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SONGS OF THE EXILE. 


IN FAR DISTANT CLIMES. 

% 

Air—" Auld Rab Morris" 

In far distant climes, when the tear gushes o'er 

For home, love, and friendship, that charm us no more, 

Oh, what on the Exile's dark sorrows can shine. 

Like the rapture that glows at the songs of Lang-syne. 

The music of Scotia is sweet 'tnidet the scene. 

But, ah ! could you hear it when seas roll between, 

'Tis then, and then only, the soul can divine. 

The magic that dwells in the songs of Lang-syne. 

n 
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The spirit, when tom from earth's objects of love, 
Loses all its regrets in the chorus above, 

So in exile we cannot but cease to repine. 

When it hallows with ccstocy songs of Long-sync. 

Henceforth let me wander the wide world o'er, 

Let home, love, and friendship delight me no more; 
But leave me, Oh, leave me the solace benign. 

And my soul shall exult in the songs of Lang-sync. 


MAY IN INDIA. 

Whilst o'er these plains the scorching blast 
Destructive sweeps, I vrnnly mouni 
For early scenes, like visions past, 

For early loves that ne’er return. 
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And thou, to whom was meetly ^v’n, 
Tins once glad season's joyous name, 
Far, far from thine my course is driv’n, 
That I had thought might be the same. 

'Tis thine a rural home to grace, 

^.To share a rural husband's toil, 

And, round thee see a rising race, 

To prompt a joyful mother’s smile. 

Oh, how unlike thy early friend, 
Undoom’d domestic bliss to know i 
Here, where far Delhi’s towers ascend, 

I pour unheard an exile's woe. 

Oh! could you see him whom you’ve left 
A wretch on the wide world alone, 

Of ev’ry native joy bereft, 

That oil life’s happy morning shone! 
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Yet it will cheer my gloomy brow. 

And almost teach me to resign, 

To think, although another's now. 

Thy earliest sweetest kiss was mine. 

And where could meeter scene be found. 

For unrequited love to weep 

Eternal languor rests around, 

And silence reigns for ever deep. 

Then fare thee well, on Scottish braes 
Be home-endearing pleasures thine; 

And India's melancholy days, 

Witli dreams of love’s first raptures, mine ! 


Delhi, 1814 . 
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THE SUTTEE; 

OR, 

FUNERAL PILE. 

The unhappy circumstance which gave rise td the Mlowidg lines, occurred 
as the author was sailing down the Ganges in 1S17. 

Row, Moslems, row, stretch to the oar. 

For, hark the cymbal’s boding swells • 

The sounds of death come from the shore, 

Yon ready pile of murder tells.— 

In mercy, to your oars now bend, 

For see, the fun’ral Homes ascend: 

The Rramins mark our falcon way, 

And fear to lose their destin'd prey. 

Hark to their yells, they drown the shriek 
Of one unlike them, mild, and meek.— 
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Well done, my bark ! we’ve reach’d the shore. 
The prow is now amidst tlie flame; 

But ail too late-^he is no more— 

A minute’s space too late we came. 

Poor Mmd, that minute saw thee bloom, 

And this we stand beside thy tomb; 

A minute sooner, and thy charms 
Had smil’d within my saving arms; 

But, Oh! that minute’s dire delay. 

Has made thee what I may not say. 


WRITTEN 

OJJ THE MORNING THAT CONCLUDED MY TENTH YEAR 

OF EXrLE. 

Ten years have sped this very day. 

Since tliat which I with tears recal, 

' a 

When sad and slow I bent my way. 

An exile from my father’s hall: 
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Ten times that peaceful hall has seen, 

The “ gentle spring” in smiles returning; 

Ten times the Winter, ra^ng keen. 

Has seen the cheerful faggots buraing; 

And evVy homefelt pleasure smiling. 

Day after day the hours beguiling; 

Whilst I, an outcast and alone. 

One social joy have never known; 

Condemn^ o'er seas and plains to roam, 

A stranger to the name of home. 

No fair one, life’s best sweets to prove, 

Forgotten is the thrill of love— 

My breast to friendship’s glow is dead— 

Fv’n Scotia’s magic spell is fled. 

No solemn bell on Sabbath morn, 

Has on the gale to me been borne, 

Calling my steps to where the Tyne 

Reflects a pure religion’s shrine, 

.1 

Till crimes have quench’d the holy fire. 

That bade the soul to heav'n aspire; 
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If India’s wealth was all my own, 
Could it for loss of these atone ? 

Well did the verse of Homer flow, 

“ A wand’ring life’s tlic greatest woe.” 


LINES 

ON FINDTNG A .TESSAMINE BTTSII IN A FIKLI) OF BATTLE 
IN NEPAL, WHEKE AN UNSUCCESSFDL SKlBMIStf HAD 
TAKEN PLACE A SHOUT TIME BEFORE WITH TIIF. GOOR- 
KAHS, AND WHICH AT THIS TIME FORMED OUR AD¬ 
VANCED POST. 


Sacred to Love and canst thou bloom, 
Whilst war’s red streams beside thee flow. 
Or waft around thy sweet perfume, 

’Midst such a scene of death and woe! 


* Tte ^cMamine is die fiivoujite dowet of the Jntlian kidies. 
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The carnag'd field still sadly shows 

Where Britons met thjeir Goorkah foes, 

Descending from theiif mountain tower, 

Dreadful and sw^ as lightning's power. 

Hurling their whole collected host. 

Against our small devoted {)ost: 

And, mark, upon each cliff and dell, 

The Sepoy rests as when he fell, 

Save from his outstretch’d arm and hand, 

The foe has reft the shield and brand. 

Or where the prowling beasts of prey 

Have nightly borne their meal away. 

Leaving the half-ate vile, 

To tell of war’s unhappy toil. 

And canst thou, lovely floweret, bloom 

Whilst streams of blood beside thee flow, 

Or waft around thy sweet {)erfume, 

’Midst such a scene of death and wtx; ? 

Ill suited to thy niossy dell, 

Ilesounds the loud exploding shell; 

2 
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Alas! that cannon‘*s sulph'rous cloud 
With baleful wreath thy bowers sliould shroud, 
Or that thy balmy scented grove 
Hear vows of hate instead of love. 

Yet welcome here, thou sweetest flower. 

And doubly dear in danger's hour; 

Thou com’st the brow of war to cheer. 

And seem’st my better genius here- 


LINES 

WRITTEN FOR ST. ANDREW’S DAY, IN NEPAL, DURING NECO- 
ClATIONS FOR PEACE BETWIXT THE BRITISH AND NEPA¬ 
LESE POWERS. 


No more on India’s languid plains 
We hail this glad returning day: 

Where more than Scottish grandeur reigns, 
. Our peaiis to our Saint we pay. 
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What Scottish breast but rapture fills, 
Whilst calling on that sacred name, 
Midst pine-clad clifis and dashing rills, 

As wild as those from whence we came. 

Tho’ far from Scotia's darling strand. 

Still to her shores our hearts are true; 
And proudly here, our little band, 

Their vows of filial love renew. 

Hail then, our honour’d native clime, 

To thee the full libation flows; 

On mountain altars as sublime. 

As wlierc thy own lov’d thistle grows. 

By that stern emblem here we pledge, 

To prove its sterner motto true: 

Should faithless foes provoke its rage. 

They dearly shall tlicir folly rue. 

c 
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But Jet this night be peace and wine; 

L.et softer themes our songs employ ; 
L.ct love, and home, and auld lang-sync. 
Light up our souls again with joy. 

Or, does the pensive bosom mourn. 

For early scenes and pleasures lost ? 
Fill, to the day of our return. 

To homefclt joys on Scotia's coast. 

• Fill, that victorious, ever wave 
The Thistle on our banner-tree ; 

That lasses fair, and warriors brave, 

t 

May grace the land for ever free. 
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SONG 

WEITTEN ON THE CONCLUSION OF THE NEPAL WAK. 

Air^« The Mill, MiU 0." 

Tho’ mountain echo, now no more 
Is heard war’s peal returning. 

Peace can to me no joys restore, 

Or soothe an exile’s mourning. 

For languid plains, and sultry days, 

I sadly sec appearing. 

Nor friendship’s glow, nor love’.s blest rays. 

The dreary prospect cheering. 

No cottage home shall smile for me, 

, Each rauch-lov’d haunt retracing, 

Nor long-Jov'd maid by trysting tree. 

To meet my fond embracing. 
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Then let me like the Arab roam, 
Each day new scenes beguiling; 
For, oh! I may not think of home, 
In social pleasures smiling. 


WORDS 

WHITTEN FOB. A MAUBATTA AIR. 


The first of October^ whicli generally sees the rainy season of India at an 
endy and the harvest of the land begun, was the signal for the commence¬ 
ment of the predatory excursions of tlic Mahratta Pindarccs; on which oc¬ 
casion a curious and most expressive ceremony took plai’eA field of corn 
was purchased, and the soldiery, aimed with sickles, ut a given signal, 
rushed forward and swept it in an instant from the face of the earth. 


1 . 

The rains arc gone, the heaven's clear, 
Reapers at their task ajjpear, 

Loud your steeds Malirattu s neigh 1—• 
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Seize the sword, the spear, the shield, 
You shall reap a nobler held, 

Quick to horse, away, away! 

2 . 

City joys our souls disdain; 

Dwellers on the tented plain, 

Making dastards’ wealth our prey;- 
Hich the prize their- coffers yield— 
Seize the sword, the spear, the sliield. 
Quick to horse, away, away! 

f 

3. 

Our stern souls disdain to move 
With the peasant’s sighing love; 

First our swords the husband slay, 
Rushing on we scale the towers, 
Nobly won, the bride is ours,— 

Quick to horse, away, away! 
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4f 

Hark ! the glad resounding cheers. 
Sec, our gallant chief appears! 

Yondcr float his banners gay ; 
Hark the host of spearsmen forms, 
Hreadful as our native storms. 

On it rolls, away, away ! 


ON AN INDIAN BEAUTY 

O, Lbila, for a soul sviblimc. 

To match tliat lovely face of thine ! 
And the bright fair of Britain's clime* 
Shoultl never claim *1 ^iigh of mine. 
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LINES. 


1 . 

The pangs of absence I can bear. 

When solitude gives vent to woe; 

]Jut doom’d this ill-tim’d mirth to hear, 

t 

To feign a smile, and check the tear, 

’Tis then I sink beneatli tlic blow. 

And madly quaff the offer’d bowl, 

Not, Leila, from my love to flee— 

To give oblivion to the soul 
That cannot give itself lo thee. 

2 . 

A lovely star of fairest sheen, 

, Arose my Indian night to cheer. 

But soon a cloud roll’d dark between, 

And bade its lustre disappear; 

Then night return’d more dark and drear. 
And lell me darkling sad lo roam, 
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Despair my sole companion here, 
And lost to all the joys of home, 


3 . 

And must I then so soon resign 
This fondly cherish’d latest glow. 

And was it but the farewell shine, 

That, ’midst the storm, to earth below. 
Thro’ broken clouds, the sun-beams throw. 
Ere yet the gathering tempest close; 

A beam that only lets us know. 

The blessings we’re almut to lose. 


4 . 

Though calm reflection through the day 
Tells me we now are only friends. 
Yet, oh! when night gives fancy sway. 
Usurping love the throne ascends: 
The day’s wise dictates far he spurns, 
And doubly fir’d from late controul. 
With all a tyrant’s rage he burns. 

And desolates his subject soul. 
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THE MEETING. 

And is it thus we two must 
With cold regard and studied phrase ; 
We, who in rapture us’d to meet, 

By rushing to the fond embrace! 

0! dreadful hour and most severe, 

Of all I have endur’d for thee, 
Condemn’d to bid thee welcome here, 
While seated on my rival’s knee. 

Upon our first blythc meeting day, 

Could I have seen reverse like this, 

• ' 

With how much horror and dismay, 

I should have dropp’d the cup of bli.ss! 
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Transform’d into a cup of woe, 

I strive to pass it now in vain; 

Nor can I yet it’s draught forego, 

Tho’ doom’d it's very dregs to drain. 


ON SAILING FROM DELHI, 1814. 


Adieu to Delhi’s halls and towers, 

And revel’s palling train; 

Welcome yc rivers, fields, and bowcis. 
Of nature’s lovely reign. 

Not swifter from yon turret,s high 
Our boi’k skims Jumna’s face, 

Than I Irom city follic.s fly 
To nature’s pure era brace. 
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O! nature, at thy glorious shrine 
A prodigal receive; 

My heart’s true vows were ever thine*. 
Those broken vows forgive. 

Can th' apostate on thee gaze, 

And not repentant be ? 

AVlio can behold thy smiling face, 

Nor wish him pure as thee ? 
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ON READING, 

IN THE NEWSPAPERS OF INDIA, THE DEATH OF THE 

AUTHOR OF THE SABBATH. 

1 . 

Oh ! that my muse were equal to the theme. 

Or equal to my grief my verse could flow. 

Then to thy mem’ry, O lamented Graham, 

Sweet as thy own my plaintive notes should flow. 

The harp that should have wait’d this song of woe, 

On Java’s strand unstrung for ever lies : 

The Bard * of Ind, who could the wreath bestow. 

With thee has fled our sphere, and in the skies 
Your kindred souls have met, unwrung by parting sighs. 




Dr* Leyden, who died about llic same lime. 
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2 . 

There, while your golden lyres ecstatic ring 
Celestial sounds to more exalted lay, 

Her wild-flowV wreath my sorrowing muse shall bring, 
And to thy mcm'ry humble homage pay; 

For oft thy song upon the hallow’d day, 

From India’s plains, where Sabbaths never smil’d, 

I 

Has borne me to my native hills away, 

And stretch’d me on the heath of mountain wild, 

Beside the shepherd boy, and exile’s pangs beguil’d. 

3 . 

While Sabbath morn shall shed its holy calm 
•O’er Scotia’s peaceful glens, and broom-clad braes, 
AVliile from the cot is heard the chaunted psalm, 

Meek bard of Zion, thy accordant lays 
Shall glad the pious heart; and he who strays 
In distant regions far beyond the main, • 

While fondly musing upon early days, 

Shall to tlic heathen groves enraptur’d pour thy strain. 
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4. 

When thou, mild pilgrim, bad’st the world adieu, 

O! who the rapture of thy bliss can tell ? 

Thy pure and disembodied spirit flew 
T’ enjoy the scene it lov’d and sung so well. 

But we with sorrow heard the passing knell, 

Of worth, of genius, and lov’d melody. 

But latest time shall hear thy harp’s soft swell,— 

Thy muse forbids thy sacred name to die; 

And thou, sweet bard, hast reach’d the Sabbath of titc sky. 


WRITTEN 

ON THE king’s 5IRTII DAY, 1814, 

Again revolves the sacred day 
That gave our muclj-lov’d Sov’reign birth, 

I 

Grateful, yet solemn be the lay, 

And far be all untimely mirth. 
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For, lo f his cv’ning’s setting. rays 

r 

Dcdarc his warfare nearly done, 

But glory marks his righteous days. 

And nobly has his race been run. 

Amidst the wreck of nations round. 

On George’s reign peace sweetly smiles; 
And glorious Freedom still has found 
Her home is in the British isles. 

What British bosom doth not glow 
To hail the day our hegc was born; 
What Briton can behold his wo. 

And not with patriot anguish mourn ! 
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ELEGIAC LINES 

TO THE 

MEMOEY OF THE REV. DAVID BEOWN OF CALCUTTA. 

Long, Hoogly, has thy sullen stream 
Been doom’d the cheerless shores to lave; 

Long has the Suttee’s * baleful gleam 
Pale glimmer’d o’er thy midnight wave. 

Yct gladden’d seems to flow thy tide 
' Where opens on the view, Aldcen -I*; 

For there, to grace thy palmy .side, 

Lov’d England’s purest joys were seen. 


* Suttee, tlic funeral pile on which the Hindoo widow consumes herself with 
her husbond’tf hotly. 

+ Mr. Jlrown's country •scat, above Calcutta. 
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Yes! led by friendship's fav’ring hand, 
I've sheltered in thy happy bowers, 

Where, strangers to this barb'rous land, 
Domestic pleasures charm'd the hours. 

And oft, since then, in camps afar. 
Unfriended, joyless, as I rov’d, 

Amidst the pealing notes of war, 

My mind recalled the scene bclov’d. 

I saw in fancy’s soothing dream 
The sire amidst his smiling band. 

Delighted rear, by Hoogley’s stream, 

The virtues of a better land. 

But sad.my fancy now returns 

To trace the fond remember'd shore; 

And !^d my^dii-in sorrow mourns 
For him who lends it joy no more. 

j> 
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And ye who now in deepest wo, 

Its banks behold a pensive train, 

Permit niy tears with yours to flow, 

Accept my sympathizing strain. . 

i 

Yon domc^, ’neath which, in former days, 

Grim idols mark'd the pagan shrine. 

He taught to swell with notes of praise, 

Attun’d to themes of truth divine. 

Memorial meet of his bless’d zeal. 

To illume the realms of pagan night, 

To let the waiting nations feel 
The joys of Revelation’s light. 

The Indian pilgrim there shall stray, 

And, as fond memory prompts the tear. 

Shall, grateful, to his children say, 

“ Our benefactor worsbipp’d here.” 

* A Hindoo Temple on Mr. Brown’s grounds, which he convcrlcd into o 
Chapel. 
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Farewell, thy pleasing manners gave 
This clime the charm of Britain’s isle ; 
Thy faith, triumphant o’er the grave. 
Beheld its terrors with a smile. 

May we the lesson taught receive, 

(While angels greet thee to the sky,) 

In sacred pleasure here to live. 

With conscience whisp’ring peace to die *. 


* These verses were published in the Memoirs of Air* BrowOi with a few 
unnecessary verbal alterations, from my M.S. 
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SONNETS 

WRITTEN IN SAILING DOWN THE GANGES. 

1 . 

Ganges, thy mighty flood before me roll’d, * 

The gorgeous temples ou thy banks that shine. 
With disregard my tearful e3'es behold; 

Give me the murmurs of iny native Tyne. 

There, sweeter far than thy vast sullen flow 

The sparkling stream that o’er its channel plaj's; 
And lov’lier too than thy proud fanes that glow. 

The hawthorn blossom, and the broom-clad braes. 

Long, lonely, exil’d, home-sick, and forlorn, 

Ganges, I’ve wandered on thy cheerless shore, 

And now, too late returning, hapless mourn 

_ • 

That home itself can glad my soul no more. • 

Not ev’n the murmurs of my native Tyne 

Can my lost peace restore, or soothe a pang like mine. 
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2 . 

My bark at anchor in the creek below; 

Lone on the palm-crown’d cliff I lingering stray, 
Gazing where Ganges floods profound and slow, 
Rolls far and wide beneath the moon's pale ray. 

•m 

But tho’ the scene be solemn and sublime. 

With it no fond associations rise; 

'Tis home alone that can endear die clime. 

And cheer the heart as well as charm the eyes. 

And shall my pilgrim footsteps once more rove 
Where now yon moon, with more delighted beam, 
Is slowly rising o'er tlie dark pine grove. 

To gild the waters of my native stream 
O, then, if ever, ray torn heart shall lose. 

The thought of Leila lost, the mcm’ry of it's woes. 
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ON READING 


LORD Myron’s “ kark th££ well.” 

Child of weird fancy’s ^(eildest mood. 

And first among the sons of song. 

In vain the household gods were sued, 
’Tis not to these thy vows belong: 

'Tis thine, the storms of life among. 

To worship at Romance’s shrine. 

Where warring passions guilty throng^ 
Give theme to thy immortal line. 


LINES 

ON THE BRITISH FAIR IN INDIA. 

When wild the storms of ocean rave. 
The sea-fowl on its native wave 
No more delighted rests; 
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Spread over inland valleys green. 

The silver seapmcws then are seen 

Bright, lov’ly, stranger-guests: 

Lending to scenes of rural mildness 

The beauteous glow of ocean's wildness. 

'v>- 

So do the fair of Britain's isle, 

ft 

When wafted to Indostan's strand. 
Amidst the sable nations smile 
Like angels from the fairy-land. 


SONNET 

OK SAILING FROM INDIA. 

Ocean, with raptures wild mine eyes explore 
Thy boundless world of waters blue again; 
How spiriUrousing is thy thund’ring roar, 
iVi'ter the languor of Indostaifs plain. 
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Sad clime, adieu ! yet in thy realms dwell 

The iriends in exile ever render’d dear; 

For them 1 feel an anguish in farewell. 

And see the land receding thru’ the tear. 

And thou, my Leila, tho’ belov’d in vain, 

Thy name still binds me to thy hapless shore. 
Thy charms shall haunt my visions on the main. 
Thy mem’ry bid the Scottish dells deplore. 

O, I can wish our glance had never met. 

But, never, never, can that glance forget. 

SONNET 

03J A CAL£ AT SEA. 

Leila, Jiow chang’d the scene, since in thy bower. 
With rosy garlands crown’d, entranc'd I lay, 

1 

To hear thy silver voice so sweetly pour 
The love-sick strain of India’s balmy day. 
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Now, on the tempest-troubPd ocean cast, 

From rifted wave to gulph by turns I’m driv’n; 

For thy soft lyre I hear the cordag’d mast 
Swept loudly by the angry blasts of heav’n. 

But Night, with dreams upon the waves descends. 
And tempests only rock to sounder sleep, 

« 

For raging seas the palmy plain extends. 

And lulls to Leila’s song the roaring deep. 

r 

Hear is the vision, till the morn again 

Gives to ray sick’ning view the wild resounding main. 


SONNET.. 

SABBATH AT SEA. 

’Twas Sabbath mom, and lonely o’er the swell 
Of India’s ocean far our vessel flew. 

When o’er die waters slowly toll’d the bell, 

, Assembling at the stern the decent crew 
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There ’ncath the shade the red-cross ensign flings, 

To Him the voice of prayer and praise vras sent, 

-s 

Whose hand upholds, though on the morning's wings 
Our course o’er seas the most remote be bent. 


No need was here of organ’s pealing chime 

To raise within the breast devotion’s fire; 

* 

Dread ocean roll’d an anthem more sublime. 
Nature’s own voice Grod’s worshippers inspire. 
Rest we beneath our vine, or plough the sea. 

Our sweetest solace springs, O piety, from thee. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN ON SAILING OVER THAT PART OP THE INDIAN 
OCEAN WHERE FALCONER, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
<< SHIPWRECK,” IS SUPPOSED TO HAVE PERISHED. 

Deep, deep below, in corfd cave. 

The minstrel of the ocean lies. 

And meetly o’er his wat ry grave 
The sea he sung now sadly sighs. 

What son of song could callous sail 
Above thy distant early bier, 

Nor pour his sorrows to the gale. 

Nor mingle with the surge his tear ? 

Tho’ here no rural virgins grieve, 

Oy deck with rural gifts thy um; 

The sca-nymphs mecter flowers shall weave, 

As round thy cmral cave they mourn. 
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So long as ocean’s waves shall flow 
Shall Falconer’s verse roll bright in fame; 
While pity melts at others’ woe, 

Arion’s fate the tear shall claim. 

Deep, deep below, in coral cave. 

The minstrel of the ocean lies, 

And meetly o’er his wat’ry grave 
The sea he sung now sadly sighs. 


LINES 

WHITTEN AFTEll HAVING DOUBLED THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 

IN A HEAVY GALE. 

The howling Cape of Storms is past,— 

Now homeward points our vessel’s prow: 

Hush’d is the loud tcmpcst’ous blast,— 

O’er sununer seas soft breezes blow. 
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Glide slowly, vessel, o’er the main. 

Mild is the day and bright the sky. 
While sad and drear my native plain 
Sees cheerful spring her smiles deny. 

But e'er our bark can reach that strand, 
Old winter will have pass’d away, 

And all luxuriant o’er the land 

Shall smile the glorious reign of May 

But thou who wert my bosom’s sun, 

Thy charms again shall cheer me never, 
' To me thy summer smiles are done, 

And winter clouds my soul for ever. 
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THE FIRST OF MAY AT SEA. 

May, long on India'’s blazing plain 
Thou bad’st mine exil’d muse deplore, 

But now beneath thy joyous reign 
I seek again my native shore. 

But, oh ! how alter'd since that day 
That saw me leave my natal clime; 

The rosy health, the spirits gay, 

The bosom undcfil’d with crime. 

And she, who taught my breast to burn 
With purest love’s resistless flame. 

Can never bless my late return. 

Nor may I whisper now her name. 



SONGS OF THE EXILE. 


Yet, oh! indulgent gracious power, 

Safe from disease, the storm, the sword, 
Thee let my grateful heart adore. 

And all thy mercies there record. 


SONG 

Air—" The Lea Rig*’ 

Ske, rising frae the ocean blue, 

Old England's cliffs are peering high, 
And from the deck the joyous crew 

Send o’er the main the cheering cry ! 

With bounding heart 1 spring ashore. 
The haunts of youth appear, my jo,— 
Into thy arms I rush once more. 

My long lost dearie, O. 
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Tho' vainly IVc rov’d India’s plain, 

In quest of worldly gear, niy jo, 

I’ve wealth encugh, if you’re my ain. 
My long lost dearie, O. 

Gic me a cot beside the stream, 

An ingle that burns eh eerie, (), 

My rustic muse, and thee the theme. 
My long lost dearie, O. 

The sailor tempts the raging main. 

All eager to engage the foe; 

* 

The soldier seeks th’ embattl’d plain. 

In glory’s bright career to go : 

But what’s the proudest wreath of fahio 
Ambition’s brow can wear, my jo, 

$ 

Compar’d wi’ the calm joys o’ hame, 

My ain kind dearie, O. 
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SONG. 

Air— “ Macgrego/s Lament.” 


YEs! these are thy murmurs, my own native river, 
And the maids on thy banks are as lovely as ever; 
And sweet as lang-syne, thro' the copses arc rin^ng 

r 

The notes of the mavis at gloamin-hour singing. 

But the exile, too late, to the Tyne-banks returning, 
Alone, 'midst thef landscape, all haggard is mourning; 
For the glow that fair nature and beauty imparted, 
From the breast of the wretched Hindoo has departed. 
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SONGS OP THE EXILE. 

SONG. 

Am—" Shcelah QNeaL” 

TO A SCOTCH BEAUTY. 

There never was onie, sao modest and bonic. 

At these brighter charms of my own native land 
My heart beats adoring, then falls to deploring 
That Leila still binds it to India's strand. 

While lonely I wander’d, where Ganges meander'd. 
Had a vision of tliec come timely to save: 

In freedom returning, my breast had been burning. 
To say let me ever kneel humbly thy slave. 
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SONG. 

Air —“ J Red, Red Rose." 

My love cliarms like th"* ethereal fire 
That lights tlic poet’s soul, 

Her voice like notes that Smm the lyre 
Of wand’ring breezes roll. 

Altho’ to such bright charms as thine 
1 may not lift mine eyes, 

In .secret, ever at their shrine. 

I’ll worship with my sighs. 

And they shall bo the guiding star 
Thro’ many an exiled year ; 

To soothe the ruthless trade oi‘ war, 

I 

The midnight watch to cheer. 



SONGS OF THE E 


I ask no plighted vows, my love, 
£nough you’ve blcss'd mine eyes; 
The lonely spirit now can prove 
The love that never dies. 


LINES 

OK A SPUIG OF HEATH. 

Floweb of tlie wild, more dear to me 

4 

Than all the garden’s breathing sweets. 
Whene’er thy purple blooms I see 

My breast with glad sensations beats; 
Thou art the pledge of lone retreats, 
(From human affectation free,^ 
WheOtjoyous echo still repeats. 

The songs of mountain liberty. 
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ON HEARING 

A LADY SING A HINDOO SONG IN SCOTLAND. 

Am—“ Ld)ch Enoch Side” 

0! wake once more that eastern strmn, 

And charm the vision back again; 

I saw wide o’er the palmy plain, 

The sea-like Ganges flowing. 

’Twas ev’ning, calm on nature’s breast, 

The tropic day reclined opprest; 

The sun amidst the gorgeous west 
With triumph’s flush was glowing. 

0, sweetest there his farewell ray, 

Like tyrant’s rage just pass’d away, 

And bosoms now with rapture play,. 

To sec mild eve prevailing. 
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Now sunk is Phoebus' - blazing car, 

See Love unveils his silver star; 

And hark, the Minstrel's soft guitar 
The hour of bliss is hailing. 

Slow, from the east, night’s lovely queen, 
Advancing o'er the palms is seen, 

Her modest glow and smile serene. 

The mag^c spell completing. 

Meet hour for hermit musing high,— 
Dear to the gifted poet's eye,— 

And blest by raptur’d lover's sigh, 

Who waits the trysted meeting. 


FINIS. 
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PREFACE. 

Vo.c I celle de mes tragedies <^ue je puis dire que j’ai 
le. plus travaillee. Cependant j avoue que le succes ne 
W^ondit pas d’abord a mes esperances. A peine elle 
pariit sur le theatre, qu’il s’eleva quantile de critiques 
qui semblaieiit la vouloir delruire. Je crus moi-raerae 
que sa destinee serait, a I’avenir, moins heureuse que 
celle de mes autres tragedies. Mais enfin il est arrive 
de cette piece ce qui arrivera toujours des ouvrages 
qui auront quelque bonte: les critiques sc sont eva- 
nouies, la piece est demeurce. C’est maintenant cellc 
des miennes que la cour et le public revoyent le plus 
volontiers; et si j’ai fait quelque chose de solide, cl 
qui merite quelque louange, la plupart des connaisseurs 
demeurcut d’accord que c’est ce raeme Britaiinicus. 

A la verite, j’avais Iravaillesur des modeles quim’a- 
vaieul extremeraent souteiiu dans la peinture que jo 

voulais lairc dc la cour d’Agrippine ct de Ncron. J’a- 

• •' >*■'?! 1 * 
vais copio mes personnages u apres le plus grand pein- 

tre dc I’anliquite, je veux dired’apres Tacile ; et j’etais 

alors si rempli de la lecture de cet excellent hislorien, 

qu’il n’y a presque pas un trait cclatant dans ma Ira 

gedie clont il ne in’ail donne I’idee. J’avais voulu met- 

tre dans ce rccucil un exlralt des plus beaux endroits 

q'uc j’ai taclie d’iniitcr; niais j’ai trouve que cet cxtrail 

tiendrait presque aulant dc place que la tragedic. Ainsl 

le Icctcur Irouvcra bon que je le renvoye a cet auteur. 

qui aussi-bien est entre les mains dc lout le monde? 

elje me contentcrai do rapporter ici quelques-uns de 

scs p.issagcssur chacun des personnages que j'introduis 

sur la .scei)c. 

Pour eomnicnccr par Neron, il faut se .souvenii' 
qu’il est ici dans les premieres aunecs de son regne, 
qui out ete lieureuses, comme I on sait. Ainsi il ne m’a 
pas etc prrmis de le rcprdseiitcr aussi mediant qu’il a 
'ete depuis. Je ne le represente pas non plus comme un 
homme vertueux; car il ne I’a jamais eld. n’a pas 
encore tuc sa mere, .sa femme, ses gouverneurs, mais 
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iJ a cii Jui les^semonccs de tous ces crimes; il com* 
inence a vouloir secoi^'r le joug; il fcsbait les nns et 
les antres; il leur cache sa haine sous de fausses cares¬ 
ses : L'actus naturd vahire odium fhllacihus blandi- 
tiis. En uti mot, c’est ici un monstro naissaiit, mais 
qui n’ose encore se declarer, et qni cberche des cou- 
leurs a ses meebantes actions: Hacteniis Nero flaf'ftts 
et. ficeleribua velamenta quasaivit. Il nc pouvait souflrir 
(-)ctavie, princesse d’unc bonte et d’une vertu exem- 
plaires : Falo quodam, an quia pnwalent ilticila. 
iMetuebalurque ne in mtiipra Jleminarurn Jlluslrium 


prorumperet. 

Je lui donne Narcissc pour confident. J’ai .suivi en 
cela Tacite, qui dit que INei’on porta impatiemment 
la mort de Narcisse, parce que cel ntiVaii'dii avait une 
coiitormite nierveilleuse avec les vices dii prince en¬ 


core caclics. Cujuft abdili.'i adhuc pitiis min) con^rue- 
hnf. Ce passage prouve deux cboses: il pi’ouve , et (pie 
ISeron elait doj.a vicicnx, inais qn’il dissiinulait .ses 
vices, et que JNarcisse rentrelenait dans .ses rnauvaises 
inclinations. 


.rai cboisi Burrhus, pour opposcr un bonnete bomme 
a cello peste de cour ; et je I’ai cboisi plutot que Siaie- 
que. r.n voici la raison : ils etaienl lous deux gouver- 
neurs de la jeunesse de Ndron , I’un pour les armes, et 
l autre pour les Icitrcs; el ils etaienl fainenx, Burrhus 
pour son experience dans les armes, et y)our la seve- 
l itii de ses oKrurs, militarihus euris ct severitaie ino^ 


rmn; Seneque pour son eloquence , el Je lour agreable 
de son esprit, Seneca prcrceplis eloqneritirc el comi¬ 
tate hnnestd. Burrhus, aju'es sa mort, fill extreinenient 


regrette a cause de sa verlu : Civiiati y^rande deside- 
rium ejus mnnsit per memovinm virtnfis. 

'route leur peine elait de resisler.a rorgpcil cl a la 
ferocile d’Agrippinc, cuncti'* mai(V dominationis 


I'npidinibus Jlayransy hahebnt in parlihns Pallantem. 
Je nc dis que ce mot d’Agrippine, car il y auralt trop 
de choses ;i tlire. C’cstcllc <|ue jemc snis surlout efl'orce 
de bien exprimer, ct ma Iragedie nVst pas moiris la dis- 
gr.acc d'Agrippine que la mort de Britannicus u Cletle 
•) mort fut un coup de foudre pour clle; et il parut 
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» (dit Tacite), par sa frayeur et sa consternation , 
» qu’elle etait aussi innoceute de cette niort qu’Octa- 
» vie. Agrippine perdail en lui sa durniere espcrance, 
» et ce crime lui en faisait craindrc un plus grand: n 
Sibi supremum attxilium ereptuni, et parvicidii exem- 
intelUgehat. 

£.’age de Britantilcus etait si connii qu’il ne m’e'tait 
pas perrais de le representer aulrement que comme 
un jeune prince qui avait beaucoup de coeur, beau- 
coup d’aniour, et beaucoup de franchise, qualites or' 
dinaircs d’un jeune liomme. 11 avait quinze ans, et on 
dit qu’il avait beaucoup d’esprlt, soil qu’on disevrai , 
ou que ses nialheurs aiciit fait croire cela de lui, sans 
qu’il ait pu en donner des marques: Neque segnem ei 
fuisae indolent f 'e.runt, sive vertim, seu periculis coni- 
mendatus relinuit famcim sine experimento. 

II ne faut pas s’etonuer s'il n’a aupres dc lui qu’un 
aussi mechanl honmio quo JNarcisse; car il y avait 
long-temps qu’on avait uonne ordre qu’il n’y cut au¬ 
pres de Critannicus que des gens qui u’eusseut ni foi, 
ni lionneur; IS am at proximus quisque Bvilannivo ne~ 


que J'as nequeJidem pe.nsi baberet, olirn provisuni erat- 

11 me rcste a parler de Junie. 11 ne la faut pas con* 
fondre avec unc vieille coquette qui s’appelait Junia 
Silaqa. C’est ici une autre Junie que j’acite appelle 
Junia Calvina,t\c la famille d’Auguste, steur do Sila- 
jius, a qui Claudius avait proinis OcJavie, Cette Junie 
etait jeune, belle, et, comme dit Schieque, 
sima omnium puellarum. Son trere et elle s’aimaient 
tendrcment, « et leurs enneinis (dit Tacite) les accu- 
« serent tons deux d’inceste, quoiqu’ils ne fusseni coupa- 
« bles que d’un pcu d'indiscrelion. » Ellevccut jusqu’au 
rcgne de Vespasien. 

Je la fdis enlrer dans les vestalcs, qiioique, scion 
Aulugellc, on n’y reciit jamais pcrsonne au-dessous de 
six ans, ni au-dessus de dix. iMais le people pren<l ici 
Junie sous sa protection, et j’ai cru qii’eu considera¬ 
tion de sa iiaissance, de sa vertu et de sou malheur, il 
pouvait la dispenser de lage prescrit par les lois, conmic 
il a dispense de I’age pour le cousulat taut de grands 
hooimes qui avaieul intuite cc pri> ilegc. 





PERSONNAGES. 

r 

NfiRON, empereur, fik d'Agrippine. 

BRITANNICUS, fils de Tempereur Claudius. 

BURRHUS, gouverueur de Neron. 

NARCISSE, gouverneur de Britannicus. 

AGRIPPINE , veuve de Domitius £nobarbus, pere de Ncron j ct, 

en secondcs noces, veuve de I’empereur Claudius. 
JUNIE, amante de Britannicus. 

ALBINE, confidante d’Agrippine. 

Chef des Gardes. 

Gardes. 

/jU scent est a TJome, dans une chambre du palais de Niron 




JVota, On a obseive, dans Tiinpi'e^ision, I'ordrc dos places des persou<* 
nagcs, en commencant par la gauche des spectateurs ( ce qui cst ia droite 
dea acteurs). Les changcmens de places, qni ont lieu dans Ic cours des 
scenes, sont mdiques par des renvois aubas des pages. 

Les noiDS des persoanages imprimiSs en caracteres penches (ou Ualiqucs} 
iadiquent qu*ils ne sont pas sur le derant de la sc^ne. 


D. L. P* 
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TRAGEDIE. 
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ACTE PREMIEFi. 

SCENE 1. 


ALBINE, AGRIPPIN E. 


A L BINE. 


O uoi^ tandis quo Ncron s'abandonne an soninicll, 
J"aut-il quc voiis vciiiez atlendrc sou revcil? 
Qu’crrant dans lo palais, sans suite ct sans escorte , 
La mere dc i'esar veillc scule a sa porte? 

Madame, reiourncz dans votre apparteinent. 

AG RIPPINK. 

AlLine , il nc faul pas s’eloi^ncr uu moment: 

Je veux raftendre ici. Les cliagrius tju’il me cause 
IVroccupcronl assez lout Ic temps quil repose. 

'l"out cc quo j’ai predit u’est que trop assure; 

Lontre Ibilaniiieus Nerou s’est declare. 

J/impalient jNeroii ccssc dc sc contraJndre; 

Las dc sc fairc aimer, il veut sc faire craindre. 
britaunicus le gene , Albino •, el, chaque )onr, 

.5c sens que je devieiis importune a moa tour. 


AEBINE. 

Quoi, vous a qui Neron doit le jour qti’il respire? 
gui V ave/. appc'le do si loin a reinpiro? 

Vous C|ui, deslub'ltnnt Ic bis dc Claudius , 

Avca nomme Cesar riicurcux Domillus ? 

Tout lui parle , madame , cu favour d’Agrippinc. 

Il vous doit son amour. 


AGTIJ!>PINK. 

II me Ic doit, Albine: 


Briia7tnicns, 


3 
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TiniTANNICDS, 

Tout 5 s’ll cfll gcnc'reux, lui present cellc lui ; 

ZMais lout, s’il est iiigral, lui parle contre nioi. 

ALBINE. 

S'il ost iri?:raf, marlnme ! Ah ! toule sa coruluite 
AJanruo 4.iiis son devoir une nine* trop insiruile! 
Di'puib irois ans enliers , qu’a-l-il dit, fpi'a-t-il fait , 
(^ul lie proinctlc i'l Rome un cinpercur parl'ail:* 
Roiiie, (h puis troJs aiis^ par ses soins gouv(*riu'e, 
An lornps de ses consuls croit etre rclourutu; : 

II la gouverne on pere. Knfiu, INeron iiaissant 
A lollies les vcrlus d’Augustc vieilHssanl. 

AG KIPP J \K. 


Non - non , mon inlcrel ne me rend point hiiuste 
11 comiuonce, il est vrai, par on iiiiit Auguslo; 
Mais erains quo, Tavenir delruisanl le passe, 

II ne linis^e ainsi ejn Augnsle a coiiinienee. 

J! sir deg'iiso en vaJn : je lis sur son visage 
j^es lii^rs Doinilius 1 liunienr trisle etsoinage. 


11 n’elo av<‘C rorgutdJ ^ tju il a pris dans lenr saiiy , 
J-a lierle drs JNerons, qn'ii puisa dans nion il.tm:. 
^IViujouTvS la tyraniiie a d'heurenses premlies. 

De Rome j pour un teinjis, Cams Jut li's dcllres ; 
iMais , sa feintc honte so tonrnaiit en furenr, 

Dos dellees de Romo en dovinreiit riiorrour. 


Qiie in’isnporto, apres tout, qiic JN'eron , plus fidole, 
Jfune longue vcrlu laisse un jour le inodelo 
Ai-je mis dans sa main le timon do I’etat, 

J^our le condiiire au gre du peuple et <lu schiat ? 

Ah ! ([lie de la patrie il soit, s’ll v(Mit, Je pcn'i'; 

Aiais qu'il songe un pen phis (|u'Agrippino est sa mere 
De quel noin cepejidanl pouvons-nons a|)pel<u' 
L’atlentat que le jonr vieiit de nons rtS'eler;’ 

Ji sail, ear lour amour iic peul etre iguoree . 

<^ue dc Rrilanuicus Junie est adoree ; 

Ft ce mi'ino INeron , quo la verlu conduit, 

I’ait cnlev(*r lunie au ntiJlcu de la nnil. 

ore . 

On plutot ii’est-cc point que sa maligniu: 

Punit sur cux Tappiii que je leiir ai pielc? 

Al.JilJSE. 

N'ons^ leur appui j madamc ! 


<^)ue veut-il.* Kst-ce haine, c'st-et.* amour qni riiisj^ 
Ch(M‘<*lie-t-il seulemenl le piaisir d<? leiii' iiuiioi* 



TRAGItlDIE. 

AGRIPPINE. 

Arrclc, cliei p Alhinc. 
Jc snis quo ] iu nioi seulo avance leiirruiuc; 
Quo dll tronc , ou le sang Ta du faire uiuiiler, 

• .liritauiilcus par m ii s’cst vu preripiter. 

] ar uioi soule , cloigni; de riiymcu d’Oclavie, 
lioro dc .[unio abandouna la vie , 

Silarms, sur qui Claude avail jele les yeux, 

Ki qui coinplait Auguste au rang de s(?s aieux. 
Wcrrai jonit dc tout; et moi, pour recomponst?, 
II faut rpi’eiUre (aix cl lui je lienno la balance, 
Afiii que, qiielque jour, par une nieiiie loi, 
Ijrilaiiuicus la liennc cnUe moii fils et niui. 


Quel desseiu ! 


ALlUtNE. 


AGaiP IMNE. 


Je; m’assurc un port dans la l<;nipeU'. 
NtTOn m ecliappera si ee Ireiii iie rarrete. 

ALliJXE. 

jRIais prendre contre uii Cls taut de solus supeu flus! 

A e; R I 

Je le craindjais bientot, s’il iie luo craignait plus. 

amum:. 

line juste frayeur vous alarrne; peut-etre. 

Alaitfsi j\tToii pour vous n’est plus ce qu’il doit t iro, 
Cm nioins son chaugement no vient pas jusquVi nous 
V,l ee sorit des sorrels enlre Cesar et vous. 

Quelquos litres noiivoaiix que Home lui dofore, 
jSeroii u’on reeoii point qu’il ne doimc a sa more. 

Sa prodigue amilie no se reserve rieii. 

Votre uoru est dans Rome aussi saint que le sien. 

A peine parl(;-t-on de la triste Ottavie. 

Auguste votre aieul bonora nioins Livic. 

IVeroii, deyant sa mere, a permis le premier 
Qu’oa portal les faiscoaux couronnes dc laiiricr. 
Quels ell'ets voulcz-vous de sa reconnaissance ? 

AGKIPPINE. 

Un peu moins dc respect, et plus do confianco. 
Tons CCS presons, Albino, irritoiil moii depil. 

Je vois mes liouneurs croitre, ct loiubcr iuuu credit. 



BRITANNICUS, 

Non, non, lo temps n’est plus quo Neron jonno cneorc 
Me renvoyait les vueux d'unc coiir qui Tatlorc; 
I-.orsqu’jl so roposait sur nioi Je lout Telal^ 

<^uc mon ortirc an pulais assernblait lo serial 5 
Kt qne , dorricre uii voile, invisililo et pv'*"*bente, 

3 'tUaLs do CO grand corps Tame toutc-puissaule. 

J7es volontes do Tlomo alors iiinl assure, 

Neron de sa grandeur n’elait point onivn*. 

Ce jour, CO trislc jour frappe encor ina nieinoiio, 

On Neron fut lui-meme ebloui do sn gloiio , 

Quand les ainbassadcurs <lo tant de rois divers 
\inront le reeuiinailre au norn de I’univers; 

Sur son trune , avee bii, j’allais pn iulie ina plarr. 
J’ignorj* qnel conseil piepara ina disgrace ; 

Qnoi qu’il en sort, Neron , d’anssi loin qn il me \il, 

Laissa sur son visage eelater son dcpit; 

iVlori <*oeur nieiiio en conrut tin niallieuienx augure. 

L* ingrat, d’un faux rosiicct colorant son injure , 

Se leva par avance; ct ronrant m’embr.'i.ss<'r, 

11 m’tM'arta du trone ou je in’allais placer. 

Depuis ce coup fatal, le pouvoir d^Agrippiiio 
\ ers sa chute, a grands pas , ebaquo jour s’aelif iiilne 
I-*’oinbre scule m’eu rosle; et Ton ii'iiuploro plus 
Que Je uom de Seneque, et I’appui de Burrlius- 

ALIUNE. 

All! si do ce soup^on voire aiiie est pnivenue , 
Poiirquoi nourrissez-vous un vonin qui vous lue:' 

Allez avec Cesar vous ecLaircir dumoins. 

A G R I p p 1N E. 

Cesar no me voilplus, Albino, sans tenioins. 

I'ai public, a nion heiire , on me donne andience. 

Sa reponso est dicier, et memc son silence. 

Jc vois deux surveillaiis ^ ses maitres el les miens , 
Presider Tun ou Fautre a tous nos entreliens. 

Mais je le poursuivrai d'autant plus qu’il m’eviio. 

De son desordre , Albino , il faut que je profile. - 
J'eiiionds du bruit: on oiivre. Allons subiteiuenl 
Jjui demander raison de cot enlevement. 

Surprenons, s’il sc peul, les secrets de son amc- 



TRAGfiDlE. 

SCENE II 


ALBIINE, AGRTPPllNE, BURPIIUS. 

^ AGRIPPINK. 

(juoij deja Burrhus sort de cliez lui? 

BURRHUS. 

Madaine, 

Au iiom dc rcmporeur, j’allais vous informer 
D’nn ordre, qiii d’ahord a pu vous alarmer; 

Mais qui nVst quo Tellet d’une sage condm'fe 
Dout Cesar a voulu quc vous sojez irislruilo. 

A G R IP P J iN E. 

Puiscju’il Ic vcut, cntrons ; il nren iustrulra mIcuA. 

BURRHUS. 

Cesar, pour <pie]<|no temps , s’est soustrnit a nos vciiv. 
Oeja, par iiiio porte au public inoins coniiuo, 

L un el I’autre ronsuls vous avaient preveiiue, 

Aladaino. Mais souHiez que je rclournc cxpves,,.. 

AGRIPPINK. 

Non, jo no trouble point sos augusics secrets. 
Cepondant voulez-vous qu’avec moins de eontrainte, 
IjUXI el I'autre, uuc fois, nous nous parlions sans feinte 

BURRHUS. 

BiirrliUs pour le meusonge cut toujours Irop d lAorr(;nr. 

AGRIPPINK. 

Protondez-vous loug-lomps me caclicr rempertur ? 

A'e le verrai-je j>Uis litre d’imporluiie ? 

Ai-je done eli;\e si baul voire fortune, 

J'our metlre une barriere enlre mon fils cl moi ? 

]V(^ ToseZ'Vous laisser un mofnent sur sa foi ? 

Faitre Seuetjue et vous dispiitez-vous la gloire, 

A (pii m’enacora plus lot de sa meinoiro? 

\ ous I’ai-je (tiiilie pour cn fain^ un ingrat ? 

Pour elre, sous son noin, les inaitres de IVtat? 

(Merles, plus je mddile, et moins je me figure 
Que vous m’osiez compter pour votre creature j 
Vous, dout j'al pu laisser vieillir rambitioti 
-Dans les ]ioun(*urs obscurs do quelque legion ; 

Va moi, qiii sur ic irouc ai suj\i mes ancetres, 
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-Moi, Cllc , frinme, soeiir et mere dc vos mailres. 

Quc prelcndo/.-vous done? Peiisoz-vous quo ma \o\x 
Ail fait uii einpcreur pour m’en iniposcr Irois? 

15 c*roii ri’est pJiis eufaiit. W’cst-il pas temps qu'il reijne? 
Jiisqu a qiiand voulez-vous qiie 1 cnipcr/^ur vous craigue 
We saurait-il rien voir qu’il n’emprunle vos yeux? 

Pour se couduire eiifin n’al-il pas ses aieux? 

Qii il choisisso, s'il veut, d’^Viigusto uu dc Tiherc^ 
il imite, s’il pent, (xcrmanicus inon perc. 

Parnii taut dc licros je ii’osc me placer; 
i\Jais il est dcs vertns qiie jo liii puis tracer: 

Jc puis rinstruire, an moins, combien sa coniklcnf c 
luitre un sujet ct lui doit laisscr de distaiice- 


Buimuus. 

Je lie m’etais charge dans cetlo occasion 
<^)iio <l excuser Cesar d’une scale action ^ 

]\Jais piiiMjiic, sans voiiloir qtie jc Ic jusiifie - 
Vou.s me reiidez ganiiiL du resio do sa vie , 

Je 1 epondrai, niadaino, avoc la libci U; 

I) un soldat qui sail mal fardcr la verilc. 

A ous ni avez do Cesar coiifie la jeunessc*; 

Je 1 avoue, et je tlois m'en souvenir sans cosno. 

Mais vous avais-jo /hit sermont de le Irahir? 

I) on fairu un empercur qui lie siit qu’olieir? 

ISon.^ Co ii’<?sr plus a vous qu’il faut quo jVn rdpondo 
Co ]i est plus voire fds , e’esL le mailro du monde. 

3 oil dois coinpto, madame y a rempire romain , 

<y)iii croit voir sou salut on sa perte eu ina main. 

All! si dans riguoranco il le fallait instruiro , 

N avail-on quo Sencffue el moi pour le seduiro? 
l*oiir<fuoi de sa condiiite eloigner Ics flalteurs ? 

Pallait-il dans I’exil cJierelicr dcs oorruplours ? 

Ca cour de Claudius, cn csclavos fc'rlile, 

Pour deux quo Ton chercliait, on out prosiMito niillc 
(^ui tous auraient Lrigue I’honncur do Vavilir : 

Dans uno longue; onlanoo ils rauraionf fait vielllir. 

Do (juoi vous plaigncz-vous , madame? On \ous revere 
Aiiisi (jue par Cesar on jure par sa iner^*. 

Ijeniperour, il est vrai, ne vient plus charpie jour 
Meitro a vos pieds Fempire, ct grossir votre eour. 

Mais le doit-]l , mfidanie? Et sa reconnaissance 
Wepotil-elle oclater quo dans sa dependaiice? 

J oujours humble, toujours le timidc WeVon 
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M'oso-t-U etrfi Auguste ct Cesar que de nom ? 

Vous le dirai-je ciifin? Rome Ic jiisdfie. 

Rome, a liois a/Iranchis si long-leraps asservie , 

A peine respirant da joug qu'clle a porte, 

Du regne de JNeron cornpte sa liberie. 

(^ue dis-je! La verld senible meme renailro. 

\ Tout Tempire n’est plus la depouille d\in rriaitre. 
Le'peuple an rbamp de Mars nomme scs inagisirafs. 
Cesar nomme les cliefs snr la foi des soldats. 
Tbraseas an soual, ("orbulon dans rarmeo , 

Soul encore innocens, malgre Icur renommee. 

Los deserts, autrefois pcuples de scnalenrs, 
l\‘e sontplus liabites que par lours dclaleu/s. 

Qu iinpui le que Cesar continue a nous eroire, 
1^3^r\n quo nos conseils no tendentqii’a sa gloire? 
Pourvn que, dans Ic eoiirs d'lm regne llonssant, 
Jlome soil toujours lihre, et Cesar tout-pnissant ? 
Mars, madame, Neion sullit pour sc coudnire, 
J’oheis , sans preUmdre a Tljonneur de rinslniire. 
Snr ses aieux , sans doutc , il n’a quVi se regler : 
Lour liieii faire, JNeron n’a cju’a se resserubler. 
lieiirenx, si ses verins rime a I’antre eiieliainees 
Ranieiieiil tons les aiis ses premieres annees! 

AORIPPINE. 

AIn.sj,snr ravcnirn’osanl vons assurer, 

Vons croyez que sans vous IN'cron va s’egarer. 

Mais voUsS , qui jusqu’iei content de voire ouvrage j 
Venez de ses vcrlus nous rendre lemoignage , 
E\i)iiqaez-nous pouiquoi, devenu ravisseur, 

JNei'on de Silanus fait enlovcr la secur. 

JNe lli*nl-il qu’a marquer de celle ignominie 
Le sangde nos aieux, qui brille dans Juiiie? 

De quo! raeeuse-M'l? ct par quel altenlat 
Devient-clle en un jour eriminellc d’elal? 

Kile qui, sails orgueil jusqu’alors elovec , 
j\'auiait point vu Neron , s’il lie Teiit culcvee; 

Kl qui memo aurait mis an rang desos bienfails 
L’lieureuse liberie do nc le voir jamais. 

li U K n !l C s. 

Jo salsquo d’aueiin crime olle n’est soupconneV : 
Mars jusqu'iei Cesar no Ta jioint condamiuro, 
Madame. Aucun objel no blcsse ici ses yeux : 
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Kllr csl (Ians un palais tout plein de ses ai’eux. 

\ ous savez quo les droits qu’ulle porte avec lillc 
iVuveut dc sou epoux faire un prince robellc; 

<^)ne le sang de Cesar ire se doit allier 
C^u’a ceux a qui Cesar Ic veut bien couficr^ 

Et vous-nicine avourez qu’il ne scrait pasTjusle 

disposal, saus lui, dc la niece d’Auguslc. 

AGRIPPIiVK. 

Tc vous entends. Neron m’apprend par votre voix 
i^aen vain nrilaunicus s’assure sur inon cboix. 

Kn vain, pour dclounior ses yeux dc sa njiscrc, 

J'ai llatte son amour d’un hymen qu’il csperc* 

A ina confusion, ' on vent faire voir 

Qu'Agiippine pronicl pai-dela son pouvoir. 

]{otnc de ma favour cst trop preocenpee; 

II veut par cet aH’ront qu'clle soil dctronipcc ; 

Kt que tout Tunivers appreime, avoc lorreur, 

A no confondre plus nion ills et renipcreur- 

11 le pent. Toutefois j’osc encore lui dire 

Qu’il doit, avant cc coup, allerniir sou empire ; 

lu (pi’cn me reduisnnt a la nccessite 

D’eprouver coiitre lui ma faibleaulorilej 

11 expose la sienne; ct que dans la balance 

Mon nom, peut-etre, aura plus dc puids qu’il no pcnsc. 

BUURires. 

Quoi , madame, ton jours soupconner son respect! 
i\e peul-il faire un pas qui nc. vous soil suspect i* 
l/einpereur vous croit-il du parti de Juniei' 

Avee Kritannicus vous croit-il reunie? 

<^)uoi, de VOS ennemis deveuez-vous I’appui 
l^our trouver ini pretexte a vous plaindre de lui ? 

Sur le moindre discours qu’on pourra vous redire, 
Sci'cz-vous toujours prete a parlager rcmpire? 

A ous rraindiez-vous sans cesseP Kl vos embrassemens 
iVc sc passcront-ils qu’en cclaircissemens? 

Ah , quitlcz d’un censcur la iriste diligence! 

D’une mere facile affcctcz rinJulgcnce. 

SouHiez c|uel({ucs fioidcurs sans les faire eclaler, 

Et n’avertissez point la eour de vous quitter, 

AGHJPRIjVE. 

Et qui s’hqnorcrait de I’appui d’Agrippine, 

Lorsque Neron lui-m&me aiuiouce mu ruiue:' 


Lorsque 
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, Lorsque de sa presence il semble me bannir j 
Quaud Burrhus a sa porte ose me retenir. 

BURRHUS. 

Madame, je vois bien qu"il est temps de me taire^ 

£t que ma liberie commence ii vous dcplaire. 

La douteur est injuste; et toutes les raisons, 

,Pui ne la flatient point, aigrissent ses soupcons. 

Voici Britannicus. Je Itii cede ma place. 

Jc vous laisse ^coutcr, eUplaiudre sa disgrace-, 

Et peut-^tre, madamc, en accuser les soins 
Dc ceux que Tempereur a consulles le moins. 

SCENE III. 

ALBIJVE, AGRIPPINE, BRITANNICUS, NARCISSE. 

AGRIPPINE. 

Ah! prince, ou courez-vous? Quelle ardeur inquiete 
Parmi vos euncmis en aveugle vous jette ? 

Que venez-vous chcrcher? 

BRITANNICUS. 

Cc que jc cherche? Ah, dieux ! 
Tout ce que j’ai perdu, madame , est en ccs lieux. 

De inille affreux soldats Junic environn^e, 

S’csl vuc rn ce palais Indigneincnt trainee. 

Helas, do quelle horreur ses timidos esprits 
A CO nouveau spectacle auront etc surpris I 
Eniin on me rcnleve. Une loi trop severe 
Va separcr deux cceurs qu'assemblait lour misere. 

Sans doute, on nc veut |>as que , m^Iant ngs douleurs , 

JVous nous aidions Tun 1 autre a porter nos malheurs. 

AGRIPPINE. 

II suffit. Comme vous jc rcssens vos injures : 

Mes plainles ont deja precede vos murmures. 

Mais jc lie pretends point qi^'un impuissant courroux 
Degage ma aarolc, et m'acquitte envers vous. 

Je nc ni'cxplique point. Si vous vonlez ni'entcudre^ 
Suivez<moi chez Pallas ou je vais vous atteudre. 


Britannicus, 


3 
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SCENE IV. 

bKlTANNlCUS, NAUCISSE. 

BniTANNlCUS. 

La croirai-je, Narcissc? Et dois-je, sur sa foi. 

La prendre pour arbitrc enlrc’son fils el moi? 

Qn en dis-tu? ]N'est-cc pas cette ni^me Agrippine 
Qne mon perc epousa jadis pour ma ruine; 

Et qui, si je iVn crois, a dc ses dernirrs jours, 

Trop lents pour ses desseins, prercipile le cours? 

N ARCISSE. 

N'imporle. File so sent commc vous outragee. 

A vous doiiuer Jiinie ellc s’est eugagec. 

TJuissez VOS clwgrins, liez vosinlcrets. 

Ce palais n^teiitit en vain dc vos regrets. 

Tandis qn’oti vous verra d’une voix suiipliante 
Semrr ici la plainte, et non pas repou\antc; 

Que vos resseuiiniens so pordront cii dlsoours , 

11 iron faul point douter, vous vous plaiudrcz toujours. 

BKlTANNlCUS. 

Ah ! Narcisse, tu sais si do la servitude 
Je pretends faire onrorc uiio longue hahiludc •, 

Tu sais si pour jamais, de ma chute etonnd, 

Jc rcnoncc a Tempire ou j’tUais destine! 

Mais je suis soul encor. Les amis dc mon perc 
Sont autant d'incoinius quo glacc ina misero; 

Et ma jeuiicsse memo ecaiie loin do nioi 
Tous ceux qui, dans le eoeur, me rosi^rvcnt leur Ihi* 
Pour moi, depuis un an , qu’un pou d’experience 
INTa donne de mon sort la trisle connaissance, 

(^ue vois-je autour de inoi ? qne dcs amis vendus, 

Qui sont df^ tous mes pas les temoins assidns; 

(^ui, choisjs par INeron pour ce comniei f:e infanie, 
Trafiquciit avec lui des secrets do nion Ainc? 

Qijoi qu’iJ en soil, Narcisse , on me vend tous/los jours^ 
11 prevoit mes dessedns , il enlond mes disoours : 

Comme toi, daus mon coour il salt ce qui se passe. 

Que t^en semblc, JN'areisse? 

NARCISSE. 

Ah! quelle ame assez bassc.. 
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C*€sl h vous de choisir des confidens discrets, 
Seigneur, et de no pas prodiguer vos secrets. 

BR JTATJrflCtiS. 

Narcissc, tu dis vrai : mais cette defiance 
Est loujours d’un gi^id cocur la derniere science 
On le irompe long-lcr^ps. Mais cufin , je te croi, 
Ou*plulot je fais voeu croire que loi. 

Mou pere, il m’en souvient, m^assura de ton zelc 
Seul do SOS allVanchis tu m’es toujours lidele; 

Tes Y^ux, sur ma eouduile iticessammont ouverts 
M’orit sauve jusqu’ici de inille ecueils couverls. 
Va done voir si lo bruit de ec nouvcl orage 
Aura do nos amis excite Ic courage. 

Examine leurs yeux^ observe leurs discours; 

Vois si j’en pni^ altendre iiu fidcle secours. 
Surloiit, dans ce palais, remaiquc, avec adresse, 
Avec quel soin N<u'on fait garder la priiicesse. 
Saebc si du peril scs beaux yeux soiit rcniis, 

Et si son cntrelicn m\%st encore perinis. 
Crpendant de IVeron je vais tronver la more 
Chez Pallas, enmnie loi, rafi'ranelii de moii ptuc, 
Je vais la voir, Taigrir, la suivro; et, s’il hc pout, 
M’engager sous sou noni plus loin qu'ellc ne vent 
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ACTE SECOND. 

' t. 

SCENE If 

« 

I 

BURRHUS, N^:R0N, NARCISfE; gAuoes dans Ic fond. 

NERON. 

N’e» doutoz point, Burrhus, malgre scs injustices, 

C’cst ma mere, ct jc veux ignorcr ses caprices. 

Mais jc ne pretends plus ignorer ni souflrir 
Le ministre insolent qui les ose nourrir. 

Pallas dc ses conseils ciupoisonnc ma mere; 

II sediiit ehaque jour Britannicus mon Irerej 
Ils I’ccoutent lui scul; ct qui suivrait leurs pas, 

Les trouverait peul-elre assembles chez Pallas. 

C’en est irop. Ue tons deux il 1‘aut que jc Teoaite. 

Pour la derniere fois qu’il s’eloigne, qu’il pailcj 
Je le veux, je rordonne; et que la fin du jour 
Ne le retrouve pas dans Rome, ou dans ma cour. 

Allez, cct ordre imporie au salut dc I’empire. 

(13iiri!iu« lull I 

Vous, Narcissc, approchez. 

(aux gaitles.) 

Et vous, qu’on se retire. 

SCENE II. 

NERON, NARCISSE. 

NARCISSE. 

Graces aux dieux , seigneur, Junic entre vos mains 
Vous assure aujourd’hui du rcsle des itomains. 

Vos cnnoniis, dechus de leur vaine esperanctvj 
Sent alles chez .Pallas pleurer leur impuissance. 

Mais que vois-jc? Vous meme inquiet, etonne . 

Plus <[uc Pritannicus paraissez coiislernc. 

Que pj esage a mes yeux colie trislosso obscure , 

Et CCS sombres regards errana a ravenlurc? 

Tout vous rit* La fortune obeit a vos voeux. 
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NERON. 

Narcisse, e’en est fait; N^ron est amoureux. 

^ NARGISSE. 

Vous? 

WERON. 

Depuis un mom»it; mais pour toute ma vie. 
J’aiihe* que dis-je aime^ j’idolatre Junie. 

Ill^RGISSE, 

Vous Taimez ? 

WEROR. 

Excite d’un dcsir curieux, 

Cette nuit jc I’ai vu arriver cn ccs lieux, 

TrJstc, levant au ciel ses yeux mouilles do larmes, 
brillaient au Iravers dcs flambeaux et dos arinrs; 
llclle sans ornenicut, <lans ie simple appareil 
D' une beaule qu’on vieiU d’arracher au sommeil. 
Que veux-tu? Jc ne sais si cette negligence, 

Les ombres , Ics llambeaiix, les cris et le silence, 

Et Ic farouche aspect de ses fiers ravisseurs , 
Relevaient dc ses yeux les timides douceurs: 
^uoiqu’il en soil, ravi d’une si belle vue, 

.1 ai voulu lui parler et ma voix s’est perdue 5 
Immobile, saisi d’un long etonnement, 

Je Tai laisse passer dans son appartement. 

J’ai passe dans Ic mien. C’est lA que, solitaire, 

De son^iinage en vain j’ai voulu me distraire. 

Trop presciite a mes yeux, je croyais lui parler. 
J’aimais jusqu’a ses pleurs que je faisais couler. 
QuiJquefois, mais trop tard, je lui demandnis grace. 
J’employais les soiipirs , ct m 6 me la menace. 

Voila comme occupe de mon nouvcl amour, 

Mes yeux, sans se former, ont attendu Ic jour. 

Mais jo m'cu fais peut-elre une trop belle image; 

Eile in’est apparuc avee trop d’avantage; 

Narcisse , qu’en dis-tu ? 

\ WARCISS E. 

Quoi ! seigneur, croira-l-on 
Qu’ellc ait pu si long-temps se cacher a Neron ? 

NERON. 

Tu le s^s bien, Narcisse. Et, soil que sa colire 
M’imputat le mallieur qui lui ravit son frere; 


XI 
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Soil que son coenr, jaloux d'unc austere fierte , 

Enviat a nos yeux sa naissaiUe beaute; 

Fidele a sa doulcur, et dans Tombrc enf'^rmee, 

Ellc se derobait mime a sa renomniec: 

Et c’est cclte verlu , si iiouvelle a la eour, 

Dont la perseverance iri ite mon amo^ r. 

Quoi, jSarcissc , tandis qu*ii n’est pc^ nt de Koinaine- 
Quo mon amour n’hoiiorc, et nc r^nde phis vainej 
Qui 5 des qu’a ses regards ello ose,«e lier, 

Sur le coeur dc Cesar no Irs vienne essayer; 

Soule , dans son palais , la modeslo Jniiic 
Regarde lours hoiinours commo imc igiiominie, 

Fuit, ot ne daigno pas pout-otre s’infbrnier 
Si (^esar est aimable , ou bien s’il sail aimer? 
Dis-moi, Britaimicus Taime-t-il? 


Seigneur! 


74 AHGl^E. 

Quoi, s’il Taime, 

NEUON 


Si jeuno encor, se conuait-il lui-intane? 

D’uh regard cnchanteur oonnait-il le poison? 

N \ R CIS s E. 

Seigneur, ramoiir toujours n’atteiid pas la raison. 

iX’on doutez point, il raime. Instruiis par tant de ebarmes, 

Ses yenx soul deja fails a Tusage des larmcs. 

A ses moindros dosirs il sail s’aceominoder ; 

Et peiil-otro rieja sait-ii jiersuader, 

NERON. 

Quo dis-tu ? Sur son coeur il aurail quelquc empire! 

NARCISSE. 


Je ne sais. Mais, seigneur, ce que jo puis vous dire , 

Je Tai vu quclquofois s’arracber do oes lieux, 

Le coeur picin d’uri coui roux qii’il cacliait a vos yeux^ 
.D’liuo cour qiii lo full plcuraiit ringralitudo 5 
Las de votre grandeur I't de sa servitude j 
Enlro riiiipatiencc et la crainte flottant j 
11 allait voir Juuie, et revenail content. 

NERON. 


D'auiani plus malhouroux qu’il aura su liii plaire , 
JNarcissc , il doit plutbt souhaiter sa colere. 

Neroii iinpuneiuent ne sera pas jaloux. 
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NARCISSE. 

Vous? Et de quoi, seigneur, vous inquietez-vous? 
Janie a pu le et parlager ses peines, 

I'ille n’a vu ceSiler de^rmes que les siermes; 

Mais aujpjjKu'hui, seijneur, que scs yeux dessillcs, 
llcgaf^ant dt; plus pres'^cclat dont vous brillez, 
Veniitof autour de vous xs rois sans diadenie, 
Inconnus dans la foule, A^soii amant lui-mdme , 
Attaches sur vos s'htijitorer d’un regard 

Quo vous anrez sur eux fait tomber au hasard; 
Quand elle vous verra, de ce degre de gloire, 

\enir, on soupirant, avouer sa vicioiie, 

Majire, n’en doutez point, d’un coeur deja charm^ 
Commaudez qu’on vous aime, et vous serez aime. 

n£ron. 

A combien de chagrins il faut que je m^apprete! 
Que d'iinportunites! 

NARCISSE. 


Seigneur? 


Quoi done? Qui vous arrete, 
JiKRON- 


Tout- Octavic, Agrippine, Burrhus, 
ScMie({ue, Rome eutiere, el trois ans de verius. 

Non quo pour Octavie un reste de tendresse 
M’allac he a son hymen el plaignc sa jcunesse : 

Mes yenx , depuis long-temps fatigues de ses soins , 
Uaronient do ses pleurs daignent 6tre tenioins. 

Trop heureux, si bientol la faveur d’un divorce 
Me soul.igcait d’un joug qu’on m’impose par force ! 
Le Lid nierne cn secret semhic la condamner. 

Scs voiux, depuis quatre ans, ont beau I’iniporluner; 
Les dieux nc monlrent point que sa vertu les touche. 
D’aucun gage ^ Narcisse, ils n’honorent sa couche; 
li’ompire vainenicnt demande un heritier. 


IVARCISSK. 

Que tardez-vo^, seigneur, a la repudier? 
L’eiiipire, volri«cccur, tout condamne Octavie- 
Auguste, voire al'eal, soupirait pour Jjivie ; 
Par nil double divorce ils s’unircnt tons deux; 
Et vous deve^’empire a ce divorce heureux. 
Tiberc, {{ue Thymcn placa dans sa famille, 
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Osa bien a ses ycux repudier sa fille. 

Vous seul, jusques ici contraire a vos desirs, 
N’osez par un divorce assurer vos plaisirs^. 

* WERON. 


Et tie connais-tu pas rimplacable Ag^Jjppinc? 

Mon amour inquiet deja sc rimaginr ^ 

(^ui m'anicne Oetavie, ct d'uti oeil .^inBamme 
Attcste les saints droits d’un nceud^qu'elle a formd; 
Et, portant a mon cceiir des aUe/i^it<is plus rudcs, 
Me fait un long r^it de mes ingratitudes. 

De quel front soutenir ce faclieux entretien ? 

WARCISSE. 


N’etes-vous pas, seigneur, votre maitre et le sicn? 

Vous verrons-nous toujours trembler sous sa tutclle? 
Vivez, regnez pour vous. C’est trop regner pour elle- 
Craignez-vous? Mais, seigneur, vous iie la craignez pas. 
Vous vonez dc bannir Ic suporbe Pallas, 

Pallas , dont vous savez qu’elle soutient Taudace- 

NF.noN. 

Eloigne de ses yeux, j'ordonne, jc menace, 

.reroute vos conseils, j’ose les approuver; 

Je m’excJtc oontre elle, et tachc a la braver; 

Mais, je ^expose ici mon ame toute nuc, 

Sitot quo mon malhcur me ramenc a sa vue, 

Soit quo je n ose cncor dementir le pouvoir 
De CCS yeux ou j'ai lu si long-temps mon devoir; 

Soit ([u'si tanl dc bienfaits ma m^moire fidele 
Tjiu sonmettc cn secret tout ce que je tiens d'elle; 

Mais enfin mes eflbrts no me servent de rien: 

Mon genie etoiine tremble devant le sien. 

Et e'est pour m^affranchir de cette dependauce, 

Quo je la fuis partout, que mdme je roflense; 

Et que de temps en temps j’irrite ses ennuis, 

Afiii qu'clle in ovitc autant que je la fuis, 

Mais je I’aiTCle trop, retirc-loi, Narcisse; 

Britannicus pourrait t'accuscr d^artificc. 


NARCISSE. 

Non, iiou, Britannicus s^abandonne a ma f^i. 

Par son ordre, seigneur, il croit que je vous voi; 

Que jc m’infornie ici dc tout ce qui le touclife. 

£t veut de vos secrets Stre instntit par ma bouclie. 

Impurieut , 



TRAGfiDIE. 

• 1 • ^ 

Impatient surtout ue fevoir ses amours, 

11 attend dc mes soins ce fidele secours. 


.1 JU 




lYERON. 


V' NARCTSSE. 


t 


Seigneur, bi^uiissez-le loin d’elle. 

KJEROW. 


J’ai mes raisons, Narcisse; et tu peux con cevoir 
Qut; je lui vendrai cher le plaisir de la voir. 
Cependant vante-lui Ion kcureux stratagemc; 
Dis-liii qu cn sa favour oil me ironipe moi-menie; 
Qu’il la voit saus luon ordre. On ouvre 5 la voici. 
Va relrouver ton muilre, et me I'amene ici. 


SCENE III. 


JUJVIE, NERON. 

NERON. 

Vous vous iroublez, madame, et changes de visage; 
Lisez-vous dans mes yeux quelque triste presage ? 

JUNIE. 


Seigneur, jo no vous puls deguiser mon erreur; 
J allais voir Octavie, et non pas rempereur. 


NERON. 


I 

Jo lo sais bien , madame ; et n’ai pu , sans envie, 
Apprendre vos bontes pour I’heurcuse Octavie. 

JUNIE. 


Vous, seigneur? 


NKRON. 


Pensez-vous, madame, qu’en ces lieux , 
Seulc, pour vous connaitre, Octavie ait des yeux? 

JUNIE. 


Et quel autr£, seigneur, voulez-vous que j’iinplore? 
A qui demanacrai-jc un crime <juo j’ignore ? 

Vous qui Ic punissez, vous ne I ignorez pas. 

De grace, ap^nez-moi, seigneur, mes attentats. 

NERON. 


Quoi ? est-ce done une leg^re offense 


Ui^Uannicus* 
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ixG BRITANNICITS, 

J^e m’avolr sJ long-lcmps cache votrc^resencc? 
Ces iresors , dout Ic ciel voulut vous eizibcllir, 

Lcs avez-vous rcciis pour Ics cnscvclir? ^ 
L’hcureux Britaunicus vcrra-t-il, sans r amies, 
Croitre, loin de nos yeux, son amour, vos charm' 
Pourfjnoi , de ccUe gloirc cxclus jusm^'a co jour, 
M’avcz-vous, sans pilic, relcgue danpina coin ? 

On ditplus. Vous souffrez, sans en^re oflcnsee , 
Qu’il vous CSC , inadainc , cxpliqut^^sa peiisee : 

Car je no croirai point «fuc, sans me consulter^ 

IjH severe Junie ait voulu le flatter, 

]\i qu’clic ait conscnli d’aimer cl d’etre alniee , 

JSans quo i’en sois iusLruit tjue par ia rciiommce- 


JUNIE. 

Jc ne vous nirai point, seigneur, quo ses soupirs 
jVront daigne qiudqiiefois expliquer ses desirs. 

II ii’a point detourne ses regards d’luie hlle , 

Scuf r<*ste du debris d’uno illustre faniille. 

Peut-etre il se souvient qu\'n un temps plus lienrenv 
Son perc me rionima pour Tohjet de ses \oeiix. 

II m’aime , il obeit a reinpereur son peie ^ 

Kt i’ose dire <‘ucore, a vous , k voire mere: 

Vos dcairs soul toujoiirs si conlbrines aux sieiis.... 

NlilHON. 


i\Ia mere a ses desseJns, inadame, et j’ai les miens. 
jN'C parlous plus iei de Claude et d’Agrjppiiie ; 

Ce n’est point par leur choix que jo me dolerniine. 
C’est a moi scul, niadame , a repondro de vons; 
lit je veux, de roa main, vous cboisir uu epoux. 


JUNIE 

Ah! seigneur, songez-vous que toute autre alliance 
Fcra boute aux Cesars auteurs dc ma nuissance? 


NliRON. 

iS'on , madame, I’epoux doiit ]c vous cmrciieiis , 
Peut sans Iionte , assembler vos aieux et les si(;n^: : 
Vous pouvez, sans rougir, conseiitir a sa ilani/io. 

JUNIE. J 

1.1 quel csl done, seigneur, cet epoux ? 

jSLnoy. 


iMoi, nur.Iiime. 



TRAG^DIE. 

JUMK^ 

Vi)us ? 

, NKRON. 

Je vo»''s‘nom^erais, inadame, un autre nom 
Si j’cn sit" tils quelqu \utre au-dessus de Neron. 

Oiij* %vviir voHs fairc-'i'h choix ou vous puissicz soiisrrire, 
J’jii Tjvi'courti dcs ycui-^la eftur, Rome, etl’empire. 

PlT^ f ai cherclie, maJiI.'ne, ct plus jc cherche cnror 
1 mi quelles mains je dois ^onficr ce iresor, 

IMus je vois que Cesar, djgne scul de vous plaire , 

Kii doit etn; lui seiil Thcureux doposilaire \ 
lu peut dignemtni vous conlicr qu’aux mains 
A (fui Rome a coniniis reinpirc des humaiiis. 

Vous nu'mc, consultcz vus premieres annees; 

Claudius a son Ills It^s avail destinies 5 
:Mais e’etait en un temps on de I’empiro entior 
II croyait, quelque jour, le uoninier l lieritier. 

I-es dieux out prononcc. Loiji d<; leur rontredirc, 

C’est a vous de passer du eoU; do rempire. 

Ku vain dc ce present ils m’auraieut lionore, 

Si voire coeur dcvail en etre separc; 

Si taut de soins 11c sont adoucis par vos cliarmes; 

Si, tandis que je doime aiix veilles , aux alarmes , 

"^'es jours loujours a plaindre, et toujours envies, 

.le ne vais quelqiiefois soupircr a vos pieds. 

<^)u’Octavie a vos yenx nc iassc point d’onibrage; 

Rome, aussi-l)ien que moi vous donne son suniage, 

Repudie Oclavic et me fait denouer 

(hi hymen que le ciel ne veut point avouer. 

Songez-y done, madanie, et pesez en vous-memc 
Cc. choix digne dcs soins d’lin prince qui vous ainic , 

Dignc de vos beaux yeux Irop long-lenips captives. 

Dlgnc dc Tunivers a qui vous vous devez. 

JUNIK. 

Seigneur^ avoc raison je demeure etonnee. 

Je me vois, dans le cours d’une memo jouruec, 

(>on)me unc crimiiiclle amenec eu cos lieflx; 

Et, Jorsqu’ave^rayeur je parais a vos yeux, 

(^>ue sur mon itnjoccncc a peine je me lie, 

Vous m’oUrcz, ^ut d’uu coup, la place d'Oetavic! 

.Eosc dire poui'Wnt que je n"ai merite 
T\i cet ex^: d noimeur, ni ertte iudignitc ; 

Et pouv/<a-vous, seigneur, souhaitcr qu'aac fille 



menu' 
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Qui vk, presque on naissant, eteindre sa famillc } 

^ui, dans rokscurite nourrissant sa douleur, 

S'estfait une vertu conforme a son malheu^^ 

Passe subiternent, de celto nuit profond^ 

Dans un rang qui Texpose aux yeux de t/ut le 
Dont je n'ai pu de loin soutenir la clar 
Et dont une autre , enfin, remplitta nj^ijeste. 

NERON. 

Je vous ai deja dit que je la r^pndirf? 

Ayez moins de fraveur, ou moins dc modestie, 

N'acf usez point ici naon choix d’aveiiglemont; 

Je vous r^ponds de vous, coiisentcz seulement. 

Du sang dont vous soriez rappelez la memojre, 

Et lie prefevez point, a la solide gloirc 

Des lioimeurs dont Cesar prcleml vous revetir. 

La gloire d'un refus sujot au repcjulir. 

j u M E. 

Le ciel connait, seigneur, Ic fond dc ma pensec; 

Je nc me llatle point d’line gloire iiisonset?: 

Jc sais de vos preseiis mesurer la grandeur. 

Mais plus cc rang sur rnoi repandrait de splendour, 
l^Jus il me ferait lionte, et metirait en luiuiorc 
Le crime d’en avoir dcpouille Theritiere. 

IS KRO^!. 

eVst de ses int«*rels prendre beaucoup de soin^ 
j'ladamc; et ramitie ne pout aller plus loin. 

Alais ne nous flattons point, ct laissons le mystere. 

La soeur vous louche ici beaucoup moins que le Irerc; 
Et pour Britamiicus.... 

J TJ NIE. 

II a su me toucher, 

Seigneur, el je n’ai point pretendu m en caclicr. 

Cette sincerite, sans doutc, esl peu discrete; 

Mais toujonrs de mon coeur ma bouclie est rinterprelc. 
Abscnle de la coiir, je u’ai pas du penscr, 

Seigneur, qii’en Tart de feiiidre il falliit m’exe/<:er. 
J'aime Britanniens ; jc lui fus deslinee 
Quand I’empirc devait suivre son bymchiec, 

Mais CCS memos malhcurs qui I’cn onl eearte ^ 

Ses honneurs abolis, son palais deserle , \ 

La fuitc d"uuc cour quo sa chute a baunie ^ 



TRAG^DIfi. 

Sont autant de liens qui retiennent Junie. 

Tout ce que voiis voyez conspire a vos desirs; 

Vos jours, toi’>Aia“'^reins, coulcnt dans les plaisirs; 
L’empire pour _;ous I’inepuisable source; 

Ou, si/: ^Jque chagri- .en interrompt la course , 
Toutj^mivers, soignc’v x de les entrelcnir, 

S’efcl^esse a I’cllacer di-votre souvenir. 

Britannicus est seul. Que’que eniiui qui Ic presse, 

II no voit, dans son sort, yie moi qui s’intercsse; 
lu n’a pour tout plaisir, seigneur, que quel(|ues plcurs 
(Jui lui font quelquefois oublier scs maiheurs. 

NERON. 

Et ce sont CCS plaisirs ct ces pleiirs que j’envie; 

(^)iie lout autre que lui me pairail de sa vie; 

JNI.iis je garde a ce prince un traiteineiit plus doux, 
Rladaine, il va bientul parailre devant vous. 

J u KIE. 

Ah! seigneur, vos vertus m"ont toujours rassuree 

NERON. 

Je pouvais tie ces lleux lui defendre I’entrei'; 

rnadamc, jo veux 2>revenir le danger 
On son ressentiment Ic ponrraiL engager. 

Jo ue veux point Ic perdre; il vaut niieuxcjiic lui-mcinc 
Efitende son .'iiTct de la boiiclic qu’il aime. 

Si scs j^urs vous sont chers, eloignez-le de voiis, 

Sans tju’il ait aueun lieu de me croirc jaloux; 

Pc son bannissement preiicz sur vous roHensc’ 

Et, soil jiar vos disconrs, soit par votre silence, 

I)n moins, par vos froidcurs, failes-lui concevoir 
(^u’il doit 2>ortcr aillcurs scs voeux et son espoir. 

JUME. 

IMoi, que jc lui proiionce un arret si severe! 

]\la Iwichc inillc fois lui jura le contraire. 

(^)iiand ineme jusque-in je pourrais me irahir, 

Wes yeux lui d^fendront, seigneur, de m’obeir- 

I NEHON. 

Cache pres d^^cs lieux, je vous verrai, madame. 
Renfermez vj6trc amour dans le fond de voire ame; 
Vous n’^iurez jioint pour moi de langagcs secreis ; 
J’c^^lchdrai dcs regards que vous croirez muds; 



3o BniTANNICUS, 

Et sa perte sera i’infailliblc salairc 

D’un geste, ou d’un soupir cchappe pour l^ui plaire. 

JUNIE. 

llelas! si j’ose encor former quelques /louhaits, 
Seigneur, permettez-moi de nc Ic voiiw-mais. 

SCENE \J!. 

JUNIE, NARCISsL, NERON. 

N ARCISSE. 

Britannicus, seigneur, doniandc la princcsse: 

11 a]>proche. 

KlillON. 

Qu’il vicniic. 

JUNIE. 

Ah, seigneur! 

KliRON. 

Je vnu.s 

Sa fortune depend de vous plus qnc de moi. 
Madame, en le voyanl, songcz que je vous voi, 

SCENE V. 

JUNIE, NARCISSE. 

J (J NI E. 

All! cher Narcisse, cours au-devanl de ton mailrc , 
Uis-lui... 

SCENE VI. 

NARCISSE , BRITANNICUS , JUNIE. 

JUNIE. 

Jc suis perdue, et jc le vois paraitre. 

B RITA N N1C U S. 

IMadame, quel bonlieur me rapproelie de vous? 

(Jixoi , jc puis done jouir d’nn cnlrclicn si donx ! 

Mais parmi ce plaisir^ quel chagrin vous devrre?. 
llelas! puis-je espercr de vous revoir encored 
J^iut-il que je derobe , avee mille detours , 

Un bonheur que vos yeux m’accordaient tous Ics jours 
Quelle null! Qurd reveil! Vos pleiirs , voire presc'i:''C 
IN’ont poiui de ces crucis dcsariuc ririsoloucc? 



TRAG^DIE. 

Qne fnisiiit votrcamant? Quel demon cnvicux 
M’a refuse Tlionncur de mourir a vos yeux? 

Ilelas ! dans la dont voiis eticz attcinte, 

Aravez-vouo ^ cn sect'll , adressc quclque plainte ? 
Ma piinc* sc, avez-voT s daigne me souhaiter ? 

o • " ’_' _’ ii:_A_ 


que VOS yeui' 

Parlez. Nous sommes .scul/,Notrc ennemi trompe, 
Taudis qiic \e vous parle , est ailleurs ocrupe. 
Meiiageoiis les momens de cette heureuse absence. 


JUNIE. 


Vous etes on des lieux tout plcins de sa puissance : 

inurs nienries, seigneur , peuvent avoir des yeux; 
£t jamais Tempereur n’est absent de ces lieux. 

BRITANNICUS. 

El depuis quand , madame , etes-vous si crainlive? 
Quoi, deja votre amour souffre qu’on lo caplive? 
Qii’est devenu ce ceeur qui me jurait toujoiirs 
])e fairc a Neron mfime euvier uos amours? 
iMais bannis&ez, madame , une inutile crainto ; 

La foi dans tons les cteurs n’est pas encore eteinlo; 
Eii^icun scmblo des yeux approuver nion eourroux; 
l^a mere de Neron sc declare pour nous. 

Rome, dc sa conduilc cllc-mcme ofl'ensee.... 

JUNIE. 

Ah ! seigneur, vous parlcz contre voire pcnsec. 
Vous-iurme , vous m’avez avoue mille fois 
Que Rome le louait d'une commune voix : 

Toujours a sa vertu vous reudiez quclque hommago. 
Sans doulc la douleur vous dicte cc langago. 

BRITAjSNIGUS. 

Ce dlscniirs me surpreud, il le faut avoucr. 

Jo nc vous cherchais pas pour renlendre loner. 

Quoi! pour vous eonfier la douleur qui m’accable - 
A peine je derohe un moment favorable ; 

Et ce moment si^cber, madame, est consume 
A loner rcruiein^dont jesuis opprimd! 

Qiii vous rend ^rvous-meme en uii jour si contraii e? 
Quoi 5 m^me vos regards ont appris a so taire? 

Que vois-jer Vous craigneado renconlrer mes yeux? 
Ncrou ous plalrait-il? Vous serais-je odieux ? 




3a BRITANNICUS; 

Ah I 51 ie le eroyais...* Au nom des dieux, madame, 
Eclaircissez le trouble ou vous jelez mon anie. 
Parlez. Ne suis-je plus dans votre souvemifc^ 

JUNIE. / 

Reiirez-vous, seigneur; rcmpereur venir* 

BRlTANNIClKi, 

Aprcs ce coup, Narcisse, a quui dufs-je m^attcndrc? 

^ (iJ iorl.) 

SCENE*VlI. 


NARCISSE, NERON , JUME. 


Madame.... 


KEROK. 
JU IE. 


Non^ seigneur, je ne puis rien entendre. 
Vous 6tes obei, Laissez couler du moins 
Des larmcs dont scs yeux nc seront pas temoius. 


SCENE VIIL 


NARCISSE, NERON. 

He Lien, de Icur amour, tu vois la violence, 
Nardssc : elle a paru jusque dans son silence j 
Elle aime mon rival, je ne puis I’ignorer. 

Metis je mettrai ma joie a le desesperer. 

Je me fids dc sa peine unc image charmanle ; 

Et je Tai vu douler du coeur de son amante. 

Jc la suis. Mon rival t’ailend pour eclater. 

Par de nouveaux soupcons , va, cours le tourmenter 5 
Et, taudis qu’a nics yeux on le pleure , on I’adore , 
P\ais-lui paver Lieu cner un Louheur q;u il ignore. 

SCENE IX. 


NARCISSE seul. 

La fortune I’appelle une seconde fois, 

Narcisse j voudrais-lu resister a sa voix ? | 

Suivons jusques au bout ses ordres favorabK^s ; 

£t, pour nous rendre beureux , perdons les jbiiserabks. 



FIN DU SECOND ACIE» 
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ACTE TROISifiME. 




SCfeNE I. 

NfiRcfet, BURRHUS. 

BURRHUS. 

JPaLL As obelra, seigneur. 

NKROH. 

Et de quel oeil 

Ma mere a-t-elle vu confondre son orgueil? 

BURRHUS. 

Ne doulez point, seigneur, que ce coup ne la frappe j 
Qu"en reproches bientdt sa douleur ne s'^cbappe. 

Ses transports^ des long-temps , commencent d’eclater; 
A d'inutiles cris puissenl-ils sarr^ter? 

NERON. 

Quoi! dc quclque dessein la croyez-vous capable? 

BURRHUS. 

Agrippine , seigneur, est toujours redoutable. 

Aomc et tous vos soldats reverent ses aieux; 

Germanicus sou p«!re est present a Icurs yeux. 

Elle suit sou pouvoir; vous savez son courage: 

Et* CO qui me la fait redouter davantage y 
C"est quo vous appuyez vous-^mdme son courroux; 

Et quo vous lui donnez des armes contre vous. 

HERON. 

Moi y Burrhus ? 

BURRHUS. 

Get amour y seigneur, qui vous possMe... 
NERON. 

Jc vous emends , Burrhus : Ic mal est sans remede. 

Mon coeur s'en f!st plus dit quc vous ne JXien dirm* 

II faut que j’ab^e enfin. 

BURRHUS. 

Vous vous le figur^, 


Britnnnkus. 
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34 BRITANNICUS, 

Seigneur; ct, satisfnit de quelquc resistance, 

Vous redoutez un mal faible dans sa naissance. 

Mais si dans son devoir votre coeur adermi / 

Voulail ne point s’entendre avec son enno^ii; '■ 

Si dc VOS premiers ans voua consuiiiez If gloirc j 
Si vous daignicz, seigneur, rappeler lamiemoire 
Des vertus d’Oetavie indigne de ce prix , 

Et de son chaste amour vainqneur dei'vos mepris; 
Surtout, si, de Juuie evitant la pr^cnce , 

Vous coudamniez vos yeux a qneltfues jours d’abscnce 
Croyez-moi, quelquc amour qui semblc vous charmer, 
On n’aime point, seigneur , si Ton ue veut aimer. 

NERON. 


Je vous croirai, Burrhus, lorsque dans les alannes , 
II faudra soutenir la gloire de nos armes; 

Ou^ lorsque plus tranquille , assis dans le senat. 

11 faudra decider du destin de I’etat, 

Je m’en reposerai sur votre experience. 

Mais , croyez-moi, I’amour est une autre science . 
Burrhus; et je ferais quelque diHiculte 
D'abaisser jusquc-la votre sevdrite. 

Adieu. Je soulfre trop eloigne de Junie. 


SCENE II. 

BURRHUS seul. 

Enfin, Burrhus, Neron decouvre son genie. 

Cette ferocite, que tu croyais llechir, 

De tes faiblcs liens est pr£te a s’all’ranchir. 

En quels cxces peul-^tre elle va se repandre ! 

O dieux! en ce malhcur quel conseil dois-je jjrendre ? 
Sdtiequc , dont les soins me devraient soulager 
Occupc loin de Rome , ignore ce danger. 

Mais quoi ? Si, d’Agrippinc excitant la tendresse. 

Je pouvais.... 

SCENE III. 

ALBINE, AGRIPPINE, BURR^IUS. 

liURRHUS. 

La voici, mon boaheur me Tadresse, 



TRAGfiDIE. 

AGRIFPINE. 

He bien, jc me^ trompais, Tturrhus , dans mes soupcons; 
Et voiis vous signa'ez par d'illustres logons. 

On exile Pallas, dont Ic crime , peut-6tre, 

Kst d’avoira rempiro cleve voire maitre. 

Vous le savez trop bicn. Jamais, sans scs avis, 

Ciap;Jc, qu’il gouvernpit, n’cut adople inon fils. 

Que dis-je? A son epou|e on donne une rivalc-, 

Ou afl’ranchit Neron de la foi conjugate : 

Digne cmploi d\m ministre, ennemi des flaneurs , 

Choisi pour incltre un frein a scs jeunes ardours, 

De les flatter lui-mcme , et nourrir dans son ame 
Le mepris de sa mere, ct Toubli de sa femme! 

BURRHUS. 

Madame, jusqu’ici e’est trop t6tm’accuscr. 

I/empereur ii’a rien fait qu'on ne pulsse excuser- 
N’imputez qu’a Pallas un exit neccssairc : 

Sou orgueil, des long-temps , cxigeait re salaire 5 
Et Tempcrcur no fait qu’accomplir, a regret, 

Ce que toule la cour demandait en secret. 

Le rosto nst un malheur qui u’est point sans ressource* 
Dos lartncs d’Oclavie on pent tarirla source. 

Mals calinez vos tiNnnsports. Par un chomin plus doiix, 
Vous lui ponrrez plutol ramener son epoux. 

Los menaces, les cris le rendront plus faroticlie. 

AGRIPPINE. 

p 

All! Ton s'eflbrcc en vain dc me former la bouclio. 

Jp vois quo inon silence irrile vos dedains; 

Et e’est trop respecter Touvrage do mes plains. 

Pallas ii’oniporlo pas tout Tappui d'Agrippine; 

Lc ciol m’eii luisse asscz pour venger ina mine. 

Lo fils dc Claudius commence a rcsseiitir 
J)cs crimes, dont jo n’ai que le sciil rcpeiilir. 

.Virai, n’en^dontoz point, le montrer a Tarmeo ; 
Plaindre aux yqpx des soldats son onfanoc oppritnec; 
Lour fairc, a mon exemple, expier lour errour. 

On verra d’u'n cole lo fils d’liii empereur 
Rcdemandant la foi jurec a sa famillo, 

Et dc Germr,nicus on entendra la fille; 

Do Tautre, Ton verra le fils d’ASnobarbus , 

Appuye de Senique, ct du iribunlluiTbiis, 

Qui tous deux, de Tcxil rappcles par moi-m6me, 
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36 BRITANNICUS, 

Partagent a mes yeux Tautorite supreme. 

Dc nos crimes coxnmuns je veux ^u’on soit instruit: 
On saura les chemins par ou je 1 ai conduit/ 

Pour rendrc sa puissance et la v6tre odieuses, 
J’avoiierai Ics rumeurs les plus injurieuses. 

Je confcsserai tout, exils^ assassinats, 

Poison memc.... 

BURRHUS. 

0 

Madame, ils ne 'v^us croiront pas. 
11s sauront recuser I’injuste stratag^me 
'D'un temoin irrite qui s'accuse lui-meme. 

Pour luoi, qui le premier secondai vos desseins, 
Qui fls mdmc jurer Tarmee cntre ses mains, 

Je ne me repens point de ce zele sincere : 

Madame , c'est un (ils qui succede a son pere. 

Kn adopiant Ncron, Claudius , par son choix, 

Dc son fils et du v6tre a confondu les droits. 

Rome Fa pu choisir. Ainsi, sans ^trc injuste, 

Elle clioisit Tib^re adopte par Auguste \ 

£t le jeuue Agrippa , de son sang descendu, 

Se vit exclu d’un rang vainement prelendu. 

Sur tant de foiidemens sa puissance etablie, 

Par vous-meme aujourd’liui ne peut 6tre affaiblicj 
Et, s’il m’ecoute encor, madame, sa bonte 
Vous en fera bient6t perdre la volonte. 

J’ai commence , je vais poursuivre mon ouvrage- 

SCENE IV. 

AGRIPPINE, ALBINE. 

AUBINE 

Dans quel emportement la douleur vous engage, 
Madame! L’empcreur puisse-l-il Fignorer! 

AC RfPPINE 

Ah ! lui>meme a mes yeux puisse-t-il se montrer! 

AURINE. 

Madame, au nom des dieux, cachez voire colere. 
Quoi, pour les intercts de la soeur ou du frere, 
Faut-il saqrifier le repos de vos jours 
Conlraindrez-vous Cesar j usque dans ses amonrs ? 
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agrippine:. 

Quoi, ta nc vois done pas jusqu’on Ton nie ravalr, 

Albiiie? eVst a laoi qu on donno uao rivale. 

Bientot, si jc nc romps ce funeste lien, 

Ma place est occupee, et je ne suis plus rien. 

Jusqu’ici d’un vain litre Octavie honorec. 

Inutile a la tour, en etait ignoree. 

Les graces, les honneurs par moi seule verses , 

M’altiraient dcs mortels teg voeux int^resses. 

Une autre de Cesar a surpris la tendresse 5 
£llc aura le pouvoir d'epouse ct de niaitresse. 

Le fruit de tant dc soins, lu pompe dcs C^sars, 

Tout deviendra le prix d’un seul de ses regards. 

Que dis-je? L’on m’evite , et deja delaissee... 

Ah! je ne puis , Albine, cn souffrir la pensee ! 

Quand je devrais du cicl haler I’aiT^l fatal, 

Neron, I’ingrat Neron.... 

SCENE V. 

ALBINE, AGRIPPINE, BRITANNICUS, NARCISSE. 

AGBTPPINE. 

Mais voici son rival. 
lUUTANNICUS. 

Nos ennemis communs ne soul pas invincibles, 

Madaync; nos malheurs trouvent des cocurs scnsiblcs. 

Vos amis et Ics miens , jusqu’alors si secrets, 

T^ndis que nous perdions le temps cn vains regrets, 

Animes du courroux qu’allume.rinjustice, 

Viennent dc conficr Icur douleur a Narcisse. 

Neron n est pas encor tranquille possesseur 
Dc I’ingrate qu’il aime au mepris de ma soeut. 

Si vuus etes toujours sensible k sou injure, 

On pent dans son devoir ramener le parjurc. 

La moitie du sepal s'interesse pour nous; 

Sylla, Pisou, Plautus.../ 

AGBIPPINE. 

Prince, que dites-vous? 

Sylla, Pison ^d^lautus, les chefs dc la nobles.seI 

BniTANMCPS. 

Madame, je vois bieu que ce discours vous blesse; 
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Et que votre courroux, tremblant, irresolu, 

Graint deja dVbtoair tout ce qu'il a voulu. 

Non, vous avcz irop bien etabli nia disgracfe; 
D'aucun ami pour moi ne rcdoutez Taudacc : 

II ne m’en reslc pins \ et vos soins trop prudens 
Les out tous ecartes ou seduits des long-temps. 

AGRIPPINK. • 

Seigneur, a vos soupfoiis donnez moins dc creance; 
Votre salut depend de notre intelligence. 

J’ai promis, il suQu. Malgre vos cnnemis , 

Je lie revoquc rien dc ce (|ue j’ai promis. 

Lc coupable Nerou fuit en vain ina colerc. 

Tot ou tard il faudra qu’il enlende sa mere. 

JY'ssalrai tour a lour la force et la douceur-, 

Ou moi-inemc , avec moi conduisanl votre soeur, 

J'irai senior partoiit rna crainte et ses alarmes, 

Et ranger tous les coeurs du parti de ses larrnes. 

Adieu. J’assiegerai Neron de toules parts. 

Vous , si vous m’en croyez , evitez ses regards. 

SCENE VI. 

BRITANNICUS, NARCISSE. 

BRITANNiGtJ S. 

INe m’as-lu pas flatte d’une fausse espcrqncc ? 

Puis-jc sur ton recit fonder quelque assurance , 
Narcisse ? 

NARCISSE. 

Oui. Mais , seigneur, ce n’est pas cn ccs lieux 
Qu il faut dcveloppcr ce mystere a vos yeux. 

Sortons... Qu*attendez-vous? 

BRITANNICUS. 

Cc que {'attends , Narcisse 

Helas! 

NARCISSE. 

Expliquez-vous. 

BRITANNICUS. • 

Si, par ton ariiflce, 


Je pouvais revoir.... 
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NA RGXSSE. 

Qui? 

BRITANNICUS. 

Ten rougis. Mais, enfin, 
D^un coeur moins agit^ j^attendrais mon destiii. 

]NARGiSSE. 

Apr^d tous mcs discours vous la croyez fiddle ? 

BRiT^ANNICUS. 

Non ^ je 1 a crois, Narcisse, ingrat^, Griminelle, 

Digue do mon courroux. Mais je sens, malgr^ moi, 
Que je no le crois pas autant que je le doi. • 

Dans ses egareinens mon cceur opiniatre, 

Lul prcte des raisons , Texcuse , i’idohUre. 

Je voudrais vaincre ealiii mon incrcdulite : 

Jc la voudrais hair avec tranquillite* 

Et qui croira qu’un coeur, si grand en apparence ^ 
D’une inlulele cour cuuemi des Tcnfance , 

Renonce a tant dc gloirc; cl, des le premier jour, 
Traine une perfidie inouie a la cour? 

N ARCISSE. 

Et qui sail si Tingratc , cn sa longue retraite, 

N"a point dc rempereur medite Ja defaite ? 

Trop sure cjue scs yeux nc pouvaicnt se caclier, 
Pcut-etre ^jlle fuyait pour se faire chcrclier; 

Pour exciter Neroii par la gloire pdnible 
De vaincre une (ierte jusqu’alors invincible. 

BRITANNIGUS. 

Je he la puis done voir? 

NARCISSE. 

Seigneur, cn ce moment, 

Elle revolt les voeux de son nouvcl amant. 

BRITANWICUS. 

He bicn, Narcisse, allons. Mais que vois-je? C’cstelle. 

^ARC1SSE. k part. 

Ab, dieux! A Tempereur portons cetle nouvelle. 
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SCENE VIL 

JUNIE, BRITANNICUS. 

JUNIE. 

Rctirez-vous, seigneur, ct fuycz un courroux 
Que ma perseverance allumc centre vous. 

INdron est irrit^. Je me suis ^cba^>de , 

Tandis qu’aTarrfiter sa mere est occupee. 

Adieu. Reservez^vous , sans blesser xnon amour, 

Au plaisir detne voir justifier un jour. 

Votrc image sans cesseest presente a mon amc. 

Rien ne Ten pent bannir. 

BBITAWNICUS. 

Je vous cntends, niadame. 
Vous voulez que ma fuitc assure vos d< 5 sirs: 

Que je laisse un cliamp libi'e a vos nouveau\ soupirs. 
Sans douie, eii me V03’ant, une pudeur secrete 
Ne vous ]aisse gouter qu’une joie inquiete. 

He bien ! il faut partir. 

JUNIE. 

Seigneurj sans ni'imputer.... 
b’ritannicus. 

Ah! vous deviez du moins plus long-temps disputft*. 
Je ne inurmure point qu’unc amide commune 
Se range du parti que flatte la fortune ; 

Que Teclat d’un empire ait pu vous ^blouir; 

Qu’aux depens de ma soeur vous cn voutiez jouir. 
Mais que de ces grandeurs comoie une autre occupee, 
Vous in’en aycz paru si long-temps detronipec: 

Non , je Tavoue encor , mon cceur desespere 
Contre ce seul malbeur n'etait point prepare. 

J’ai vu sur ma ruiue elever rinjuslicc; 

De mes persecuteurs j’ai vu le eiel complice : 

I’aiit d’horreurs n’avaicnt point epuis^ son courroux , 
Madame; il me rcstak d’etre oublie de vous. 

JUNIE. 

Dans un temps plus heureux, ma juste ]mpaii«nce 
Vous ferait repenlir de voire defiance. 

Mais Neron vous menace. En ce pressantdanger, 


Seigneur, 
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Seigneur, j"ai d'autres soins que de vous affliger. 

Allcz , rassurez-vous , el cessez de vous plaindre; 

!Neron nous ecoutait^ ec m'ordonnait de feindre. 

BR1TA.NN1GUS. 

Quoi! le cruel...» 

JUME. 

Temoin de lout noire enlretieu , 

D’un visage severe examinalt le mien , 

Pret a fairc sur vous eclatec la vengeance 
D’un geste confident de noire intelligence. 

BRIT^NWICUS, 

Neron nous ecoutnit, Madame? Mais, helas! 

Vos yeux auraieut pu feindre , el ne m’abuser pas: 

11s pouvaient me nommer Tauteur dc cet outrage. 
L’amour esl-il muet j ou n’a-t-il qu’un langage ? 

Dc quel trouble un regard pouvait me presei ver I 
J 1 fallait..,. 

JUNIE. 

11 fallait me taire , ct vous sauver. 

Conibien de fois , helas ! puisqu’il faut vous le dire , 
Mon cceurde sou desordre allait-il vous instruii'e! 

Dc combien dc soupirs inlcrrompant le cours , 

Al-je evilc vos yeux que je cherchais toujours ! 

Quel lourniont de se taire en voyant cc qu’ou aime! 

De rentendre gemir, dc Faflliger soi-m6me, 

I-orsquc par im regard on peut le consoler! 

Mais (|u^ds pleurs cc regard aurait-il fait couler! 

All! dans ce souvenir, inquiete , iroubl^e , 

Je uc me senlais pas assez dissimulec. 

Dc mon front cfl'raye je craignais la paleur. 

Je irouvais mes regards Irop pleins dc ma douleur. 

Sans ccsse il me semblall que Neron en colerc 
Me venait reprocher Irop de soiii dc vous plaire. 

Je craignais mon amour vainement renferme; 

Enfin , j’aurais voulu rravoir jamais aime. 

Helas I pour sou bonheur , seigneur, et pour le notre - 
II n’ost que trop iiistruit dc mon coeur et du vdlre. 
Allcz , encore im coup , cachez-vous a ses yeux. 

Mon cocur plus a loisir vous eclaircira mieux : 

De millc secrets j’aurais comptc a vous reudre. 

BKIT 4NNICUS. 

Ah, n’en voila que trop! C’est trop me faiie entendre . 
Britanniciis. 
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Madame , moii bonheiir, mon crime, vos bontes. 
Et savez-vous pour moi lout ce que vous quittez? 

SCENE VllL 


BRITANNICUS, 3UNIE, NEROJN. 

13H IT A.N N I CTJ S sc jnlaut aux pleds cle Junio. 

Quand pourrai-jc a vos pieds expier ce reprochc ? 

JUNIE. 

Que faites-vous? Helas ! voire rival s’approchc. 

NliRON. 

Prince, conlinuez des transports si ehariuans. 

Se coiicois vos bontes par scs reniereimens , 
Madame*, a vos genoux je viens do le surprendre. 
Mais il aurail aussi quelquo grace a me rendre ; 

Cc lieu le favorise , et ]o vous y reiiens 
Pour lui faciliter dc si doux eiili’elieiis. 

HRI TAIN NIC bS. 

Jc puis meltre a ses pJeds ma douleur ou nia joie . 
Partout ou sa bonte consent que je la voic ; 

Et Taspect de ces lieux, od vous Ja rctciiez , 

N’a rion dont lues regards doivent 6tre etoiincs. 

N E R o ^ 

Etquo vous inonirerit-ils qui ne vous averllsse 
Qu’il I'aul qu’on me rcspccle, et que Ton m’obeissc 

KKITA N N J 0 ns. 

fls lie nous ont pas vus Tun ca I'aulre clever, 

Aloi , pour vous ub<Mr , et vous, pour me braver; 

El lie s’atteiidaient pas , lorsqu ils nous >ireul mdlrc, 
^u’un jour Ooniitius me dut parler en maitre. 

TNER ON. 

AinsI par le deslin nos voeux soul traverses ; 
J'obeissais alors, et vous obeissez. 

Si vous n’avez appris a vous laisser conduire , 

Vous iHcs jeuue encore , el Ton peul vous inslruire* 

BRlTAiNjNlC:US* 


Et qul ni'en iustruira? 
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tragiSdie: 


WKROK. 

Tout I’cmpire a la fois , 

Roiiif. 

BRITANMICUS. 


Rome met-elle au nombre dc vos droits 
Tout ce qu’ont de cruel I’injustice el la force, 

Lcs cinprisonnemensj le rapt, et le divorce? 

NEUON. 

Rome ne porte point ses regards cuiieux 
Jusque dans des secrets que je cache a ses yeux. 
luiitez son respect. 

BIUTANNIGUS. 

On sail ce qu'ellc cn pense. 
ivkhojv. 

Eilc sc tait du moins^ imitez son silence. 

BRITAIVNICUS. 

Ainsi Neron commence a ne sc plus forcer. 

N !•: u o 

Neron dc vos discours commence a sc lasser. 

BRITAJNNieUS. 

Cliacuii devait benir Ic bontiour de son regno. 

JVKKOIN. 

Heureux ou mallicurcux, il snffit qu'on me craigno. 

BKITANWICUS. 

Jc connais mal Junie, on dc lols seniimcns 
\e merileronl pas ses applaudisseniens. 

NiinoN. 

Du moins , si je ne sais le secret dc lui plairc, 

Je sais I’art de punir im rival lemeraire. 

BRITANWTCUS. 

Pour moi, tfuclquc peril qui me puisse accablcr, 

Sa seule inimilie pent me lairc trembler. 

WKRON. 

Souliaitez-la, C’est tout ce quo je vous puis dire. 

BRITANNIGUS. 

Le bonbeur de lui plaire est le seul ou j'aspirc. 
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N K HON. 

Elio vtius I’a piorai.s, vous lui plairez toujours 

BHITANKICOS. 

Je HR sai.s pas, du moins , epier ses di.scours. 

Je Ja l:iis.sr cxpliqucr sur tout ce qiii me touche; 
Et no me cache point pour lui fermer la bouche. 

N K RON. 

Je vous cntcnds. He bien, gardes!« 


SCENE IX. 


LES IMEMES ; cw chef des gardes^ g-arpes dims le fond- 

JtJNIE. 

Quo faites-vous? 

Cost voire frore. Helas! e’est un aniant jaloux. 

Seigneur, mille inalheurs pcrsecutenl sa vie. 

Ah! son bonheur peut-il exciter votre envic? 

Soulli'cz que de vos coeurs mpprochanl les liens , 

,1e me cache a vos yeux et me dcrobe aux sienSi 
Ma fuilc arretera vos discordes fatales (i); 

Seigneur, i'irai remplir le nombre des vcstales. 

Nc lui dispute/ plus mes voeux infortiines ; 

Soullrez que les dieux seuls en soinnt importunes. 

N KUON. 

L’cnrreprise , madaine, cst ctrange et soudainc. 

Dans son appartement, gardes , qu’on la remene. 

Gardez Rritanuiciis dans celui de sa soeur. 

BRITANNICUS. 

C’cst ainsi quo Ncron sail disputcr un coeur. 

JUKI E. 

Prince, sans Tirriler, cedons a cel orage. 

NERON. 

Gardes, obeissez sans tarder davantage. 

g>irdr 9 801 trnt arfc Jiinic cl d*auUc 6 aver Brilannit Ua.) 


(i) f^arianfc : 

Ma fuile arr^tora ccs desurdre^ funestes, 

Et dii ma \ie amt clinix j’irai donner les testes. 

JYota. Cette variante n^est point de Racine. 
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SCENE X. 

n6R0N, BURRHUS ; UN CHEF T>ES gardes , GARDES 

dans le fond* 

BURRHUS. 

Que vois-je ? O ciel! 

NERON^ tans voir Burrhus- 

Ainsi Icurs feux sont redoubles. 

Jc rcconnais la main qui les a rasscmblcs. 

Agrijjpine ne s’est presentee a ma vne^ 

Nc s’cst dans ses discours si long-temps etenduc, 

(^uc ponr faire jouer cc ressort odieux- 

(aii chef drs j;nid«5.) 

Qu’on sache si ma mere est encore en ces lieux, 

SCENE XL 

rsERON, BURRHUS; gardes dans Ic fond. 

NERON. 

Burrhus, dans ce palais je voux qu’on la retienne, 

Et qu’au lieu d^a garde on lui donne la mienne. 

BURRHUS. 

Quol, seigneur, sans I’ouir? Une mire! 

NERON. 

• ArrAtez, 

J’ignore quel projet, Burrhus , vous meditez ; 

Mais, depuis quelqucs jours, tout ce que jc desire 
Trouve en vous uu censcur pr6t a me contredire. 
Repondez-m’en 5 vous dis-je; ou, sur votre rofus. 
D'autres me repondronl et d’clie el dc Burrhus. 
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ACTE QUATRlfiME, 

SCENE I. 

AGRIPPINE, I>URRHUS. 

BURRHUS. 

Otn, madame, h loisir vous pourrez voiis defendre. 
Ccs av lui-m(*mc ici consent de voiis entendre. 

Si soil ordre au palais vous a fait rctenir, 

(.. cst pcul-etre a desse^iri de vons rntrclcnir. 

(^noi qu'il oil soit, si j’ose expliquer ma pcnsec , 

We vous soijvenez plus qifil vous ait offensee. 
Prepnrez-vous plulot a lui tcndi'c les bras, 
.Defendez-vous , madame, et ne raecustr/ pas. 

Voiis voyez , e'est lui seul que la cour envisage. 
Qiioiqu’il soit votre fils, ct menu; votre ouvrage, 

II esl votre eiiipercur. Vous etes comme nouSj 
Sujelle a cc pouvoir qu'il a recu de vous. 

Scion qu’il vous menace ou bicn qu’il vous caresse, 

La ronr, auiour do vous , ou s’ecarte, ou s’empresse. 
G'csl son appui qu’on clicrche cn chorcbaiit votre appui^ 
Mais void I’empereur, 

AG HIPJMJNE. 

Qu’on me laisse avec lui, 

SCENE 11. 

AGRIPPINE, NERON. 

AGRIPPINK, s’aSi.cyonI 

Approclicz-vous , Neron, ct prenez voire place. 

(iVeron s'tissieil.) 

On veut sur \os soupcons quo je vous satisfassc. 
J’ignore de quel crime on a pu me noircir. 

He tons ceux que j’ai fails je vais vous orlalrcir. 

Vous reguoz. Vous savez conihicn votre naissanco 
Entrc Tempire et vous avail mis dc distance. 
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Lcs droits de mes aieux, que Rome a cousacr^s, 
F^taient memc sans moi d'inutilcs degres. 

Quand dc Britannicus la mere condamnee 
Laissa de Claudius disputcr I'hymenee; 

Pnrini Innt de beautes qui briguercut sou choix^ 

Qui de ses airranchis mendierent les voix, 

Je souhaitai son lit, dans la seule pcnsee 
Dc vous laisscr au tr6tie ou je serais placee. 

Je Jlccliis inon orgueil, j'allai irouvcr Pallas. 

Sou mailrc, cliaqiie jour caresse dans mes bras, 

Prit inseiisihlement dans Jes yeux de sa niece 
L’ainour, on je voiilais ainener sa tendresse. 

JVJai'i rc lien du safug qui nous joiguait lous deux, 

Fi itiiiut, Claudius d^uii lit iricestucux: 

II u'osait epouserla fille de son frere. 

Lc sciial bu seduit. Unc loi nioins severe, 

Mit Claudia dans mou lit, et llqnie a tries genoux. 
CVluit beauconp pour inoi, re n’elait rieii pour vous. 
Je vous lis sur mes pas cnlror dans sa ratnille ; 

Jc vous nonimai son gcndie, ct vous donnal sa lille; 
Silanus , qui raimail, s’en vit abaudoniie, 

El marqna dc sou sang ce jour infortune. 

Cc n’etait ricii encore. Eussiez-vous pu pretendre 
(Ju’iin jour i.laude a son Ills dut preferer sou geudre? 
Dc ce incmc Pallas jMniplorai ie sccours ; 

Claiiili; vous adopla, vaincu par scs diseours, 

Vous appcla JNcron,cl du pouvoir supreme 
\ ouhu , avaut Jc temps , vous laire part lui-meme. 
C’csl alors <pic cbacuu, rapptdantlc passe , 

Decouviil iijon desseiri deja trop avaiice ; 

Quo dc BriJaimicus la disgrace future 
Dcs amis dc son ]>cre excita le murmurc. 

Mes piomi!Sses aux uns eblouircnt lcs yciix; 

LVxil me dclivra dcs plus seditieux. 

Claude^ incim', lasse de ina plainle clernclle , 

F.loigua (Jc son Jils lous ceux dc qui le zclc 
Engage, dcs long-temps, a suivr(?son d(?sUn, 
Pouvaildu tr(jne cncor lui r’ouvrir le elicmiii. 

Jc lis pills- Jc cuoisis moi-memc , dans ma suite, 

Ceux a qui jii voulais qu’ou llvratsa coiidiiilc. 

JVijs soiu de vous nomnicr, par un contrairc clioix- 
Dcs goiiverneurs quo Ilonic hoiiorail de sa \ojx. 

Je fus sourde a la briguc, ct crus la rcnoumiee. 
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3’appelai dc Texil, je tirai de Tarmee 
Et ce ni6me Sctieque,et ce meme Burrhus 
Qui depuis..., Rome alors estimaitleurs vertus, 

De Claude, en meme temps , epuisant les nchesses, 
Ma main , sous voire nom^ repandait scs largesses. 

Les spectacles, les dons , invincibles appas, 

Vous atliraieiit les cceurs du peuplc et dcs soldals 
Qui d’ailleurs, reveillant leur tendresse premiere, 
Favorisaient en vous (icrmanicus mon pere. 
Ccpendant Claudius penchait verSson declin. 

Ses yeux, long-temps fermes, s’ouvrirenl a la fin. 

11 connutson errenr. Occup^ desa crainte, 

II laissa pour son fils echapper quelque pluinte ; 

Et voiilut 5 mais trop lard, assemWer ses amis. 

Ses gardes, son palais , son lit m'etaient soumis. 

Je lui laissai satis fruit consumer sa tendresse ^ 

De ses derniers soupirs je me xendis maltressc. 

Mes soins « cn apparence, epargnant ses doulcurs , 

Dc son fils, en rnourant, lui cacherent les plcurs. 

31 mourut. MillcLruits en courenl a ma hontc. 
J’arrclai de sa mort la nouvclle trop prompic ; 

Kt tandis que Burrhus allait secrelement 
De I’armce en vos mains exiger le serment, 

Que vous marchiez au camp conduit sous mes auspice 
Dans Rome les autels fumaient de sacrifices : 

Par m(‘s ordres troinpeurs . tout le peuple excite , 

Du prince deja mort demandait la sante. 

Kiifiii des legions rcnticre oheissaiicc 
Ayant dc voire empire aflermi la puissance , 

On vit Claude; et le peuple, elonne de son sort 
Apprit cii m6mc temps voire regne et sa mort. 
tyi\st le sincere aveu quo je voulais vous fairc. 

\ oila tous mes forfaits. Jin voici le salaire. 

Du fruit de tant de soins a peine jouissant, 

En avez-vous six mois pavu reconnaissaut, 

Que lasse d’lin respect qui vous gftnail peut-ctre, 
Vous avez aficcte de uc me plus connaitre. 

J'ai vu iiurrhus , Seneque , aigrivssant vos soupcons , 
Dc rinfidelite vous tracer dcs lecons , 

Ravis d'etre vaincus dans leur propre science. 

J'.ii vu Cavoriser dc voire confiaacc , 

Olhon , Seiiecion, jeunes Aoliiptueux, 

Et Je tous vos plaisirs (l.itleurs rcspcctucux. 
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lorsque, vos mepris excitant mes murmures, 

Je vous ai tjieinande raison de tant d'injures, 

SeuI recours d’un ingrat qui se voit confondu, 

Par de nouvea'Ux affronts vous m'avez rdpondu. 
Aujourd'hui je promets Junie a votre fr^re; 

11s se flattcnt tous deux du choix de votre m^re; 

Quo f’aites-vous? Junie enlevee a la coiir 
Devicnt, en nne nuit, I'objet de votre amour. 

Je vois de votre coeur Octavie effac^e, 

Prele a sortir du lit ou je Ta^ais placee. 

Je vois Pallas banni; votre frire arrdt^; 

Vous attcntez enbn jusqu’a maliberte; 
llurrlius ose sur luoi porter ses mains hardies. 

Kt lorsque convaincu de tant de perfidies , 

Vous deviez ne me voir que pour les expier, 

C’est vous qui m’ordonnez de me justifier. 

N H B. O N , Apris ft’4lre levi. 

Je me souviens toujours que )e vous dois I'empire. 

Et sans vous Miguer du soin de le redire ^ 

Votre bontc, madame, avec tranquillity, 

Pouvait sc rcposer sur naa fidelity. 

Aussi-bien, ces soupcons, ces plaintes assidues 
Ont fait croirc a.tous ceux qui les ont entendueS) 

Que jadis (j’ose ici vous le dire entre nous) 

Vous n'avicz, sous mon nom, travaille que pour vous. 
« Tant d'honneurs, disaient-ils, et tant de dyfercnces 
» Sont'Ce de scs bienfaits de faibles recompenses ? 

)> Quel enme a done commis ce fils tant condamne? 

)) F.si-ce pour obeir qu'clIeTa couronne? 

» N'esl-il de son pouvoir que le dypositaire ? » 

Non, quo si jusque-la j'avais pu vous complaire, 

Je h'cussG pris plaisir, madame, a vous cyder 
Cc pouvoir que vos cris semblaient redemander. 

Mais Rome veut un niaitre, et non une maitresse. 

Vous entendiez les bruits qu’excitait ma faiblesse. 

Lc senat, cliaquc jour, et le peuple irritys 
Dc s otiir par ma voix dieter vos volontys, 

Publiaicnt qu'on mourant, Claude , avec sa puissance, 
M'avnii encore laisse sa simple obyissance. 

Vous avez vu, cent fois, nos soldats en courroux 
Porter, eii murpiiirant, leurs aigles devant vous; 
Honteux de rabaisser, par cct indigne usage, 

Les heros dont encore elies portent Timage. 
ffritannia/s- 
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Toute autre fle serai t rendue & leurs discours : 

Mais, si vous nc r^gnez , vous rous plaignez (oujours. 
Avec Britannicus contre moi reunie, 

Vous le fortifiez du parti de Junie ^ 

£t la maia de Pallas trame tous ces complots. 

£t lorsquc, inalgr4 moi, j'assure mon repos, 

On vous voit de col^re et de haine anim^e. 

Vous voulez presenter mon rival 4 I’armee. 

Deja jusques au camp le bruit en a couru. 

AGRIPPiNE. 

Moi, le faire empereur! Ingrat, I’avez-vous cru ? 

Quel serait mon dessein ? Qu aurais-je pu pretendrc ? 

Quels honneurs dans sa cour, quel rang pourrais-jc attendee 
Ah! si sous votre empire on ne m’epargne pas; 

51 mes accusateurs observenttous mes pasj 
Si de leur empereur ils poursuiventia mere, 

S ue ferais-je au milieu d’une cour etrangere 1’ 
i me reprocheraient, non des cris impuissans, 

Des dcsseins etouffes aussitot que naissans, * 

Mais des crimes pour vous oommis a votre vue, 

£t dont je nc serais que trop t6t convaincue. 

Vous ne me trompez point; )c vois tous vos detours; 

Vous ^tes un ingrat, vous le futes toujours, 

D^s VOS plus jeunes ans, mes soins et mes tendresses 
N’ont arrache de vous que de feintes caresses. 

Rien ue vous a pu vaincre, et votre durete 
Aurait du dans son cours arr&ter ma bont^. 

(sc IcVADt.) 

Que je suis malheureuse! et par quelle inforlune, 

Faut-il que tous mes soins me rendent importune!' 

(N^ron se rassird.) 

Je n’ai qu'un £Us. O ciel^ qui m’enteiids aujoui-d'hui, 
T’ai-je fait quelques voeux qui ne fusseut pour lui ? 
Remords , crainte, perils , rien ne m’a reienue. 

J'ai vaincu ses m^pria, j’ai d^tourne ma vue 
Des malheurs qui dis |ors me furent annonces. 

J’ai fait ce que j’ai pu. Vous r^gnez, e'est assez- 
Avec ma libert^, que vous m’avez ravie, 

Si vous le souhaitez, preuez encor ma vie, - • • 

Pourvu que par ma mort tout le peuple irrite, 

Ne vous ravisae pas ce qui m’a tant coute. ^ 

NITRON, s'^tant levi. 

bienddQc, prononcez. Que voulez'vous qu’onfasse i’ 
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AGRIPPIDE. 

De mcs accusateurs qu'on panisseTaudace; 

Que de Britannicus on calme le courroux; 

Quc Junie, a son choix, puisse prendre qn dpoux ; 

Qu'ils soient librcs tons deux, et que Pallas demeure; 

<^ue vous me permettiez de vous voir a toute heure. 

SCENE III. 

% 

AGRIPPINE , N£R0N , BURRHUS; et gardes dans 

le fond. 

AGRIPPINE, apercerantBurrhus. 

Que ce m6me Burrhus, qui nous vienl ^couter, 

A votre porte enfin n’ose plus m’arrfeter. • 

NERON. 

Oui, madame , je veux que ma reconnaissance 
Desormais dans les cocurs grave votre puissance; 

Et je bcuis deja ccite heureuse froideur 
Qui de notre amitie va rallumer I’ardeur. 

Quoi que Pallas ait fait, il suffit, je I’oublie. 

Avec Britannicus jc me recodeiJie 5 

Et, quant a cct amour qui nous a separds , 

Jc vous fais notre arbitre, et vous nous jugcrez. 

Allcz done, et poriez cette joie a mon frere. 

Gardes . qu’on obdissc aux ordres dc ma mere. 

(Aglippine sort,les gardes In snirent*) 

SCENE IV. 

NERON assis, BURRHUS. 

BURRHUS. 

Que cettc paix , seigneur, et ces embrassemens 
Vont oirrir .a mcs yeux des spectacles charmans! 

Vous savoz si jamais ma voix lui fut contraire^ 

Si de son amitie j’ai voulu me distraire^ 

El si j’ai merite cet injuste courroux. 

Nlt:RON. 

Je ne vous flatte point, je me plaignais de vous , 

Burrhus; jc vous ai crus tous deux d’inteHigeuce. 

Mais son inimitie vous rend ma confiance. 
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Elle se hate trap, Burrhus , de trlomphcr. 
J'emhrasse in6n rival, mais c’est pour I’etouifer. 

BURRHUS. 


Quoi, seigneur! 


NERON. 


C'en est trop. II faut que sa ruine 
Me delivre a jamais des fureurs d’Agrippine. 

Taut <^u’il respirera je ne vis qi|’a demi. 

Elle ni a fatigue de ce nom ennemi; 

Et je nc pretends pas que sa coupable audace 
Une scconde fois lui promettc ma place. 

BURRHUS. 


Elle va done hient6v^pleurer Britanuicus ? 

* NERON. 


Avant la fin du jour je ne le craindrai plus. 

,5URRHUS. 

Et qui de ce dessein vous inspire I’envie ? 

NERON. 


Ma gloire, mon amour, ma surete , ma vie. 

BURRHUS. 

Non , quoi que vous disicz , cet horrible dessein 
No fut jamais, seigneur, con^u dans voire scin. 

NERON. 


Burrhus! 


BURRHUS. 


De votre bonche, 6 ciel! puis-je Tapprendre 
Vous-m6me, sans fremir, avez-vu pu I’cnteiidre? 
Songcz-vous dans quel sang vous allcz vous baigner? 
Ncron dans tous les cceurs est-il las de regner? 

Que dira-t>on de vous ? Quelle est votre pensee ? 

NEBON. 


^uoi, toujours enchain^ de ma gloire passce, 

J aurai devant les yeux je ne sais quel amour, 

Que le hasard nous donne ct nous ole cn un jour! 
Soumis a tous leurs voeux, a mes desirs contrairc, 
Suis-je leur empereur scnlement pour Icur plaire? 

BURRHUS. 

Et ne suffit-il pas , seigneur, a vos souhaits 
Que le bonheur public soil un de vos bienfaits : 
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C’est a vous h choisir, vous 6les encor matlre. 

Verlueux jusqu’ici, vous pouvez toujours I’fitre. 

Le chemin est trace, rien ne vous retieiit plus. 

Vous u’avcz qu’a marcher de vertus en verius. 

Mais si de vos flalteurs vous suivez la maxime, 

11 vous faudra, seigneur, courir de crime en crime j 
Soutenir vos rigucurs par d’autres cruautes , 

Et laver dans le sang vos bras ensanglantes. 

Kritannicus mourant excit^ra le zele 

De ses amis tout pr^ts a prendre sa querelle \ 

Ces vetigcurs ti'ouverout de nouveaux d^fenseurs 
Qui, m^me apres leur mort, auront des successeurs. 

Vous allumez un feu qui ne pourra s’eleindre. 

Craint de tout I’univers, il vous faudra tout craindre; 
Toujours punir-, toujours trembler dans vos projets; 

Et pour vos cnncmis compter tous vos sujets. 

All! de vos premiers aiis I’heureuse experience 
Vous fait-elle , seigneur, hair votre innocence ? 

Songez-vous au bonheur qui les a signales? 

Dans quel repos, 6 ciel, les avez-vous coulcs! 

Quel plaisir dc penser et de dire en vous-meine : 

« Partout, cn cc moment, on me benit, on m’aime! 

» On lie voit point le peuple a mon nom s’alarmer; 

» Le ciel dans tous leurs pleurs ne m’eutend point nommer; 
n Leur sombre inimitie ne suit point mon visage; 

» .Tc vois partout les coeurs voler a mon passage! » 

Tels etaient vos plaisirs. Quel ebangement, 6 dieux! 

Le sang le plus abject vous etait precieux. 

Un jour, il m'en souvient, le senat equitable 
Vous pressait dc souscrire a la mort d’un coupablc : 

Vous rcsistiez, seigneur, a leur sdverite; 

Votre coeur s’aceusait de trop de cruaut^; 

Et, plaignant les raalheurs attaches <i I'empire : 

« Je voudrais, disiez-vous, ne savoir pas ecrire ! » 

Non, ou vous me croirez, ou bien de ce malbcur 
Ma mort m’epargncra la vue et la doulcur. 

On ne me verra point survivre a votre gloirc. 

Si vous allez commettre une action si noire. 


(Se jetnnt aux pieds de Kiroo.) 

Me voiU pr6t, seigneur. Avant que de partir, 
Faites perccr ce coeur qui n'y peut consentir. 
Ap^elez les cruels qui vous I’ont inspiree; 

Qu ils viennent essayer leur main mal assuree- 
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Mais ie yois que mes'plenrs touchent mon empereur 
Je vois que sa vertu iremit de !eur fureur. 

Ne perdez point de temps, nonunez-moi les perfides 
Qui vous osent donner ces conseils parricides ; 
Appelez votre fr&re, oubliez dans ses bras.... 

NEHON. 

Ah! que demandez-vous? 

BURRHUS. 

Non, il'ne vous bait pas, 
Seigneur; on le trahit, ‘e sais son innocence, 

Jc vous reponds pour lui de son obeissaiice. 

J’y cours. Je vais presser un entretien si doux. (i) 

N OJV, se Icranl. 

Dans mon appartement qu’il m’attcnde avec vous. 

SCENE V. 

NERON assis, NARCISSE. 

TVARCISSE. • 

Seigneur, j’ai tout prdvu pour une mort si juste; 

Lo poison est tout pr6t. La fameuse Locuste 
A redouble pour moi scs .soins officieux; 

Elle a fait expirer un esclave a mes yeux; 

Et Ic fer est moins prompt pour tranclier une vie, 
Que Ic nouveau poison que sa main me conlie. 

NERON. 

Narcisse , e’est assez : je reconnais ce .soin; 

£t ne souhaitc pas que vous alliez plus loin. 

NARCISSE. 

Quoi! pour Britannicus votre bainc affaiblic 
Me defend.... 

NERON. 

Oui, Narcisse; on nous reconcilie. 

N ARCISSE. 

Jc me garderai bien de vous cn ddtourner, 

(j) Variantex 

HBROIV. 

Dans mon appartement quHl m'attende avec vous. ^ 

B U R R H V 8. 

J’y cours. Je vais presser un entretien si donx. 
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Seigneur. Mais^l s'est vu tantdt emprisonner. 

Cette offense en sod coeur sera longotemps nouvelle. 

J1 n’est point de secrets que le temps ne rdrMe. 

11 saura que ma main lui devait presenter 
Ud poison que votre ordre avait fait appr^ter. 

Les dieux de ce dessein puissent-ils le distraire! 

Mais peut-6tre il fera ce que vous n’osea faire. 

NERON. 

Oil repond de son coeur, et^e vaincrai le mien. 

NARCISSE. 

Et Thyinen dc Junie en est-il le lien? 

Seigneur, lui faites-vous encor ce sacrifice? 

NERON. 

C’est prendre trop de soin. Quoi qu’il en soil,- Narcisse, 
Je ne Je compte plus parmi mes ennemis. 

NARCISSE. 

Agrippilio, seigneur, se I’etait Lien promis. 

File a repris sur vous son souverain empire. 

NERON, se lerant. 

Quoi done? Qu’a-t-elle dit? et que voulez-vous dire? 

NARCISSE. 


Elle s'en est vantee assez puhliquement. 


De quoi? 

I 


NKRON. 

NARCISSE. 


Qu'elle n’avait qu’a vous voir un moment; 
Qtt’a tout cc grand eclat, a ce courroux funeste, 

On verrait sueceder un silence modeste; 

Que vous-meme a la paix souscririez le premier: 
Heureux, que sa bonte daignat tout oublier. 


NERON. 


Mais, Narcisse, dis-moi, que veux-tu que je fasse? 
Je n'ai que trop dc pente A punir son audace; 

Et, si je m’on croyais, ce triomplie indiscret 
Serail bient6t suivi d’un dtcrnel regi^t. 

Mais de tout Tunivers quel sera le langageP 
Sur les pas des tyrans veux-tu que je m’engage ? 

Et que Romo, elfacant tant de titres d'honneur. 

Me laisse, pour tous noms, celui d'empoisonneur ? 
lls mettront ma vengeance au rang des parricides. 
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KARGI5SE. 

Et preneaKvouS) seigneur, leurs caprices pour guides? 
Avez-vous pr^tcndu qu'ils se tairaient toujoursl^ 

Est-ce a vous de prater Torcille k leurs discours? 

De VOS propres desirs pcrdez-vous la memoire? 

Et serez-vous le seui que vous n'osercz croire ? 

Alais, seigneur, les Komains ne vous sorit pas conims. 

( Neroii 80 rassied* ) « 

\on, non, dans leurs discours ils sont plus retenns. 

Tant de precaution aflaiblit votre^r^gne; 

Ils croiront, en efTet, meriter qu'on les craigne, 

Au joAg , depuis long-temps, ils se sunt faconnes ^ 

Ils adorent la main qui les tient enchaines. 

Vous les verrez toujours ardens a vous coniplairc. 

Leur promptc servitude a fatigue Tibere. 

Moi-mfime, rev6tu d’un pouvoir emprunte, 

Que je rc 9 us de Claude avec la liberte, 

J ai cent fois, dans le coufs dc raa gloire passer;, 

Tent^ leur patience, ct ne Tai point lassee. 

D’un empoisonnement vous craignez la noirccur ? 

Eaites peril’ le frere, abandonnez la soeur^ 

Home, sur les autels prodiguant les victimcs, 
Fussent-ils iunocens, leur trouveia des crimes. 

Vous verrez tnettre au rang des jours infortunes 
Ceux ou jadis la soeur et le frere sont nes. 

NERON. 

IVarcisse, encore un coup, jc ne puis rentreprendre. 

J’ai promis a Burrhus; il a fallu me rendre. 

.Te ne veux point encore, en lui manquaut de Ibi. 

Donner a sa vertu des armes contre moi. 

J'oppose a ses raisons uii courage inutile : 

Jc ne I’ecoule point avec un cocur tranquiile. 

NARGISSE. 

Burrhus ne pense pas , seigneur, tout ce qu'il dit. 

Son adroite vertu menage son credit; 

Ou plut6t ils n’ont tous qu’une m&me pensee. 
ils verraieut, par ce coup, leur puissance abaissee ; 

Vous seriez libre alor^ seigneur; et, devant vous, 

Ces maitres orgueillcux flechiraient comine nous. 

Quoi done? Ignorez-vous lout ce qu’ils osent dire ? 

<( Neron , s’ils en sont crus, n’est point ne pour Feinpire; 
)> II ne dit, il nc fait que ce qu’on lui prescrit. 

> Burrhus conduit son coeur, S^eque son esprit. 


•> Pour 
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» Pour toute ambition, pour vertu singuliire, 

» II cxcelle a conduire un char dans la carridre; 

» A disputer des prix iudignes de ses mains; 

A se dontier lui-mSme en spectacle au< Romaitrs; 

» A venir prodiguer sa voix sur un theatre; 

» A reciter dcs chants quMl vent qo'on idolatre; 

» Tandis quc des soldats, de momens en momens, 

» Voiit arracher pour lui d^s applaudissemens. » 

Ah! ne voulez-vous pas forcer a se taire? 

MERON, se levant. 

Viens, Narcissc. Allons voir ce que nous deyons faire. 


FIM mi QVA'iRtKME AC’IE* 


Brilann^us* 

t 
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ACTE CINQUIEME. 

SCENE I. 

JUNIE, BRITANNICUS. 

BRITANNICUS. 

Oui, madame, Neron, qiii I’aurait pu penser! 

Dans son appartemeut in’attcnd pour ni’cmbrasser. 

11 y fait de sa cour iiiviter la jeuncsse. 

11 veut quo d’uii festin la pompe el I’aHegresso 
Confirment a leurs veux la foi dc nos sei ni"ns, 

Et rc< liauiienl Tardeur de nos cmbrasst'raeus. 

11 etcinl cct amour, source de tant de hainc; 

II voiis fait de nion sort arbilre souvcrainc- 
Pour nrioi, i|uoii|ue hanni du rang de incs ai'eux, 

Qiioique dc Icur depoiiillc il sc pare a mcs yeux , 

Depuis ({u’a mon amour cossant d’etre coiUraire , 

II scnible me ccdcr la gloire de vous plaiie^ 

Mon cieur, je ravoiirai, lui par louiic eii secret^ 

Et lui lalsso le resleavec irioins de rcffirt. 

Quoi^ je nc serai plus separc de vos cliarnies! 

Quoi, uieme on ce mouienl, ie puis \oir sans alarmes 
Ccs \eux, quo u’onl emus iii sonpirs ui ItTreur; 

Qni in’out sacribe I’ciiipiii* et I’enipcroiir! 

Ah-, madame! iMais qiioiP Quelle nnuveile crairitc 
Tienl, panni mes transpoi Ls, voire joie on «niuraiiite? 
D’ou vjenl (ju’en ni'ecoutaiilvos yeux, vos trisfes jeux, 
Avec de longs regards., so tonrnent vers les elruxi' 
Qu’osl-ce que vous craignoz? 

JUNIK. 

Je I’jgiiorc mol-mtnne. 

Mais jc craiDs: 

BRJTA^N1 CUS. 

Vous m’aimez? 

JUNIK 

Holas, si je vous aime! 

BHTTAIVMeUS. 

Neron ne trouble plus noire felicite. 
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JUNIE. 

Mais me repondez-vous*dc sa sincerite? 

BJlITA.r(NlCUS. 

Quoi! vous Ic soup^onnez d’une haine couverte i‘ 

JUNIE. 

Ncron in’aiinaittanl6t, il jurait votrn pcrte j 
II me full, il vous chercli.e. Uu si grand ehangement 
Pcut-il etre, seigneur, I’ouvrage d’ua moment? 

BHITANNICUS. ' 

Cet ouvrage, madame, est un coup d Agrippine; 

F.lle a era quo ma perto cutrainaJt sa ruine. 

Grace aux prevenlnms de sou esprit jaloux, 

Nos ])lu5 grands cunemis out comLatlu pour nous. 

Je m'en fie aiix transports quVille ni’a fait paraitre. 

Jc ni’en ttc a Burrhus. J’en crois mcime son maitre. 

Jc crois qu’a inoii exemplc, iinpuissant a trahir, 

11 bait a coeur onvert, ou ccsse de hai'r- 

JUNIE. 

Seigneur, iie jiigez pas dc sou coeur par le v6tre ; 

Siir ctes pas diiierens vous mnrche^ l^un etTautre* 

Je lie ronnuis Neron et la cour que d’un jour; 

Mais, SL j'osG le dire, helasi dans cette cour, 

Cornbien lout re qu’ou dit cst loin de ce qu’on pense! 
Qiic Ja hoiiche et Ic coeur sont pea d’intelligence! 
Aver cornbien de joie on y trahh sa foi ! 

'Quel sejour elranger et pour vous et pour moi! 

BRITANNICUS. 

Mais que son amitie soil veritable ou feinte, 

Si vous craignez Neron, lui-m6mc est*irsaiis crainle? 
Non, noil, ii n'ira point, par un laebe attentat^ 
Soulever conlre lui le pciiplc et le senat. 

Que dis-je? il reconnait sa derniere injustice ; 

Ses remords ont paru , meme aux yeux de Narcisse. 

Ah ! s"il vous avail dit, ma princesse, a quel point.... 

JUNIE. 

Mais, Naroissc, seigneur, ne vous trabil-il point? 

SRITANNfCUS. 

Kt pourjEpxel voulez*vous que mon coeur s^cn defic? 
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JUNIE. 

Et que sais-je! II y va, seigneur, de votre vie. 

Tout m’est suspect. Je crains qtH! tout ue soit seduit. 

Jc crains Neron. Je crains le malhcur qui me suit. 

D'un noir pressentiment, malgre moi, preveuue, 

.Te vous iaissc , a regret, eloigner de ma vue. 

Helas ! si cette paix dont vous vous repaisscz, 

Couvrait contre vos iours quclques pieges dressds; 

8i Weron , irrite de notre intelligance, 

Avait choisi la nuit pour cacher sa vengeance ; 

S’il preparait ses coups tandis que jc vous vois; 

Et si je vous parlais pour la derniere fois ! 

Ah, prince! 

BR1TA.NNICUS. 

Vous plcurez! Ah , ma chero priiicessc! 

Et pour moi jusquc-la voire coeur s’interesse ! 

Quoi, madamc, en un jour ou, plcin de sa grandeur, 
]\ eron croit eblouir vos yeux de sa splcndcur, 

Dans des lieux oii chacun me fuit ct le revere, 

Aux pompes de sa cour preferer ma misere! 

Quoi, dans ce mdme jour, et dans ces mcmes lieux, 
Refuser un empire, et pleurer a mes yeux! 

Mais, madamc , arrdtez ces precieuses larmcs; 

Mon retour va bientot dissiper vos alarmes. 

Je me rendrais suspect par un plus long sejour. 

Adieu. Je vais, le coeur tout plein de mon amour. 

All milieu des transports d’une avcugle jcuncsse, 

Ne voir, n'entretenir que ma belle priucesse. 

Adieu. 

JUNIE. 

Prince.... 

BRITANNICUS. 

On m’attend , madamd j il faut partir. 
JUNIE. 

Mais, du moins, attendez qu'on vous vienne avertir. 

SCENE II. 

JUNIE, AGRIPPINE, BRITANNICUS. 

AGRIPPINE. 

Prince, quo tardez-vous ? Partez eu diligence. 

Neron impatient se pjaint de votre absence. 
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\ 

La joi(> et l(i plaisir de tous les convies 

Attend , pour cclater^ quo vous vous embrassiez. 

No faites point languir une si juste envie, 

Allez. Et nous, madame, allous cbez Ociavic. 

* BRITANNICUS. 

Allez^ belle Junie, et, d'un esprit content, 

Haiez-vous d'qmbrasser ma soeur qui vous attend. 

(A Agripptne.) ^ 

Des que je le pourrai je reviens sur vos traces, 

Madame \ et de vos soins j’irai vous rendre graces. 

SCENE III. 

JUNIE, AGRIPPINE. 

AGRIPPINE. 

Madame, on jc me tronipc , ou , durant vos adieux, 
Quelques ])lcurs repandus onl obscurci vos yeux. 
Puis-je savoir <juel trouble a forme cc nuageP 
Doutez-vons d une paix dont jc fais mon ouvrage? 

JUNIE. 

Apres tous les ennuis que ce jour m’a coutes, 

Ai-je pu rassurer mes esprits agites ? 

Ilelas ! .1 peine cncor jc con9oi.s cc miracle. 

Qnand ineme h vos bontes jc craindrais quelquc obstacle 
Le ehangement, madame, est commun a la cour^ 

Et toujoi^rs quelque craintc accompagne I’arnour. 

AGRIPPINE. 

II sniHt, j’ai parle, tout a change de face: 

Mes soins a vos soupcons ne laissent point de place. 

Je reponds d'unc paix juree entre mes mains; 

Neron m’en a doune des gages trop certains. 

Ah! si vous aviez vu par combien de caresses 
11 m’a renouvele la foi tje scs promesses ! 

Par quels embrassemens il vient de m’arreler! 

Scs bras, dans nos adieux , ne pouvaient me quitter. 

Sa facile bonte, sur son front repandue , 

Jusqu'aux moindres secrets cst d’abord dcsccndue. 

11 s’epancliait en fils qui vient, cu liberte, 

Dans le scin de sa mere oublier sa fierte. 

Mais, bientot reprenant un visage severe, 

Tel que d’un cmi^reur qui consulte sa mere, 

Sa confiden^g^guste a mis entre mes mains 
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Dcs secrets d'ou depend Ic dcstin des humains* 

Non , il Ic faut ici confesser a sa gloirc, 

Son coeiir ii’onforinc point une malice noire ; 

]^t nos seuls ennemis , alterant sa bonte , 

Abusaient contre nous do sa facilite. 

Mais enfin , a son tour , leur puissance decline ; 
Rome^ encore une fois , va connaiire Agrippipe. 

Deja de ma faveur on adore Ic bruit- 
Ccpciidaiit en ces lieux n’allcndlbTis pas la nuit, 

Pnssons ehez Octavie, ct donnons-lui le resle 
D’un jour aiUaut lieureux quo je I’ai cru funeste. 

Mais qu'esi-ce que j'entends ? Quel tumulte confus? - 
Quo peui-on faireP 

JUJXiE. 

O ciel ^ sauvez Britannicus ! 

SCENE IV. 

JUNIE, BURRHUS, AGRIPPINE. 

AGRIPPllNK. 

Burrhus, oii courez-vous? Arrelcz- Que veut dire.-* 

BUPRUUS. 

iMadamc, cVn est fait, Britannicus expire. 

JUNIE. 

Ali^ mon prince! 

AGRIPPIIVE. 

Ti expire! 

B URRHOS- 

Ou plul6t il est morl, 

Aladame. 

JU3NIE. 

Pardonnez j madamc , a ce transport. 

Je vais le sccourir , si je puis, ou Ic suivre. 

SCENE V. 


BURRHUS, AGRIPPINE. 


Quel attentat, Burrhus! 


AGRIPPINE. 


BURRHUS 


Je n’y pourrai r'lrvivre, 
Madame j il faut quitter la cour et ' 
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AGRIVPINK. 

Quoi, du sang de son fr6re il n'a point eu d'horreur? 

BURRHUS. 

Ge dessein s"est conduit avcc plus de mystere. 

A peine Fempereur a vu venir son frere, 

II so leve, il Fembrasse , on se tail, rt soudain 
C^sar picirl le pn*uiier line coupe a la inaiii. 

H Pour Hi lievcr cc jour sous de meillcurs auspices, 
p Ma main dc celle I'oupe epan-^’hc les premires, 

}) Dil-ii : Diiux! cpie j’apprlloa cette ellusion, 

» Vene/. J'.ivoiisii notre reunion. » 

Par les nienies scrineiis In'itanniciis se lii!. 

La coupe dans ses mains par Narclsse estremplie; 

Mais ses Jevres a p(;iue eu out louche les bonds, 

Le fer lie produit point de si puissans ellorts, 

Madarnt*, la lumiere a ses yeuxest ravic, 

Il tombe sur son Jil .sans clialeur et sans vie. 

.Tugez combiim ct? coup frappe tous les esprits; 
bn moilie s’epouvante , et sort avec des cris. 

Mais cenx ejui de la com* out uii plus long usage , 

Sur les ytMix de Cesar conifioseiitleur visage. 

Cependant sur son III il <tein(*ure pen<*be j 
lyaunm elonnoment il ne parait touche. 

« mal doiit vous craigni'z, dit-il, la violence, 

» A souvent, sans perif, attaque son enfance. » 

Narcisse vt'ul en vain alFecier quelque ennui, 

Fa sa [u'rlide joie eclalc nialgre lui. 

Pour moi, diit J’empereur punir ma hardicsse, 

D’une odieuse com* j’ai traverse la prosse; 

£l j'aliais, arc able de cel assassinat, 

Plcurcr Jh'ilaunicus , Cesar, et tout Fctat. 

AGRIPPIINK. 

Le voici. Vous verrez si e’est juoi qui J'inspirc. 

SCENE VI. 

BUmiHUS, AGRirPJNi:, N..4RCISSE, NERON, 

O AUDCS. 

Nh]RON, voyani Agiippinc* 

^ AG RliaMJNE. 

Arrelcz , 1^’on. .T’ai deux mots a vous dire. 


Dieux! 
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Britannicus cst mort; jc reconiials les coups : (i) 

Je counais Tassassin. 

IfERON. 

£t qui, madame ? 

A-GRIPPIIVE. 

Vous. 

NKROJJ. 

Moi! Voila les soup^ons clout vous capable. 

11 nVst point de inallieur dont je ne sois coupable. 
Et, si I’on veut, madame, < 5 coul^r vos discours, 

Ma main de Claude iiiSnie aura tranche les jours. 
Sou tils vous etait cher, sa mort peut vous conf'ondre 
Mais des coups du destiii je iie puis pas repoudre. 

AGRIPPrWE. 

Non, non, Brilannicns cst mort empoisonne. 
Narcisse a fait le coup, vous Tave^s ordonne. 

JVKRON, 

Madame, mais qui peut vous lenir ce langage ? 

NARCISSE. 

£h, seigneur, cc soupcon vous fait-il mnt d'outrage? 
Britnnnicus , madame, cut dcs desseins secrets , 

Qui vous auraient coute de plus justes regrets. 

11 aspirait plus loin qu'a Thymen de ^unie ; 

De VOS propres bontes ii vous aurait punie. 

II vous trompait vous-meme , et son coeur ollens^ 
Pretendait l6t ou tard rappeler le passe. 

Soil done que nialgre vous le sort vous ait servic ; 
Soil qu'iustruit des complots qui menacaient sa vie, 
Snr nia fidclile Cesar s’en soil remis, 

Laissez !cs plcurs, madame, a vos seuls ennemis. 
Qu’iJs mettent cc inalheur au rang dcs plus sinistres; 
Mais vous.... 

ACRIPPINE. 

Poursuis, Neron ; avec de tcls ministres 
Par des fails glorieux lu vas le signaler. 

Ponrsuis, Tu u’as pas fait re pas pour reculer. 

Ta main a commence par le sang de ion frere, 

Jc pivvois que les coups viendront jusqu'a u\ mere. 
Dans Je fond de ton <'a;iir, je sais que tu me liais. 

Tu voadras t'afiranchir du joug dc mes bicnfails. 


(3) Burrhus, Agripp]Du> N«Ton, Narcissc. 
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Mais je veux que ma mort te soit aitme inutile: 

Nc crois pas qu’en mourant je te laisse trauquille* 
Rome, re cicl, ce jour, que tii recus de jxioi , 

Parlout, h lout moment, rn'otlriioui devant loi. 

Trs remords te snivront coninie autantde furies. 

Tu rroira!) Irs calmer par d’autres barbaries. 

Ta lureur, s’irritant soi-memt' dans son cours, 

D’nn sang toujonrs nouveau marquera lous tes jourSh 
Mnis jVsjJcre qu’enliu le ci^l, las de tes crimes, 
Ajoutcra ta peile a lant d’autres vichmes; 

Qu’apres feire tonveil de leur sang et du mien, 

TII te verras force de repandre Ic lien; 

Et ton nom paraitra , dans la race future, 

Anx pins cruels Ivrauf* une cruelle injure. 

Voila ce tjue mori coeur sc presage de loi. 

Adieu. Tu peux sortir. 

NEK ON. 

Narcissc, suivez-moi. 

SCENE VII. 

BURRHUS, AGRIPPINE. 

AGRIPPINE. 

All , riel !dc mes soupcons quelle etait rinjuslice! 

Je rundamnais Burrhus pour ecouter JNarcisse. 
liurilms 5 avez-vou 5 vu quels regards furieux 
Weron ,'cn rne qiiittant^ m'a laisses pour adieux? 

C’en esl fait: le cruel n’a plus rien qui rarrete; 

Le I'oup qu’on m’a predit va toniber sur nia l6te. 

II vous accablera vous-meme a votre tour. 

BURRHUS. 

All! madame, pour moi j’ai vecu trop d’unjour. 

Plat an ciel que sa main, licurcusemeiit cruelle, 

Eul fait sur moi Tessai de sa furcur nuuvelle ! 

Qu’il ne mVut pasdonne, par ce trisie attentat|, 

Un gage trop certain des inalhcurs de Fetal! 

Son c.nme seul nVst pas ce qui me desesperc : 

Sa jalousie a pu Farmer ronlrc son fi ere. 

Mais , s’iJ \ous faut, mailame , expliquer ma douleur, 
Neroii Fa vu r/iourir sans changer de couleur. 

Ses \eux indiilcrens^it deja la Constance 
D’uii tyran dans Ivi'fcrime endurci des Fenfance. 

Brilanr^us. 9 
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Qu'il ach^ve, madame , et qu’il fasse perir 
Un ministro importnn qui ne le peut souffrir. 

Helas ! loin de vouloir eviter sa colere, 

La plus soudaine mort me sera la plus cliere. 

SCENE VIII et derniere. 

BURRHUS, AGRIPPINE, AI.BINE. 

I 

ALBINE. 

Ah, madame! ah! seigneur, courez vers Tcmpcrcur 
Venez sauver Cesar de sa propre fureurj 
II sc voil pour jamais separe de Junic- 

AG B IPPINE. 

Quoi, Junie elle-meme a tcrmiiie sa vie ? 

ALBINE. 

Pour accabler Cesar d’un elcrnel ennui, 

IMadanie^ sans mourir, elle est inorte pour lui- 
V^ous savez de ces lieux comine elle s'est ravie. 

Elle a feint de passer chez la trislc Octavio; 

Mais bientot die a pris des chemins ecarles, 

Ou mes yeux ont snivi ses pas precipites. 

Des porlos du palais elle son eperdue. 

D abord die a d’Augusle apergu la statue ; 

Kt mouillant de ses pleurs le marbre de ses pieds , 
Que de ses bras pressans elle teiiait lids : 
a Prince, par ces genoux, dit-cllc, que j’embrasse , 

» Protege, en cc moment, le reste do ta race. 

» Rome, dans ton palais, vient de voir inunoler 
V Le seul de tes neveux qui le pul resseral)Ier. 

» On veut, apres sa mort, que jc lui sois parjure : 

Mais , pour lui conserver une foi ioujours pure , 

I) Prince , je me devouc a ces dieux immortcls 
» Dont ta verlu t’a fait parlagcr les autels. » 

Le peuple cependant, que cc spectacle eUmne, 

Vole dc loutes parts, se presse , Tenvironne , 
S’attoudrit a ses pleurs, ct, plaignant son ennui, 

'unc commune voix la prend sous son appui. 

Ils la mcnenl au temple, ou, de?puis tant d’annecs, 
Au culte des autels nos vierges destinees 
Garden! fidelenient le depAt precieux 
Du feu toujours ardent qui brule pour 
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Cesar les voit partir sans oser les distraire. 

Narcissc, plus hardi, s'empresse pour lui plaire; 

11 vole vers Junie; et, sans s'epouvai^ler, 

D’une profane main commence a Tarri^ter. 

Do mille coups mortels son audace est punic : 

Son infidele sang rejaillit sur Junie. 

Cesar, de tant d'objcts en m^me temps frappe^ 

Le laisso entre les mains qiii Font enveloppe- 
1) rentre. Chacun fuit son silence faroucEe. 

JaC seal nom de Junie cchappe de sa bouclie* 

11 marche sans dessein : ses yeux mal assures 
N’osent lever au riel Icurs regards egares j 
£t Ton craint, si la nuit, jointe a la solitude, 

Vient de son desespoir aigrir Tinquietude , 

Si vous Fabandonnez plus loug-temps sans secours, 

Que sa doulcur bient6t n'attcnte sur ses jours. 

Le temps presse. Courez. II no faut qu’un caprice. 

II se perdrait, madamc. 

AGRIPPINK. 

II se ferait justice. 

Mais , Burrlms, allons voir jusqu’oii vont ses transports. 
Voyons quel changement produiront ses reniords ; 

S'il voudra desormais suivre d'autres maximes. 

BURRHUS. 

Plut aux dieux que cc fut Ic dernier de ses crimes! 


FIN DU CINQUIRMR ST DERNIER ACTE. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


My present reason for publishing this short Essay 
is two-fold.— 

First .—As it regards myself, that my unavoida¬ 
ble departure from this country precludes me 
from any attempt to con over the pamphlets of thfe 
day, on Pauperism, the Poor Laws, and Mendicity; 
'and, what I consider as a still greater loss, I cannot 
even have the opportunity of conversing with 
those of my acquaintance and friends, who, from 
their long experience and great practical know¬ 
ledge, possess a much more intimate acquaintance 
with these subjects, than I can pretend to. 

Secondly. —That, if this hastily-written tract offers 
any hints on Pauperism and Mendicity (for I can¬ 
not in principle separate them) that may appear 
useful, 1 cannot introduce the same to the public 
under the sanction (provided it be allowed) of a 
better or more respected name than Wilberforce. 

r 

The narrative, upon the whole, may not be so ex- 



planatory on this varied and difficult subject, as it 
deserves; but it appears to me sufficiently so, to al¬ 
low of any gentleman residing in the country, any 
individual, any parish, village, or town vestry, try¬ 
ing the same experiment, upon a larger scale; andj 
as it regards mendicants, without any application 
to government for assistance, or the repeal of any 
laws; since the principle, I recommend for adop¬ 
tion, is simple, and the mode very economical, 
viz:—to do away with every attempt to discriminate^ 
except on personal and long-tried knowledge; to 
consider every one, whether pauper or beggar, as 
speaking the truth, when he or she says, that they 
are famished and pennyless; to offer, in such case, 
to each individual, wherewithal to shelter himself 
from the weather, and to satisfy that hunger of 
which he complains; to relieve the necessitous 
object with an ample meal, but, at the same time, 
to gfive nothing that can possibly induce the idle 
and the profligate wilfully to throw themselves 
out of work, to deceive the public by tales of woe 
and pretended misery, and thereby to seize that 
pittance destined, by prudential charity, for de¬ 
serving objects alone. 



ON PAUPERISM, 

4-C. 


The present system of Pauperism and Poor Rates 
has been in operation about two hundred and fifty 
years, and had as unexpected and irregular an 
prigin, as the result has been unfortunate and re¬ 
plete with mischief, both to the property of the 
richer and morals of the Poorer class. In conse- 
quence of the abolition of a number of Monasteries 
and Abbeys, by Henry the VIII. a numerous body 
of paupers, vagrants, and idle beggars (exclusive of 
the monastic orders), who used to be supported 
on the alms of the church, and the charities of 
those endowments previously possessed by the 
catholic clergy, were deprived of their customary 
support, and let loose upon the country, to beg, to 
pilfer, and to plunder; as may be proved, by those 
repeated acts passed to reclaim them, and to 
ameliorate the condition of a class of men, suddenly 


deprived of their subsistence; and who, from being 
brought up in idleness, were averse to labor. 

** Pauper ubique jacety' was the exclamation of 
Queen Elizabeth, on observing the vast throngs .of 
the poor flocking to see her, during her progress 
through her kingdom: and to the particular dis¬ 
tress, induced, at that period, from a variety of 
concurring causes, and to those natural feelings of 
benevolence and sympathy, which do honour to 
the queen, as a woman, but, if 1 may separate 
the two characters, do equal discredit to her judg¬ 
ment as a sovereign, (in attempting to legislate 
the private charities of her subjects,) England 
owes the establishment of coercive Poor Laws, and 
its nominal work-housesy which are any thing but 
a refuge for the aged and industrious; its enormous 
Poor Rates, and all their* concomitant evils of djs^ 
puted settlements, emUeciihiil^crings, and expen-^ 
sive law-suits; in short, consequences that 
must ensue, when the maintenance of an aged or 
helpless pauper, instead of being private and vo¬ 
luntary, as in remoter times, or as in Scotland, and 
indeed in every other civilized country, at the 
present day, is made compulsory by an act of the 
legislature; when the donation, so enforced, is 
bestowed, without feeling, upon the worthy and 
the worthless, ■ and received without the slightest 
sensation of gratitude or obligation; when the 
revenue'of our empire, unsupported by col<mies 



and foreign conquests, is inadequate to the in¬ 
creased demands, not of the aged and the helpless, 
but of the young, the dissolute, and idle pauper; 
when the latter are encouraged by enactments of 
the legislature, by heedless magistrates, and igno¬ 
rant overseers, to shun work as the burden of life, 
rather than to seek it as their best means of sub¬ 
sistence ; and, sorry as I am to say, it is frequently 
their pride—their boast, to enumerate their 
monthly and daily gains, without labor, care, or 
foresight, from the pockets of the industrious, and 
the middling or higher classes of the commu¬ 
nity; when, without fear of contradiction, I can 
assert that in some parishes, from four to five, and 
even six tenths of the population (I might add 
more), either are, or have been, paupers. Good 
God! might a stranger well exclaim, and can that 
country be England ?—That there are some few 
laborers, who, refusing this eleemosyn^ aid, and 
trusting to strength of arm, and a hardy constitur 
tion, earn no other bread, and ask no other clothing, 
or lodging, than what they gain honestly by the 

« 

sweat of their brow; that there are also some vigir 
lant, well-informed, and active magistrates; some 
able, upright overseers, who do their duty with 
equal lenity and justice; 1 can speak of, as coming 
within my own limited observation; but, that 
there are more, I fear too many more, who may 
be characterized, negatively, as not being what I 
have mentioned, no one, I believe, will deny. 
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To enter into any detail of the increasing dete¬ 
rioration of property to the middling and higher 
orders of the community, and the demoralizing 
consequence of the Poor Rates, upon the lower 
classes, is unnecessary. It is a more than twice 
told tale, and the sentiments of the well informed 
and disinterested, on this head, approach as near 
to unanimity as possible; and when we consider 
that the interests of some manufacturers, artisans, 
and professional men, are so blended with this 
question, that a natural bias is given to their minds, 
we cannot, in reason, expect that every one should 
coincide—for true it is in life, as Butler wittily 
remarks. 

He that's convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 

I might, with greater propriety, con over the 
remedies suggested by hundreds of writers, during 
the last century; some experienced and well-in- ‘ 
formed on this subject, and some otherwise. 

To many .of these authors, the subject is so vast 
and fearful, that they dare not grapple with it, 
and consequently their only attempt has been to 
botch the sore, rather than boldly to open and 
probe the wound to the bottom; others again are 
daring—even to rashness, and in endeavouring to 
rid the country of one evil, would plunge it, with¬ 
out knowing, into anarchy, rebellion, and revolu¬ 
tion; such, to cite only one, appears to be the 
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proposition of an otherwise intelligent clergyman, 
who recommends the passing of a law, to dis* 
courage matrimony in all who have not the means 
of providing for a family, and to advertise every 
one, that twelve years hence, no one, at least of 
the labouring classes, should be entitled to parish 
relief, or support of any kind. 

This, as some reviewer justly observes, is no¬ 
thing, more nor less, than declaring, that on that 
day twelve years, after passing the proposed act, 
there shall be an insurrection and rebellion in the 
country; since those, who upon this sudden 
change, for sudden it would be, notwithstanding a 
postponement of the evil day, could not find la¬ 
bor or food even to a bare subsistence, must other¬ 
wise starve in the midst of plenty. 

Without waiting the publication of that census, 
now ordered to be taken, we may, I believe, con¬ 
sider it as an undisputed fact, that the population 
of the country exceeds the quantum of labor re¬ 
quired by the farmer, the artisan, and manufac¬ 
turer ;—if this be granted, it appears unnecessary 
to dispute whether this excess be half a million, 
or a million: whatever the surplus may be reckon¬ 
ed, anct to whatever the cause be assigned, that 
excess in the number of inhabitants must have 
plain bread and warm clothing found them, if we 
are unable to give them immediate labor where- 





with to earn the same; since we cannot perform 
what Polyphemus is said to have done with Ulys¬ 
ses and his companions in the cavern of a desert 
isle, select the fattest or the leanest, in order to 
sacrifice them. From the king to the peasant, 
each has embarked his all, in the same venture, 
and we must sink or swim together. 

To wave all farther preface, I proceed to consi¬ 
der thiff^bill now submitted to parliament by Mr. 
Scarlett, and supported by Sir J. Graham, Sir J. 

Sebright, Colonel Wood, Mr. Davenport, See. 

■ 

4 ^ 

Mr. Scarlett, if I mistake not, says, in substance 
at least, that the present Poors’ Rate and Poor 
Laws offer a premium for Pauperism, and deterio¬ 
rate landed property from 40 to 60, and sometimes 
as much as 100'per cent., without any equivalent 
advantage; that they demoralize and- injure the 
poof man, by holding out a fallacious hope of 
support, and inducing him thereby to- eat the 
bread of idleness, rather than to depend on the 
strength of his own arm, his own exertions, indus¬ 
try, sobriety, and frugality. 

. To go a little back into the history of these 
Poor Laws, 1 may observe, 'that by the ^th and 
14th of Elizabeth, assessments for charitable pur¬ 
poses were at first recommended by the English 
government to each town and parish, and such is 



the consequence of uncontrouled- and undue 
power, that in a very short period, these simple 
requests were converted into orders; and the go¬ 
vernment of a country legislating on that which 
should be left to itself, and of which it can never 
be sufficiently informed, enforced, by law, that 
which was hitherto only a moral and private duty. 
Badges were instituted; workhouses were built, 
apparently to encourage the industrious, but, in 
reality, to protect the idle; and a variety of laws 
were subsequently framed to meet the still grow¬ 
ing evil. 

But these laws, so humanely intended, operate 
against the interest of the poor man, by confining 
him to his parish, and depressing the fanner or 
lapdholder. So very useless is this tax, and so 
wretched its disposition, that Mr. Fielding,* an 
accurate observer of human nature, said, “ it was 
a question whether the rich or the poor are actu¬ 
ally more dissatisfied, the plunder of the one serv¬ 
ing so little to the real advantage of the other.” 
It is opposed to the first principle of human go¬ 
vernment and human nature, that ** Man shall get 
bread by the sweat of his browit encourages 
idleness and drunkemiess; a profuse instead of an 
econoipical expenditure; it leads to vicious habits 
and imaginary wants; improvident marriages, and 
an excessive population, without the means of 
supporting them; offering also a striking para- 
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dbx, of each parish regarding the poor of all other 
places as aliens; and anxious alone to banish them 
their society; so that, while millions are expended 
in their relief, millions of poor stand, by this sys¬ 
tem, in need of more relief than they can possibly 
receive.”* 

Thus, according to another writer, Mr. Towns¬ 
end, ** the Poor Laws, so beautiful in theory, 
promote the evils they were intended to relieve; 
being not only unjust, oppressive, and impolitic, 
but bordering upon absurdity, because they say, 
that no man, even by his indolence, improvidence, 
prodigality, and vice, shall suffer want.” 

The question now is—What remedy can be pro¬ 
posed to stay this growing evU in its course;—one 
that threatens to overwhelm the landed interests 
of this wealthy country,—to realize the frightful 
theory of some of those enthusiastic republicans 
of the last century, of an equality of rights and 
property. 

•j* ** The frame of society would not hold toge¬ 
ther, without the protection of property—^and 
as well might we propose, that each man should 
have an equal proportion of talent and assiduity, 
of vice and virtue, of strength and weakness, as 


lluggles’ Hist, of the Poor. 


t Lord Sidmouth. 



that the provident and improvident, the temperate 
and intemperate, should share alike the goods of 
fortune. 

Such sentimental language would only suit the 
distempered, desperate, mind of one who, having 
forfeited his own personal independance by pro¬ 
fuse expenditure, or at the gambling table, wishes 
also to stake that of his family, his friends, and, 
lastly, his country. 

But to return to the subject:—What remedy 
can be proposed to relieve the Aged and the Im¬ 
becile (securing to them every reasonable com¬ 
fort ;) and at the same time, to repress the young, 
the idle, and drunken peasant from throwing him¬ 
self out of work, and sharing that pittance which 
was intended originally for worthier objects; in 
short, to induce him, by gentle means, rather than 
by the fear of imprisonment and correction;—by 
an appeal to the first and most generous of our 
feelings. Human Pride and Human Shame, rather 
than to coercive enactments of the law—the arm 
of magistracy, the scourge, or terrors of a jail;— 
to become a frugal, sober, and industrious hus¬ 
bandman, rather than a street-pauper; bullying 
and insulting the village overseer—lounging or 
yawning at each comer of the market place; and, 
for want of better employment, making game of 
every one that passes by ? 





Mr. Scarlett s present bill, before the .House of 
Commons, proposes: 

1st .—A total abolition of the law for removing 
the poor to their settlements: in this he agrees 
with some of the ablest and most intelligent men 
who have considered the subject; and it appears 
reasonable, that the law of settlement should be 
so &r- abrogated, as to secure to the poorest £n> 
glishman, what the poor seem to enjoy in every 
other part of the world but England, his natural 
lighty—I would say, his birthright,—of earning 
his bread where he is best able to do it. No one, 
I believe, would hesitate in granting this boon, if 
bpon it can be called, were any means devised of 
protecting particular towns or parishes from pres¬ 
sure and distress, in consequence of such freedom 
of settlement and choice of removal:—^but of this 
more hereafter. 

2nd.—Mr. Scarlett’s proposed bill is to give 
relief to the Aged and Indigent, and none (if 1 
understand him right) to the young and healthy 
labourer or artisan; or, if any exception be made, 
it is limited to those who are married previous to 
passing the said act. 

Upon this article, the fate of the bill hinges; 
and I do not hesitate to say, that however good 
in principle it be; however justifiable in law* in 
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equity, and reason and whatever may l>e the ex¬ 
pected beneficial results'attending ^e 8am&=—to 
private property and public morals; it is not— 
cannot be, expedient to adopt a measure that 

makes every one tremble ftnr its consequences^ 

% 

Were I to urge an objection, to that which I ap¬ 
prove of in principle, I should observe, that, ^ere 
there is any acknowledged excess of population in 
the country, or in any particular part of it, to the 
quantum of labor, which can possibly be provided; 
some intermediate course must be taken, some 
mode adopted, of offering employment, either pri¬ 
vate or public, or a bare subsistence given to those 
who otherwise must starve. 

Hunger will break through Stone Walk: 

ZXL& that half a million, or a million of men, should 
■ sit with their arms before them, and submit to this 
undeserved fate, is not in theleast probable. Pre¬ 
vious therefore to the adoption of this strong mea¬ 
sure, it is absolutely necessary, that some depdt of 
grain, with magazines of clothing, and barracks 
for shelter, be previously established in each coun¬ 
ty, for their support; some public work begun, or 
war commenced; some easy and economical means 
of emi^ation adopted; something to ease the 
body-politic of that excess which palsies the morals 
and energy of one of the most fertile countries of 
the globe, and at present certainly the richest. 

D 



This evil, or, if I may call it so,—this diseiwe, 
after a growth of two centuries, is arrived at such 
a height, and has assumed so morbid and irightAil 
an appearance, that it requires the skilful scientific 
hand of an Astley Cooper, to probe it to the bot¬ 
tom ; to compress it gently, firmly, and nearly in 
the same gradual manner that it arose;—^to sepa¬ 
rate the sounder from the more diseased parts, and, 
finally, to effect a wholesome, perfect cure. 

t 

Where such multiplied difficulties intervene, it 
may appear presumptuous in any individuv' and 
more especially in an unknown one, to suggest a 
mode of relief; but, if this principle actuates all, 
the very contemplation of relief must be given up. 

It is an easy task to form objections to every 
suggested mode of mutually relieving the public 
and the poor: to me it appears, that the simplest 
means are the best,* and such as occur from a 
consideration of the subject 1 shall briefly detail. 

The idea of establishing a set of works in each 
county, in order to draw oflf the surplus population 
of each town and*village, appears alike expensive 
in the outset, and difficult in the execution, if not, 
indeed, preposterous; since, lihe many .charitable 

' 

* • Vide David Hume and Adam Smith’# Works. . 



funds, it MTOuld only increase the evil it intend- 

« I 

ed to check. And, again—any propin^ made to 
the legislature, to prohibit or discountenance im¬ 
prudent marriages among the lower classes of the 
community, savours ipuch more of theory, than of 
any useful or practical result; for, who ever asks 
a famished beggar, or a pauper, whether he be le¬ 
gitimate or illegitimate ?—and, strange as it may 
sound, it is no less true, that the law, as it now 
stands, gives more assistance to the mother of a 
bastard child, than to the mother pf one bom in 
wedlock. 

The same remark applies to an attempt being 
made ** to punish those, who would not labor, and 
those who wish to travel in vagrancytheoretical¬ 
ly, it is good and wholesome; but the attempt 
appears to have been fruitless, from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, to the present day; witness those 
nominal WorkhomeSy built and instituted for the 
purpose of compiling the young and idle to in¬ 
dustry.—What are they at this day ? Witness those 
neglected acts of parliament, running through 
each reign, during the last 200 years; as if the le¬ 
gislature of this country, or as if despotism itself, 
could enforce that which nature, habit, and self- 
interest, can alone direct to useful purposes. The 
system of coercing and legislating for that which 
should be free as the winds that blow, appears a 
leading feature of the present day;—^it is, whajt 
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Oliver Goldsmith said of Edmund Burke, like 
cutting blocks with a razorand as well might 
the legislature pretend to check the evils arising 
in . every family firourthe misconduct of, or want of 
prudence in, each individual composing it, as at¬ 
tempt to punish those who, to use a common sol¬ 
dier’s expression, sham Abraham and will not 
labor. 

. I am very little acquainted with Mr. Owen’s 
plans at Lanark, for ameliorating the condition of 
the poor of his own neighbourhood, and, as he as¬ 
sures us, that of the world at large;—^whether he 
be, or be not, liable to the imputation of a Theo¬ 
rist, I cannot take upon me to assert: but in one 
sentiment I fully coincide withhim, when he says: 
“ that every attempt to relieve the poor, or im¬ 
prove their condition, except through their own 
labor, judiciously applied, must prove abortive.” 

tr» 

The Labourer is worthy of his hire ; 

and, where competition is free, he will always 
meet with his reward.” 

“ The charities of life” are best directed and 
administered by private hands; for, when the state 
prescribes, enacts, enforces, it fixes relief upon 
the idle, profligate and unworthy object, ^ well 
as upon the really worthy and necessitous. 

i 

Having taken the liberty of stating, what ap- 
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spears objectioiiable in tibe plans and suggestions 
of others, and cursorily rim over the subject, I 
come to that, which has employed the heads and 
heatts of so many writers, now dead;—^and, 
among the rest, I may be excused particularizing 
a short tract, containing some useful hints, addres¬ 
sed to the public, and written by my late revered 
father, about 30 years ago. 

The remedy, that I would humbly suggest, is 
four-fold. 

1. As it concerns the Settlement of the poor. 

2. Their Diet. 

, 3. Their Clothing. 


4. Their Lodging:—and, beside these, I know 
no other circumstance, that, in the present state of 
the case, calls for the aid of parliament; ai^d even 
this assistance, on the part of government, should, 
in a great degree, be limited to abrogating and 
annulling all their former harsher and coercive 
acts, and sanctioning, with the full and entire ap¬ 
probation of the constituent legislature, such gen¬ 
tler measures of controuling the lazy and profligate 
youth, the incorrigible drunkard, the voluntary 
and determined pauper; those, who now claim 
a portion of that pittance, which was first intend- 
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ed for^ and ought to be exclusively appropriated 
tOj the aged and imbecile. 

\ 

4 

1st. As it regards settlement. 1 agree with 
Mr. Scarlett, that the poorest as well as the rich> 
est subject of the British realm, should enjoy his 
natural birth-right, ** of earning his bread where 
he is best able to do it—a liberty that is not de¬ 
nied in any other state, despotic or free, that I 
know of, except it be to the Russian boor;—and if 
any part of the law of settlement be retained, let 
it be strictly limited to the support of the aged, 
who are past, or nearly past, their work; or to the 
diseased and sickly patient, incapable of labor; 
and these two denominations alone, were it thought 
proper, might be passed on, either to their native 
country or parish, for support, or to that town or 
village which had benefited by their useful indus¬ 
try, or their skilful exertions, for a certain course 
of years. This would be received as a boon by 
the people at large, and satisfy at least the indusr 
trious part, that their wishes and interests had 
been consulted in that which most concerns them. 

2d. and 3d. I would class together diet and clo¬ 
thing, since these appear to be the most difficult 
of arrangement; and upon this question hangs 
the fete of every attempt to alter, to modify, or to 
abrogate, .the present Poor Laws. 

k 

' 1 

It is almost unnecessary to state, that the dis- 
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eased ,, the imbecile, and more especially the^ 
honest labouring and aged pauper, or>, to use a 
kinder, although not a legal or forensic term, the 
aged poor man, should have every possible com¬ 
fort found him; whether in his own cottage or 
lodging, or in any house of range of building, set 
apart, by consent of the public, for this purpose. 

Instead' of 3s. or 3s. 6d., the present customary 
weekly allowance, for finding him in clothes, in 
meat, in beer, and every other article he requires, 
let it be increased, if necessary, so that he may 
have no reasonable cause of reproach to that coun¬ 
try in whose bosom he was reared, and to whose 
support he has given his bodily strength and vital 
energy.—^Thank God! my native country is able 
to afford this expense, without feeling it as a bur¬ 
den ; and no landholder, householder, or farmer, 
would grudge it to this honest and useful class of 

people ; nay, more—I will assert, from my perso- 

1 

nal knowledge and experience, that the former 
would be glad to anticipate the wants of the 
latter. 

Upon this head, therefore, that of supporting 
the aged and the impotent of mind or body, who 
nierit every care, there can be but one opinion. 
It is to the youthful Pauper alone, who, sunk in 
sloth or drunkenness, instead of seeking for work, 
daily besets the overseer for bread, or clothes, or 
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mofiey—that I would apply the slightest sfevciity; 
and even that degree of it should be unaccompa¬ 
nied with any terror of the law, or frightful jail; 
—^for neither judge, nor justice, nor constable, nor 
petty officer, should interfere, and no other appeal 
should be made, but to their pride and manly 
shame—the unbought, natural feelings of huma¬ 
nity. 

As I said before, let them range, in pursuit of 
labor and an honest livelihood, from the Land’s 
End to the house called John o’ Groat’s ; in short, 
let their energy be unshackled, and there can be 
but little fear of the really industrious man or wo¬ 
man earning a decent livelihood; or, that the 
numbers, unprovided with labor, compared to 
what they are under the present system of re¬ 
striction and confinement, will, in a short time, be 
extremely small. 

Even the idle, the determined, or the drunken 
Pauper I would not shut out from subsistence,— 
he should not starve, although he will not work 
unless he have a servant, dignified with the title 
of overseer, to pry into every farm-yard, every 
nook and comer of the parish, whatever may be 
its siase, to find out for him his daily work; or, 
Ming in this, to feed, to clothe, and find lodging 
for him, in his idleness. ’' 
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I repeat it, no.! he should .not, abject >as he is, 
altogether starve;—^he. should eat, if .he insisted 
upon it, the bread of idleness, but not without 
some regret, or (as he now does) without the 
slightest compunction or shame; it should be 
bread—^wholesome in its material, and capable of 
sustaining him in labor, but of the very coarsest 
kind, and of the coarsest grain: such as barley 
and wheats in equal proportion, and made into 
bannocks, or loaves of bread;—the wheat being 
ground down hard and entire into meal, and the 
barley having the bran alone taken out of it: or 
oaten cakeor bread made of barley alone;— 
or barley and pease, such as is used by rich and 
poor in the low lands of Scotland, may be substi¬ 
tuted :—this, and water, should be his daily diet. 

'If it is objected, as it will be, no doubt, by some 
of delicate and nervous feelings, that the option 
is a hard one;—that at its commencement it may 
fall severely on some particular individuals or fa¬ 
milies in each town and village; 1 acknowledge 
at once, that in the beginning it may do so, but 
that this slight inconvenience would very soon 
find its own remedy, since an industrious master 
of a family having a sure resort, and such as 
would satisfy an honest person in distress, would 
soon, vdry soon, relieve himself and family from 
the necessity of applying for relief of any kind. 

£ 
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Ist. By receiving, as he wnuld from the farmer, 
the artisan, and the trader, his full and fair pro< 
portion of wages, instead of having it cut down 
to almost nothing, and imperfectly supplied, or 
mhde up to him, from the parish rate. 

r ♦ 

2dly. The. relief it would instantaneously afford 
to every one engaged in agriculture, or in trade, 
and enable him, as well as the gentleman, or rich 
landed proprietor, to execute little improvements 
and additional works, such as extra grubbing, 
ditching, making new water meadows, &c. &c. 
which his present poverty or pecuniary distress 
precludes him from undertaking.—Setting aside 
also what every country gentleman and every man 
of landed or other property has it within his im¬ 
mediate and daily power to remedy, by seeking 
out, and assisting with little loans or gifts of 
money, food, medicine, or clothes, such as he 
knew to be deserving of such aid—^for, base, gro¬ 
velling, and self-interested, as 1 know some indi¬ 
viduals to be, I cannot believe, under such circum- 
stahces of cheering hope to all, whether in the 
higher, the middling, or the lower classes ; such 
peculiar advantages to each individual, as the im- 
mediate and almost entire abolition of the burthen 
of the poor rates offers; but that such deserving ob¬ 
jects would most ieadily and personally be sought 
for within the immediate pale and circle bf their in¬ 
fluence ; and amply, nay more generously, relieved. 
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The^ ch^ij^^.may be recqmn^nded from the pul¬ 
pit mid the press, mid, even as. before, by the 
statute of the realm; by individual philanthropists 
of every rank and degree;—^let also, the wealthy 
and liberal citizen, unknowing of* and unknown 
to, his next-door neighbour, with his characteris¬ 
tic goodness of heart, zealoasly; press forward, 
and shelter the widow and the orphan, the really 
honest and industrious labourer or artizan, pres¬ 
sed down by his large and sickly family; it is a 
theme that might suit the lepius of a Massillon, 
or a Howard: but, as I said before, these charita¬ 
ble donations must not be legidated nor enforced 
in any way whatever; for, if they are, from that 
moment, such is human nature, every tie and 
feeling of gratitude is dissipated on one side, and 
every desire of giving or relieving forfeited on the 
other. 

t • 

As for Clothes—If he insisted upon receiving 
any of the parish , or of the public, as a charitable 
donation, on the plea, whether true or false, that 
he was not hungry,, (since this complaint had heen 
thus obviated) but naked, and, as he might quaint¬ 
ly say* exposed to the wintry wind of heaven; 
let him'be clad,—warmly clad, with a jacket, shirt, 
and trowsers, of a particular colour, quality, and 
make; tegularly numbered and marked at every 
point, and from head to foot, with the words, Fa- 
rish. Paupert Overton^ or whatever might be the 
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name of his residence. Let his own clothe be 
taken from him by the overseer, carefully washed 
and locked up, for the purpose of being delivered 
up when he chose to resume them, and resign his 
claim to the parish uniform. 

If medicine be required for the pauper, let it 
be given rather than money; and for any additional 
comforts required by a large family, arising from 
some peculiar loss or misfortune, let them be 
taught to be a little provident, and to depend on 
those little resources every individual has the 
command of at some period or other; to lay up 
in summer what will assist them through the win¬ 
ter, to rely rather on their own personal exertions; 
or, if any charitable fund must be looked to, let 
it be the mite,—^the alms of the neighbouring far- ‘ 
mers or gentry in the country, who, from long 
residence and acquaintance with their character, 
can best relieve their wants: or, if in any town 
or city where the middling and inferior classes 
are less known to each other, let those charitable 
institutions, supported by private donations or 
subscriptions, such as are known in London, Edin¬ 
burg, Paris, and in other places, under the various 
names of Hospital, Hotel de Dieu, &c. be esta¬ 
blished, or continued, to meet the wants of those 
who are recommended. 


A want of generosity or charity is by no means 
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characteristic of the English nation; and, if the 
public are but relieved of that which they ought 
not to bear;—the support of every idle person 
who chuses to make himself, or family, paupers, 
for the sake of forcing the overseer, or persuading 
the magistrate, to pay for his lodging, his shoe¬ 
maker’s or his tailor’s bill;—I feel confident, that 
every one possessed of property would voluntarily 
and liberally come forward to aid those among his 
poorer fellow creatures, who really require their 
assistance beyond their own means.—By these 
changes, and perhaps by these alone, can 

** Whining Sloth, a vicious cheat, 

Be forced to work before it eat.” 

And so true is Mr. Owen’s remark before quo¬ 
ted, that every attempt to relieve the poor, ex¬ 
cept through their own labour judiciously applied, 
must prove abortive. 

At present, the system of poor laws encoura¬ 
ges, instead of repressing, the common sentiment 
among the labouring classes, that the parish rate 
is his constant resource in every difiiculty, real or 
imagined;—in short, his freehold, upon which he 
may draw at pleasure; or, as some call it, ** the 
kingV donation.” 

The idea of its being a charity does not enter 





their headsaad, if the poor, books, of. Overton 
he referred to, a number of drones may be re¬ 
marked, that ought to be turned out, such as 
IfTT—ve, C^r, and uncle Dick, who literally will 
not ^ork, because they can, by law, eat without 
it; and farther, when employment is found for 
them as gardener or labourer in some respectable 
house, these men have been known to throw 
themselves out of work, and to take, in preference 
and in defiance of every one, the pauper’s bread; 
in a late instance, indeed,, one of these worthless 
creatures went before a magistrate, and fearlessly 
avowed a theft he had committed, claiming, at the 
same time, exemption to any part of his bread 
from the parish being deducted from him, on ac¬ 
count of the sum thus stolen, or made away with. 


This man is one among several, to use a mode¬ 
rate expression, in this neighbourhood, who 
might be adduced as a proof of the accuracy of 
Mr. Scarlett’s remark, that the minds of the peo¬ 
ple are demoralized to a degree which is quite 
hideous, and that chiefly, if not entirely, by the 
poor laws. 


Another, although trivial instance, and I have 
done. Dame A. has worked for- me two years; 

9 

she is honest and industrious, but not easily sa¬ 
tisfied; her weekly earnings, independent of 



board, are from 3s. to 3s. 6d. tier Husband, also, 
works-as'a labourer; and having ilb flependebt 
family, • these two people are as well aHle to suifr- 
pbrt themselves, as any family in'thd'kingdom." 
But Dame A. looks 'around-, and says, if ihy 
neighbours get relief, why should! not hkte it 
also ?•” She applies accordingly to * the bv'erseer; 
and by giving up half a day’s work to forwarding 
this object;—she obliges the overseer, to give td 
herself and her husband £2 in payment of cottage 
rent; which sum her master (as her husband is 
called) spends for her at the alehouse. 


If it be objected that the preceding plan, al¬ 
though considerate to the aged and helpless, deals 
hardly to the robust and labouring man and wo- 
pian, I will acknowledge that it does so in ap¬ 
pearance, but not in reality. I may be pardoned 
citing another well known adage— 

** That we should not look a gift horse in the mouih." 


And when a man condescends to ask for and 
eat the bread of others, he really ought to be bet¬ 
ter satisfied with the brownest, coarsest, house¬ 
hold bread, and good water, such as is capable of 
staying him at hard labor, than with the whitest 

French loaf doled out to him in charity. 

« 

. w 

f 

It is, I believe, self-evident, that by this system 
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of controul, that fraudulent abuse of a charity, 
which impoverishes the landholder without com¬ 
fort or satisfaction to the poor man; (a charity, 
that in point of magnitude is unheard of in the 
annals of history, since it exceeds eight millions 
sterling per annum); would dwindle comparatively 
to nothing: and the landholder, the farmer, and 
the artisan, being relieved within the short period 
of one or two years of so grievous a burden, would 
be able, by a variety of little expedients and im¬ 
provements which his present poverty represses, 
to give much more employment to those who 
sought labor; and willingly, no doubt most wil¬ 
lingly, to assist the present idle pauper to resume 
those industrious habits,—that care, foresight, and 
frugality, he never would have lost sight of, but. 
for the institution of the present absurd and vici¬ 
ous system of providing a refuge and a resort, 
equally for the provident and improvident, the 
worthless drone, the drunkard, the loitering vil¬ 
lage thief, alike with the honest and industrious 
labourer; or, I might say, rather in favour of the 
former, and against the latter. 

# 

If the above plan of gently urging or coercing a 
young person to labour for his own benefit be 
deemed severe,—if coarse and wholesome bread, 
with good water, be not sufficient; let thidsb'who 
can pity and sympathise with the idle or drunken 
pauper, devise any possible mode by which he 
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can be reclaimed. The professional beggiur and 
common pauper are actuated by thesame prin¬ 
ciple,—thb hope of living in idleness, or of indulg¬ 
ing in strong beer and spirits; and were the {Sbor 

rates of each parish ddubmd, the demand would 

^ % 

still exceed that of the appropriated sum. 

* 

t I 

On the other hand, let this plan be contrasted 
with any other more sudden change proposed 
for practical adoption; it offers, to say the least 
of it, no chilling view of starvation,—^no contrast 
between those men who are married this year, or 
ten or twenty years agothe aged and sickly 
pauper alone (whose case should be accompanied 

I 

by a surgeon’s certificate, and previously sub¬ 
jected to the inspection of a select or other 

4 

vestry,) could claim by law, not money, (for this 
should be carefully and invariably withheld,) but, 
that decent, comfortable, and ample provision in 
household bread, meat, beer, clothes, and linen, 
which his or her situation requires. The sturdy 
pauper, on the other hand, knowing that he has a 
resort in every place, although a very moderate 
one, for subsistence in idleness, and that every 
bar to removal or settlement was thrown down, 
would very soon find out Where his true interest 
lay; and, -^yhen marriage was contemplated, in¬ 
stead of squandering every penny he gains at the 
village alehouse, it would probably be deposited 

f' ' 





in one of the saving banks or box clnbs, for the 

future support of himself, his wife, and family. > 

\ 

• ft 

The pulse beats high, and the heart throbs 
with unutterable delight, in contemplating this 
iscene prospectively; for the scheme is neither 
visionary nor impracticable, but has already been 
realized on a small scale. The machinery is so 
simple that it would work of itself; it requires no 
farther assistance than that the wheels should not 
be clogged by sympathising speculatists, nor 
change allowed by any corporation, vestry, magis¬ 
trate, or petty officer; • and where any charitable 
funds are at the disposal of the public, let them 
come in aid of this arrangement, but let them also 
be put or continued entirely apart by themselves, 
and appropriated according to the donors or sub¬ 
scribers’ desire; such, for instance, as private 
almshouses, hospitals erected in town or country 
for the poorer classes, or any similar establisment. 

I 

« ' 

Were I to ask any boon on the part of the poor, 
from government, in aid of this plan, it should, 
instead of a grant of money, be confined to the 
putting down that swarm of alehouses in every 
town and village, that deprave and impoverish 
the poor classes and infest the neighbourhood; 
imd, as in the case of the window tax, to relieve 
ihe cottager from payment of any government tax 
Upon the insurance of his little tenement. 
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■Of all the proposed changes, this is the only 
part which appears like theory, or in the le^ 
doubtful of success; since 1 am aware of the 
difficulty of inducing the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, amidst all his cares and public want§, 
to resign any portion of so productive a branch of 
revenue, to allow of, and even to encourage, a 
diminution of expenditure of strofig beer and 
spirits in the town or village alehouse. 

But if this plan should be adopted, and found 
to answer in all its bearings, the general and im¬ 
mediate advantage resulting to every branch of 
internal trade, to agriculture, and external com¬ 
merce—is such, that looking to the question as 
one of revenue, and in a mere pecuniary point 
of view, I should hope he would find the latter 
rather improved than injured by affording every 
facility to it. 

Again, the only other difficulty I contemplate, is 
that arising from a certain class of manufacturers 
and professional men, to whom the present system 
of poor rates yields a ready, and, I fear, too 
ample a resource; and thus situated, a bias mus^ 
naturally be given to that which affords a present 
return to themselves and families: for, generally 
speaking, it is not in human nature to do or act 
otherwise; and few take the trouble of looking at 
the future, provided the present offers a sunny and 
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agreeable prospect. I merely glance at the pos¬ 
sibility of siuph opppsitiqn, and by no means 
with the intention of saying any thing unpleasant 
to the personal feelings of any respectable body 
of men. 

I have already stated, the probable objections 
of some men of nlore nervous feeling than others, 
to any sort of apparent, though not of real 
hardship, that might, or, to speak plain, probably 
would fall on particular individuals and families, 
in being obliged to have resort to wholesome 
brown bread, (half wheat, half barley,) when out 
of work at particular seasons, and to rely upon 
their own prudence for any other comfort: the 
same remark applies to clothing, and not allowing 
any individual pauper to drive at the overseer and 
compel him, without restriction, as they now do, 

■ to clothe him or her from head to foot; to give 
them stockings and shoes, and whenever those 
shoes want nailing, to hob them; with a long list 
of extra charges; on account, equally, or 1 might 
say more, of the idle and slovenly, than the in¬ 
dustrious and careful labourer. 

I 

When this takes place, is there any reason for 
surprise at the middling classes of tradesmen, or 
the. small farmer, who is one remove abdve the 
hibqurer or artizan, being weighed down by so 
unjust, so unfeeling a law, as that which takes 
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from his hard earnings, to bestow >it^ through zi 

upon some of the most worthless objects of charity 
that can present themselves. The present.case is 
so far desperate, that property in land and bouses 
is taxed, in some places, from fifty to one hundred 
per cent.—If any temporary change for the better 
takes place, it arises not from the law, or any new 
enactment of the law, for that lies dormant and 
torpid to any beneficial result; but from the in¬ 
terference of some active magistrate, or honest 
pains-taking overseer; and even those limited 
exertions for the public good are constantly 
thwarted by the supineness, the ignorance, and not 
unfrequently, by the prejudices and some little 
interested motives of others acting in the same 
situation. At present, the parish purse is the 
magistrate’s; he looks upon it as such, and it 
is so by law: as a necessary consequence it 
follows, that he is generous before he is just, 
since even the select parish vestry has no power 
to resist him, and every case that comes be¬ 
fore him is one of urgent necessity. Under 
these circumstances, where the germ of the 
system is so laid in error; when the evil has 
arisen to such a magnitude, as to afifect the feel¬ 
ings and principles of the rich, as well as of the 
poor/ in their mutual jealousy and dislike of each 
other; where the landed proprietor is distressed 
to the utmost, by a peasantry that, generally 


are taught, by the existing poor laws, to be obM* 
quious, hypocritical, and beggarly—when the 
pauper. is allowed to blind» to humbug, if 1 
may use , so coarse a term, and to convert the 
fund, destined by a good, but misjudging, 
princess, to the relief of the aged and industrious; 
into a. joint and nominal freehold, for every 
one, needy or otherwise^ not possessed of sufficient 
pride to reject it i-r-l repeat it, under such cir-f 
cumstances, when the vessel of the state is 
strained beyond her natural bearing, and that by a 
continuance and consequent increase of this vicious 
^ system, even her safety is despaired of, no rea* 
sonable man. can say that a port for shelter can 
immediately be gained, without some little buf¬ 
feting of the waves, some slight and temporary 
inconvenience to the individuals embarked. Ac¬ 
cording to a Roman proverb,*'* the public good is 
the supreme law,” and if we must choose between 
a greater and a smaller evil, surely no one can 
hesitate a moment in the choice. 

The idle, dissolute, and drunken pauper, 1 put 
out of the question; it is only the few, willing, in¬ 
dustrious, hardrworking artisans or labourers, 

* ‘ 

and their families, who cannot, after every enperPicnt 

. t 

t 

. * Salus popuU suprema lex. • - 
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find labor, for whom we ctid sympctthine at the 
outset; and those farmers and g^eatieinen of lg£ge 
landed property; who would so ben^ by k change 
of system, and save, by it, tens and hOndreds of 
pounds per annum, could not grudge laying out 
voluntarily a ty the, or some small part of it; in as¬ 
sisting those whom they have perhaps known from 
childhood. A garment, warm and suitable for the 
inclemency of winter, but well marked^ as a pau¬ 
per’s uniform should be, is demanded of the over¬ 
seer, and given; if the pauper dislikes it, let him 
put by a part of his summer gains, and decline it; 
let him go to the farmer, to his master, or his 
landlord, and say, “ You have known me for 
years—I am not hungry, for I have, even in idle¬ 
ness, a sure resource; nor can 1 say I am pinched 
, by the season, since this garment will protect 
me; but I am ashamed of this colour, these pau¬ 
per’s badges, and if you will assist me with either 
a small loan, or gift, I shall avoid this disgrace, 
and will repay you thankfully.”—^That there are 
men—aye, rich men, who might turn a deaf ear 
to this humble petition, is very possible, but not 
probable: there is no general rule, without some 
exception; and I am convinced, by past experi¬ 
ence, our only guide for the present and the fu¬ 
ture, that there are few—'Very few English hearts, 
who would not gladly, under such circimistances, 
assist their fellow creature, and their countryman, 
with a few shillings. Infuse but this principle of 
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indep6nde&ce and aurly <pridn» into a pQllion»4jf 
the population, and it would soon become gene** 
ral; and, after a short period, no other part of the 
pocwr laws would remain, but such as were origir 
nally instituted by Queen EUzabeth to support the 
aged and such as were utterly incapable of labor. 


4th. Lodging. This is the last article 1 have to 
discuss, and it is comparatively easy; for if set¬ 
tlement be thrown open to the young and healthy, 
with a bare sustenance, but sufficient to obviate 
absolute distress, under every possible contin*- 
gency and situation; and, on the other hand, an 
ample, comfortable provision bo extended to such 
as are beyond labor, either from disease or age, then 
does the. last subject I have to consider, namely, 
lodging, offer but little difficulty, since the aged 
pauper, whose useful life has been passed in 
serving the community at large, is provided for, 
and the idle one is forced out of his strong hold. 

If possible, I would have it written in golden 
letters, over the door of every alms-house, or 
charitable endowment, 

« • • 
That Money should invariably be withheld^ 

V 

since this species of donatign opens such a ff^tdto 
the artful ^d rapacious designs of interested and 
unUj^r^ncipled noien, and offers such temptation even 
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to those of fairer character, that in practice it is 
and must always be liable to abuse; and the Hes¬ 
perian boughs, watched even by an Argus, would 
require other guards, to save them from being 

made away with, or perverted. 

% 

I 

What I recommend is, that no aid in money, 
however partial, or small in amount, be given on 
account of lodging, or, indeed, on any plea 
whatever. 

I hardly need repeat, that the aged or other 
pauper, incapable of labor, should be as warmly 
and comfortably lodged, as good shelter, beds, 
and clean linen, can make them, in those houses 
already built and denominated Work-houses, 
bqt which, in this case, might be called Public 
Alms-houses. 

For the. young pauper of either sex, or of any 
age, let a plain range, or ranges, as may be re¬ 
quired, of semi-circular building, be erected near 
the outskirts of each town or village ; each range 
enclosed by a wall or high fence, containing 
twelve suits, of two small but airy and rather 
lofty, bed rooms, of 6 by 8 ft. each, in dimension, 
and 8 ft. in height; one sitting room in front; 
giving altogether thirty-six rooms in each distinct 
range, and capable of accommodating twelve 
large fhmilies, or forty-eight unmarried paupers 

G 





and children; allowing in the latter case four indi¬ 
viduals, upon average, to the two bed-rooms, 
with a sitting room for their joint accommodation, 
during the day. 

« 

This proportion of inhabitants would combine 
cleanliness and health with decency; and if I 
may suggest a plan, uniting the utmost order 
among the resident paupers, and the strictest 
economy, without parsimony, in the expense 
of erecting such range of building, or any addi¬ 
tional number, it should be according to the rough 
sketches, marked in the Appendix A. Nos. 1,2,3, 
vi^.— 

For 12 large Families, or 48 unmarried Paupers or Children. No. 1. 


24 


96 

99 

99 

No. 2. 

36 

9f 

144 

99 

99 

No. 3. 

48 

99 

192 

99 

99 

No. 3. 


The latter forming a square enclosure, without 
farther expense for wall or wooden fence; and 
each range, as indicated by a dotted line in No. 1. 
or additional section, for encreasing numbers, 
marked in No. 2. being capable of enclosure, by 
merely running a connecting fence or wall, from 
the one to the other. 

The furnittire to be' used in each suit or set of 
three rooms, should be the fewest in number pos¬ 
sible, the strongest, most durable and cleanly; 
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such as a small fire-place, with common grate or 
the. hearth itself, an=iron bed-stead, with wooden 
planks, instead of sacking, to support a straw bed, 
made of the coarsest and cheapest stuff; and a 
single or double blanket, two or three strong stools, 
but no chairs. 

The sort of building here proposed, is perhaps 
the cheapest that can be devised; and, being really 
roomy and comfortable, compared to what ac¬ 
commodation many cottagers have without, a 
sufficient check must be applied to prevent its 
abuse; and no better means offer than appointing 
a porter, warden, or master of each lodge, with 
one set of rooms for his own residence; and there 
being only one outlet or gateway, a regulation 
must be laid down, and invariably observed, of 
putting and opening the same, at some fixed 
hour—say five in the morning, and nine in the 
evening, for summer; and six in the morning and 
seven in the evening, for winter; and every pau¬ 
per inhabitant not conforming to this single, 
wholesome, and necessary regulation, must be in¬ 
variably shut out for the night; and in case of 
absence from the lodge, for a longer period, of one 
two, or three,- or four weeks, then his or her 
name and right to such place of residence to be 
annulled. 

* 

One viTord more with respect to clothing:—K, 
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as has been said, the delicacy of some Paupers, 
who accept parish relief in the form of charity 
clothes, has its weight in preventing the adoption 
of any distinguishing badge or dress, why is not 
the same effect produced on charity boys and girls, 
who have a cap and garment that sufficiently de¬ 
notes to whom they are indebted ? If such nice 
feelings really exist, why not insist on their look¬ 
ing for relief to some Dorcas or other friendly and 
humane private society, which dispenses clothes 
at half price to such as are known by their indus¬ 
trious habits and frugal character ? I repeat it, 
that a want of generosity, or of H desire to suc¬ 
cour and shield distressed honesty, is not charac¬ 
teristic of English men or women ; then why, I 
may ask, legislate those charities that would be 
most ample, if not forced into bearing, and induce 
those who need not relief to assume the piteous 
plaint of misery and want ? 

Judging theoretically, would it be credited, 
that all the foundations, hospitals, private alms¬ 
houses, donations, subscriptions, Dorcas and other 
societies, almost innumerable, added to eight mil¬ 
lions of pounds sterling, in coercive rates, are in¬ 
sufficient to relieve the needy part of so small a 
population as England and Wales contains? 

4 i 


The fact is, that indiscriminate public charities 
encrease the evil they are intended to put down; 
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and, as said before, were the Poors’ Rate and 
other private endowments doubled this year, it 
would, in a very short time, be still more insuffi¬ 
cient than it now is to meet the growing demand 
—for, to use a homely but apt simile of Poor 
Richard—^always taking out of the meal tub, 
and never putting in, will soon come to the bottom. 

On the other hand, if those persons who are 
fearful of adopting any decisive remedy, lest 
the vessel of the state should be endangered, 
think the plan suggested in this tract should not, 
however beneficial the proposed result, be intro¬ 
duced too suddenly, then let its simple means of 
encouraging the poorer and relieving the richer 
classes be unfolded by degrees, and, if necessary, 
•assisted by some private monied fund to supply 
in each parish hard labor, whether productive or 
unproductive, to those who wish to live and work, 
rather than, as at present, wear life away in eat¬ 
ing the bread of idleness. 




SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS. 



1 HAVE said, that the plan here detailed was nei¬ 
ther visionary nor impracticable, but had on a 
small scale been realized. 1 trust, that the two 
circumstances I have to state will bear me out: 
the one as it relates to diet and lodging, coming 
as it has done lately within my personal know¬ 
ledge; the other, as it regards clothing and 
badges, having been not only recommended by 
almost every statute and treatise on the Poor 
Laws, since the days of Elizabeth, but partly 
carried into practice in the parish of St. John s 
of Wapping, and possibly in some other places 1 
am not informed of. 

Having brought my short sketch of Pauperism 
to a conclusion, it only remains for me to explain 
the simple facts as connected with the preceding 
assertions, and to state my reason for writing on 
this subject, and submitting it to public notice. 
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During my abode for the last two years, near 
the small town of Overton in Hants, my place of 
residence was regularly visited by a succession of 
tramps and beggars, who either found their way to 
Court House, from its commanding situation, or, 
as I afterwards found out, they were very fre¬ 
quently sent up, by some of the town’s-people, 
in order to rid themselves of their importunity. 


The succession of these tramps, consisting 
chiefly of professional beggars, was so constant, 
from Overton being situate on the high western 
road from London towards Andover, Salisbury, 
and Exeter, that I soon discovered the more I fed 
on bread and cheese, or meat, with perhaps half 
a pint of table beer, and the more halfpence and 
sixpences I laid out, the number was rather in¬ 
creasing than otherwise; although, by hearing 
their tale of woe, I frequently attempted to dis¬ 
criminate. When my pity was most excited, by 
their appearance of squalid poverty and wretch¬ 
edness, I was often the most grossly deceived, 
since I do not know, that I ever gave a piece of 
silver to any of these apparently distressed ob¬ 
jects, whether under the respectable name of 
merchant, tradesman, broken-down sailor, soldier, 
surgeon, or other profession, and could trace the 


steps of the person so relieved either to my 
neighbour’s door, or to the neighbouring ale- 
hotfses, but I heard of some excess, ^mescend 



of riot, wasteland drunkenness; such as'obliged 
me, howeyer well inclined to relieve misery and 
honesty in its distress, to turn a deaf ear to their 
complaint. 

This was precisely the state in which 1 was 
placed last August and September, when a quan¬ 
tity of common sea biscuit was sent from South¬ 
ampton for my own use.—Some beggars I turned 
away on account of their healthy and robust ap¬ 
pearance, others I still continued to relieve either 
with halfpence or the seaman’s' coarse biscuit, 
varying the trial according to the object daily and 
almost hourly presenting itself; for, as 1 said be¬ 
fore, some of my neighbours, nolens volem, passed 
them on to Court House. • . 

» . 

» 

On one occasion, I tried a schoolmaster, or 
one, at least, calling himself so; and presenting 
him with some of the same bread and butter and 
honey, which. I had myself been eating for break¬ 
fast, 1 saw the great dissatisfaction expressed in 
his.countenance, upon receiving this aid instead 
of money;—money, in short, appeared to be the 
sole object of desire, and money I determined to 
refuse. 

Tke Ust person, (and 1 really hope it will be 
the last) who took me in, . was a young Portuguese 
gentleman, well dressed, with a good address, and 



speaking French fluently.—JBtis tale wm naost 
plausible; he had been wild, and run away from 
his father—^was then on his way to Plymouth, to 
embark for Lisbon; and his pocket being low, 
required a little assistance on the way; at the 
same time, using the name of a respectable gen¬ 
tleman of my acquaintance at Basingstoke, who 
very kindly assisted him. My reply was, that I 
made it a rule never to give money: this he heard 
with equal modesty and propriety, and I then 
added—** Should I make any exception, it is in 
the case of a stranger; and, if a shilling will be 
of service, you are welcome to it.” The follow¬ 
ing day I heard of my Portuguese gentleman 
drunk at Dean Gate, on the road to London, in¬ 
stead of Plymouth. This and other numerous 
trials fortified me against ever attempting to dis¬ 
criminate again. 

The consequence was, that I made a batch of 
barley bread and oaten cakes, of the best barley 
and oats I could procure of a neighbouring far¬ 
mer, Mr. Joseph Crimble;—this was entrusted to 
my housekeeper, who made them as good as it 
was possible. 

A hand bill* was printed, and the town’s-people 
were told that I had accepted their indirect nomi 


* Vide Appendix C. 



nation to the post of alnqioner to Overton ;-~>and 
that, in lieu of taking exception at the tramps 
being sent to Court House, it was my particular 
request that they would shut their own purse 
strings—^part with no pence or hal^ence,—but 
answer every begging application, by a reference, 
if hungry, to Court House, which stands only 400 
yards out of the town. 

Many laughed at this singular idea; and some 
remonstrated, in a friendly way, that the under¬ 
taking to feed such a numerous tribe of Mendi¬ 
cants as were on the western road, on the plainest 
Saxe, was hazardous, and really too much for any 
individual, possessing oidy a moderate indepen¬ 
dency of fortune/to beg 

'My reply was, Siat the experiment was pro¬ 
gressive, and, having by slow degree felt my wuy, 

I was determined to proceed with it; thatl had 
a good neighbour in farmer Joseph Crimble to 
back me, and if the beggars did consume the pro¬ 
duce of his large farm, and dip too deep into my 
purse, I should shortly, and without beat of drum, 
decamp. One month and a half’s regular trial 

4 

proved to myself and neighbours how needless was 
this apprehension.—It is true, I shall decamp, but 
not by stealth; since it is only from the necessity 
of rejoining my corps on foreign service. 





Instead of having suph frequent calls and pite¬ 
ous tales to listen to as during'the preceding year 
and a half, the numbers gradually diminished, and 
my doors could be left occasionally open without 
- fear of the common tramp. 

The barley bannock and oaten cake at Court 
House became well known to all the tribe of Men¬ 
dicants on the high road ;— the honest needy man 
came and ate his meal with equal decency of 
conduct and thankfulness ;—the professional, rag¬ 
ged, and drunken beggar avoided the place as he 
would a pest house; and I had, at last, the gra¬ 
tification of knowing, and Mr. Corrie, Mr. 
Troughton, and all my neighbours, were equally 
convinced, that by this means, and this alone, 
could I insure the pittance I gave, going to a 
needy object, rather than to one, who only begs 
because he can live in geater ease, both in diet 
and liquor, than he can obtain by labor at home. 

The stated sums that professional tramps gain 
daily, are, in many instances, so great, that I am 
precluded from detailing them, upon mere report; 
but some more correct opinion may be formed, by 
watching them at their lodging houses in each 
town and village, where they not only, squander 
their gains profusely, by indulgence in liqqpr, but 
waste the. meat, bread, and food, which they ob- 
tj^n and carry off. 
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A moire detailed account may be found in. the 
Appendix, by which it will appear how this sim¬ 
ple plan succeeded in keeping oflF the idle, worth¬ 
less tramp ; while the really needy traveller, 
whether sailor, soldier, or labouring man or wo¬ 
man, sat down and ate both heartily and thank¬ 
fully; and occasionally, when an Irish, Welsh, or 
Scotch man or woman came to the door, and 1 
could give them a sup of buttermilk with an oaten 
cake, they were better satisfied than the common 
tramp is with meat and strong beer. 

Ik 

1 mentioned to some of the neighbouring and 
best informed farmers the necessity of some lodge 
or shed being appropriated to the use of the really 
necessitous traveller and beggar, in order to pre¬ 
vent the professional tramp from applying so con¬ 
stantly, and in such numbers, every evening to the 
overseers’ door for twopence, threepence, and 
fourpence each, upon the strong plea, or rather 
the pretence, that without assistance to this ex¬ 
tent, he must sleep in the street before the over¬ 
seer’s door or under a hedge; at the same time 
disturbing his family and the neighbourhood by 
execrations and curses upon any refusal. 

To threaten such people with confinement, with 
all the consequent law expenses of sending them 
first to the magistrate with a constable, and then 
^ sixteen miles off to Winchester, was fruitless; 



and knowing the impunity with which, from 
numbers and boldness, they could act, they suc¬ 
ceeded accordingly in enforcing their daily de¬ 
mand. 

t 

The farmers and parishioners observed the ad¬ 
vantage of the brown bread system, since they 
witnessed it personally; and, at my request, 
narrowly inspected it in all its bearings; and 
they also knew that by its operation alone the 
beggars’ demands in this neighbourhood were 
greatly lessened. 

A vestry was therefore called by joint consent, 
and a common lodge proposed; the parishioners 
came forward readily, and a plain building was 
ordered to be immediately erected near the work- 
house, as noticed in Appendix, and at an expense 
of fifteen guineas; for, as they justly remarked, 
this money, instead of being lost, would, at the 
year’s end, be saved to the parish exclusive of 
any other benefit. 

On the 26th of June, another vestry was called, 
at my request, by the churchwardens and over¬ 
seers. 1 mentioned the necessity of my quitting 
the country the middle of the next month to re¬ 
join my corps on foreign service—that I 'had 
submitted to their daily inspection samples of the 
barley and oaten bread used to support the ne¬ 
cessitous traveller or needy beggar, with its im- 



mediate result ;-^that 1 now submitted also the 
h^ty notes I had thrown together on Utis subject; 
relative both to number and char^ter of the ob¬ 
jects relieved;—that I could do no more: and it 
rested with the vestry and parishioners to say 
whether this recent experiment, so tried and ap¬ 
proved for nearly two months, should drop alto¬ 
gether on my departure, or be continued for the 
sake of ridding the neighbourhood of the profli¬ 
gate and idle tramp, who, without deigning to 
look at the plain meal of bread proffered, passed 

on at once to Basingstoke or Whitchurch; and at 

% 

the same time relieving those pennyless travellers 
who accepted with gratitude what enabled them 
to proceed on twelve or eighteen miles-of their 
road, a brown bannock and a glass of water or 
, buttermilk. 

The vestry unanimously, and I may add the* 
parish individually and generally, agreed to con¬ 
tinue the same plan of belief, both as it regarded 
lodging and bread; and Mr. Jagoe, one of the 
overseers, voluntarily offered, upon my de¬ 
parture, to give out the latter; at the same 
time the vestry had the goodness to thank me for 
the benefit, they were pleased to say, I had done 
the parish and immediate neighbourhood. Al- 

* t 

though 1 told them, and told them truly, that the 
expense of this experiment upon this scale had to 
me been very trifling. 
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The only additional remark I have tp make, re¬ 
gards the cost of the three dilFerent batches of 
barley and wheaten flour made into bannocks of 
tvirelve oz., or into loaves of fourteen oz.^each;— 
for the detail of each batch I must refer to Ap¬ 
pendix B., and content myself with stating that 
the batch of brown bread most approved, both for 
its good quality and cheapness, is the wheaten 
meal ground down, as the miller terms it, hard; 
that is, the entire wheat with its pollard and 
bran, (such as used by many respectable farmers ^ 
in Kent,) and barley flour, without its bran, mixed 
in equal proportions. 

Having considered this subject attentively 
during the last year, and been at leisure the last 
two months to form and digest this experiment 
upon a small scale, 1 am quite satisfied with its 
result, and that it might be equally practicable on 
the largest. 

Upon my approaching departure from the 
country, I can do no more than state these parti¬ 
culars for public information, which I do at the 
express desire of some of my friends and neigh¬ 
bours ; leaving it in the hands of those who have 
greater experience and much more information on 
the subject than myself. 

. I quit the country on a long and distant, if not 
perilous, journey, and now simply state the facts 
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and circumstances that formed the ground-work 
of my late experiment at Overton, as well as of 
the present Treatise on Pauperism; most sincerely 
wishing that the same plan may be extended far, 
far, beyond my own humble means; and conclude 
with a prayer, that the same may be found equally 
serviceable in removing the present threatening 
and growing evils of Mendicity and Pauperism 
throughout the kingdom. 


I 
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APPENDIX A. 


PLAN for the erection of a PAUPERS’ LODGE for twelve 
Families, or forty-eight single Paupers or Children.—No. 1. 



Court Yard 



Entire length from A. to B. 100 feet, including outer walls. 
Breadth of the building from C. to D. 22 feet. 

Sitting Room, numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. dimension 14 ft. by 10, 
and a fraction. 

Bed Room attached to ditto 8 ft. by 6. 

Onedoortoeachsetofapartmeuts fori family,as forinstanceatE. 
One ditto to each Bed Room, and communicating with the 
Sitting Room. 

One window on the opposite side of the same room. 

One ditto to each Bed Room. 

Court Yard in front of Lodge, with only one Gateway ti F. 
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APPENDIXES. 

BROWN BREAD. 

—Coarse wheaten flour or sharps at 6s. ^ bushel, of 

56 lbs. 

Best barley, ground into flour, with the pollard. 

One lb. of the above flour, mixed and made into 
bread or bannock of 1 lb. 3 oz., is equal in s. d. 


value to ....0 1| 

Nearly 11 lb. of which for... ••• 1 0 


2.—Best wheat, ground into meal, the bran and pollard 

not taken from it. 

Do. barley, ground into flour, the bran alone being 
taken out. 

One lb. of the above flour, mixed and made into 
bread or bannock of about 1 lb. 4 oz., is equal 

in value to ..... 0 1^ 

Eight lb. of which for. 1 O 

N.B.—July,1821.—The best wheatis calculatedat8s.^bushel. 

barley at 3s. 6d. 


At a Vestry held the parish of Overton, Hants, on the 26th 

day of June, 1821, 

Resolved, that the bread which has been given at Court House, 
shall be adopted by the overseers of the parish, for the relief 
of the vagrants and beggars who apply for relief, according to 
a specimen of bread shown at the meeting,—as follows: 

The bread in question, consisting of half wheaten flour, com¬ 
monly called sharps or seconds, and half barley flour, with the 
pollard in it, the bran being simply taken out. 

W. SPRINT, Jun. 

Vestry Clerk, 
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APPENDIX D. 
OVERTON, HANTS. 


Notice is hereby given; 

That any 

TRAVELLER 

in 

DISTRESS, 

or 

BEGGAR, 

HOUSELESS 

and PENNVLESS. 

May find shelter, 
and have a Night’s Lodging, 
GRATIS i 

In a Shed well fenced in 
from wind and weather, 
and provided with clean Straws, 

BY APPLYING TO EITHER OF THE 

OVERSEERS, 

or to the MASTER of the WORKHOUSE. 


N.B.—I may here mention, as a proof of the success of this 
system, that at the last vestry meeting for the parish of Over- 
ton, the following questions were put to the overseer, and the 
following answers given. 

What was the number of persons applying daily for relief be¬ 
fore the present system was adopted ? 

Eight, upon an average; sometimes, ten, twelve, and sixteen. 

Has that number diminished sensibly since the present plan 
was adopted 1 

Since my return from London, which was a fortnight last 
Monday, there have been only five applicants in all! and not 
a penny given to any one. 
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APPENDIX E. 


BEGGARS' SHED. 

' 9 • 

0 

At a Meeting held at the Workhouse of Overton, Hants, on 

Tuesday, June 6 , 1821 . 

Resolved, that a cottage be built adjoining the west end of 
the Workhouse, of mud and stone, foundation, 20 by 12 feet; 
—two doors of 6 by 2j feet.—^Partitions of wattle, and walls 

a 

6 feet high, the outer wall common thickness of 14 inches,— 
the roof to be thatched. 

Mr. Minchin agrees to build them for five pounds, well 
worked and substantial, and to make the timber of the roof 
and middle partition of wattle, plastered, with plates, rafters. 


lath and tier, for four pounds more. ..£9 Ose Od^ 

^ 2 doors, 6 feet by 2 ft. 6inches .. 1 10 0 

Straw, thatching, &c. 4 10 0 


£I5 0 0 

Allowing Mr. Minchin, the master of the Workhouse, the 
use of the materials of the old gateway, beside straw and 
thatching, at the usual price per square. 



12 feet. 


iC 
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4 


20 feet. 


Id 

fS* 

o 

p 

al 


Within each room, a dry Terrace of chalk or sand, to be 
raised the entire length of each room; 7 feet widc^ and 18 
inches high, with a sort of wooden rafter laid along the dotted 
line to preserve it. This Terrace is to serve as a bench to sit 
upon; and with a couple of coarse sacks and a quantity of clean 
straw, the latter to be renewed every B or 10 days, it will serve 
as a bed to shelter the houseless, pennyless traveller. 

A jug for water, .to be the only utensil allowed—no fire place 
or fire on any account. 
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APPENDIX F. 


1821.-—Overton, between the 12th and 14th May, commenc* 
ed making oat cakes j and about the 20th, bannocks of barley, 
distributing them to such beggars as applied at Court-house for 
relief. The consequence is, that the vagabonds or gentry beg¬ 
gars avoid the house, while the needy are glad of a meal of such 
plain coarse bread as our forefathers used to eat, and such in¬ 
deed as is now commonly eaten by the Scotch and Irish Pea¬ 
santry. 

The following Memoranda mark the different applications 
for a week or two. 


May 23d. 

24 

25 
2G 

27 

28 
20 

30 

31 


2 Beggars eating a meal of barley bread. 
5 
4 
4 

2 Needy. 

9 Needy Irish. 

4. 3 Vagabonds, 1 needy. 

11 Mostly needy. 

4 Needy. 


No meat, beer, or money being given, the professional beggar 
will not apply for that he does not want, a hearty meal of coarse 
wholesomcbread ; as a proof, I will mention two or three in¬ 
stances. 

A woman and a child came early the 2eth May, telling the 
usual tale of her distress, and desire for relief. To this I gave 
the invariable answer now adopted ; that I had no money, 
beer, or meat to give, but some barley bread, and upon asking 

whethefshe had breakfosted, she said, she would not tell a lie_ 

she had eaten a morsel, but was still hungry, and had a couple 
more children down the road. I said, « Bring them all up if they 
want bread, but I fear they have also breakfosted.” She said 
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she would bring them immediately, but neither woman nor child¬ 
ren came. About 12 o’clock I was trotting up the road, and 
overtook this woman moving towards town with another, and a 
bevy of children, three in number; as soon as she heard a horse’s 
step, she turned sharp round upon me, and with outstretched 
neck, exclaimed, " For God’s sake”—and had proceeded no 
farther, when she recognized me, drew in her neck, and shrunk 
back, as desirous of no further conversation. I claimed acquaint¬ 
ance, saying, she had disappointed me in an expected visit with 
all her fine brood of children and family, who seemed so well 
off, that they stood in no need of my plain breakfast: that I 
was sorry it was not good enough, but the next time they ho¬ 
noured me with a visit, roast beef and plum pudding should be 
provided. 

29tb. A man calling himself a sailor, called. He was rather 
dainty, said he could eat a little to aceonmodate me, and went 
off laughing. 

A decent man, whom I met on the road, called himself a 
journeyman coach maker, and asked relief. I mentioned the 
bread, and this was sufficient; he walked off. 

The same man obtained a pint of beer of Master Hammerton, 
the blacksmith, calling himself a blacksmith. 

Ill general, however, the very mention of barley bread is suf. 
ficient, and they either stay away altogether, or move off with 
some excuse. 

On the other hand, those that are really what they describe 

themselves,-.>in want, sit down, and with good will, and the best 

of all sauces, eat from j lb. to 1 lb. or lb. each, of the cake 

or bannock, of barley bread, which, plain and coarse asdt be, 

is very sweet;—and from such poor unfortunates, expressions of 

homely goodwill and gratitude burst forth occasionally from the 

heart, and make the donor feel gratified in witnessing the result 

• ^ ^ 

of his plan,—which is simply to satisfy the cravings of nature, 
in those who are poor, needy, hungry, and begging from neces¬ 
sity—not from choice. 





A feW; instances may be cited*—A man from WUtshue, a 
nurseryman or under gardener, said he was directed to Conrt 
House for reUef>-he ate so voraciously from hunger'*—that, con- 

•r 

trary to my custom, I said, “ My fiiend, put a piece in your 
pocket, and eat it an hour hence, when it will do you more 
good.” His history was as follows. " He went from Wiltshire 
six weeks ago, to seek'employment near London; he had only 
one week’s labor, spent the few shillings he possessed, sold part 
of his clothes, and was returning home.” 

An old man came, the afternoon or evening of the 29th May, 

from Salisbury, fasting, against a sharp N* E. wind. He lodged 

« 

in the Workhouse Shed, borrowed a sack, stripped off his 
clothes, using them as a covering or blanket, and slept warm in 
the straw. 

Again—Sunday, the 27th. Two squads, one of 5, and the 
other of 2, Irish women and girls, called ; eat all very heartily, 
and went away smiling and very grateful. 


June 1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 ^ 

• • 

16 

16 

17 


2 1 Needy. 

3 1 Do. 

3 

1 

1 Needy. 6 Vagrants. 

2 1 Do. 

1 

3 Needy. 

5 

1 1 Vagrant. 

4 of which 1 Vagrant. 

1 Vagrant. 

1 Do. 

1 Do. 1 Lodger. 

6 Needy. 2 Lodgers. 

a 

1 Needy. 




June 10 

No application, although several have 


passed on. 


10 

2 


20 

6 

3 Lodgers. 

21 

4 

1 Do. 

22 

4 3 Needy. 

1 Do. A tramp. On 


meeting him in the morning, and asking him ^he> 
ther he would have any breakfast at Court House, he 
said, “ the next town is not far off,” only 8 or 9 
miles, and without adding another word, set off. 

28 

5 or 6. Needy. 

2 Lodgers. 

24 

4 

2 Do. 

25 

5 

1 Do. 

26 

No application. 


27 

A sailor called, who 

seemed as if flushed 


with the Tuscan or Kentish 

grape, and ate of the 


bread, expecting some beer; 

he was cruizing about 


the country, and intended, he said, to go to his 
parish, and insist on their providing for him |—the 
usual resort of all people who are out of conceit 
with their work. 

28 4 2 Needy. 

29 2 

30 4 2 Lodgers. Of these, 2 of 

respectable appearance — I vagrant, a soldier. 
“ Served at Waterloo; broken down, wants relief. 
Are you hungry ? Your honor, I must confess, 1 
had a penny roll and a pint of beer, just now, 
down in the village. Good—do you want shelter? 
Why, your honor, I have just paid for my lodging. 
Then if you are net hungry, and have a night’s 
lodging, there is nothing I can do for youand 
thus he walked off, bowing and acknowledging 
how much he was obligedknowing, as he did, 
that I was provided with brovtn bread and a shed 
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to shelter him> bad he asked for eUher; and the 
consequence was^ bis defences, to use a military 
phrase, being laid bare, he spoke the plain truth 
at once: when I tol4 him in addition, might 
save his pence neat morning and have a hearty 
meal of bread, he thanked me, and said he would 
come, but he never did. 

June 31 3 

July 1 6 Needy. 

2 2 

3 1 

One rule was invariably observed—never to allow any person 
receiving bread to take it away, but to eat the same before the 
door, sitting upon the steps, with a jug of water before him;— 
or, in more homely language, and that which they understand 
best—" eat as much as you please and pocket none.” 

At Andover, a mendicant society gives away a bason of 
soup, and allows a poor traveller or beggar, applying to the 
overseer for a ticket, to lodge in a room of the jail, upon a bed 
' of straw, covered with a blanket. But a traveller who slept 
there two nights ago, says, that from the vennin he found 
there, a clean bundle of straw would be much better. 

At Salisbury, I have heard there is a mendicant society, pa¬ 
tronized by Lord Radnor, which gives to each beggar 17 
ounces of bread, besides cheese and beer, and a feather bed; 
but this information comes from a mendicant, and cannot be 
depended upon. 

The following facts may be given, to shew the abuse to which 
the present system of providing fur the worthless poor is liable. 

1st.—Whitchurch. All out-parishioners can obtain labour 
by seeking for it, because they know they can be removed from 
the parish if they apply ^ relief. AH or moat of those who 
belong to tlie parish spend their harvest wagesr as soon as 
earned, and instantly aj^ly for relief. 





2nd.—^Whitecfaurcli. An active overseer of thb parish, named 
being applied to by 18 stout labouring parishioners, 
shortly after the harvest, for bread-money, asked, if they could 
not obtain work of any l^mer: “No, (was the reply,) no where; 
and we want bread or work."—** Very well,” (said Mr. 

** I have a large piece of common that wants cutting up, come to 
me next Monday." On the morning appointed, only 7 or 8 of 
these volunteer paupers attended : the others bad found work, 
some here, some there. Each day the number of these men 
diminished; and at the end of the week, so few were these 
labourers, that £l sufKced to pay for their work. 

3rd.—Overton. Young men go to the overseer, say they 
are ill, when only idle, and demand a weekly allowance of 
bread. When sent to the surgeon, they can obtain no certifi¬ 
cate. 

4th.—A notorious idler will not work, so long as any ma¬ 
gistrate orders bread for himself and stjp’ving family. The 
farmers will not even employ this man gratis, from his deter¬ 
mined idleness. 

dth.—A labourer has a cottage of £5 a year rent found him, 
and lets it in lodging to his own advantage—has shoes and 
clothes, and bread, for bis family—in^ short, he is such an 
idler, that be eats the bread of charity and that only; since it 
is his principle not to work, so long as he can by any pretence 
avoid it. 

0th.—A gentleman travelling some time ago, between Lon¬ 
don and Cheltenham, observed a pump by the road side, for 
which there was no apparent use; he asked a man to explain 
the reason, which the latter did as follows.—Some years ago, 
a neighbouring village was much infested by beggars; and a 
gentleman who resided there, dug a well, and erected this 
pump, in order to give employment to such as asked for re- 
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lief :~the mode adopted was to present each person with two 
buckets^ in order, that for a certain time, and for a certain 
small sum proportioned to the labour, he might fill them, and 
carry water to a field at some distance which required irriga¬ 
tion. In consequence, the village was very shortly avoided by 
these sturdy and unwelcome visitors, and the pump remains of 
no other earthly use, than as a memento of this gentleman's 
acumen. 


L 
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APPENDIX G. 


MAXIMS OF POOR RICHARD. 


1. —Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labour wears; 

While the used key is always bright. 

2. —Drive thy business, let not that drive thee; 

.Sloth makes all things difficult, industry all easy. 

3. —Industry needs not wish. 

And he that lives upon hope will die fasting. 

4. —There arc no gains without pains; 

Then help hands, for I have no lands. 

5. —He that hath a trade hath an estate. 

At the working man's house hunger looks in, but dares 
not enter. 

6. —Plough deep while sluggards sleep. 

And you shall have corn to sell and to keep. 

\ 

7. —Handle your tools without mittens; remember, the cat in 

gloves catches no mice. 

8. —Constant dropping wears away stones, and little strokes 
' fell great oaks.- 

9. —Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee. 

If you would have your business done, go; if not, send. 

10.—He that by. tlie plough would thrive. 

Himself must either hold or drive. 
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Dr. Franklin, also, observes, that ** in those countries in which 
the greatest public provision was made for the poor, they were in 
the worst condition; and in those countries, where least pro¬ 
vision was made for them, they were in the best.” 

The cause is most evident—^that “ the labourer who is wor¬ 
thy of his hire” depends, in the latter instance, upon his own 
exertions and industry. 
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Mother Country ; dot can any Doubt be enter* 

tained of the great Numbers which have been 

thus for ever lost to Navy of Great Britain: 

but it was reserved for the present awful Moment 

to find them engaged on board the Ships of War 

of these BIbtes ; aitd hence we must be prejpared 

• 

for their eventually manning the numerous Pri* 
vateers riso; with which> in case of a Rupture^ 
the Seas will abound: but I hope it is not yet 
too lal^ to bring some of them back to their Alle^^ 
giance, and their Country, or at least to prevent 
their further expatriation. 

In saying we are arrived at an habitual Acqui¬ 
escence ill the Impress, is a fact not to be dissem¬ 
bled : but I do not charge the national Character 
with any Deieliation of Principle therein, because 
it is founded on a general Belief that it is inevitar 
Ms: had any Attempt been made to justify it 
otherwise, the boasted Liberty of the Subject;, so 

tong infringed, had been reduced to a mere 

_ ^ 

Phantom. 

• 9 

• , « r 

Its Continuance during so many late Years;, 
without any Allusion to the Subject in Parlia- 
meiit, that I remember, has confirmed that public 
O pinion;. but 1 am so far from approving suoh 
silence, that I think |t nmdr ^ ba regro^^ oa 
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this important Subject^ v^hich has not (h0j deeply 
involved our Liberties^ biit driven a Class of Men 
from our Shores, who constitute its best Defenci^. 
I do not wish to see important and delicate Ques¬ 
tions a^tated unnecessarily, but deem it a Duty 
to endeavour to avert an important Evil, whic4 

■ • m 

has resulted and will result from the Impress, so 
long as it C 9 ntinues. Let the sound and whole* 
some Laws of the Realm repose undisturbed ip 
their Operation, whilst Time in its eVemCourse 
confirms and strengthens them; but let the suppo¬ 
sed necessity of violating the first Law of civilised 

• • 

Society be frequently and temperately canvassed: 
the more frequently if is discussed the better, and 
the more consoling to those who must sustain the 
Evil, if unavoidable. I am encouraged to think 
it would admit of verjr temperate Consideration 
and Debate, void of all Party feeling, it keing 
in my Recollection that a Member who has kept 
uniform to his Party, on all other Occasions, 
came prominently forward, regardless of every 
Ththg but our Naval Interests, as soon as that 
vital Part was in Danger; 1 do believe that a 
Discussion temperately conducted, would, after 
so many Years of silent Acquiescence, leave 
a grateful Impression, even if not found ulti* 
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mately to admit of Relief^, which however I am 
persuaded would not be the Case. 

A Member^ of conspicuous Philanthropy^ 

moved annually for the Amelioration of the Lot 

of those Africans who, being purchased on their 

own Native Shores, are transported to our Sugar 

Islands; and, notwithstanding that a long settled 

Pr^udice was then united with sordid Interests, 

# 

which at first seemed to preclude the Hope of a 
Change for the better, yet by the Annual Agi¬ 
tation of the Question in that Assembly the 
Result has"been very consoling to Humanity; and 
if it has not been so complete as its most sanguine 
Partizfms wished, it has been highly so to every 
reflecting moral Man, who, whilst he is forced to 
admit that perfect Sysjfitttl; are not attainable in 
this World, still struggles undismayed to di¬ 
minish its Evils, and rejoices at every Point he 
gains in ameliorating the Lot of his fellow Crea¬ 
tures. 

As I have the advantage of soliciting the Rea¬ 
der’s Attention to the Interests of one of the most 
valuable Classes of His Majesty’s Subjects, and 
seek no more than to restore them to that Share 
of the l4ws personal Protection, whirtr a>l who 
have not transgressed those Laws ought to enjoy. 



(for ihifl ftUine in my ^stinifttion constitutes the 
Liberty of the Subject) I trust it will not be 
refused to exemine tbe exisiing Orcuin^ances of 
this Class of Men, and it will soon be seen how 
much the drcumikmm hate changed/ since it 
was undpr Parliamentary Discussion^-ni Olasa of 
Men to whom we owe more immediately the 
Blessing of being an unconquered Nation, than 
to any other, and to whom we must yet conlide, 

f 

under the Guidance of their incomparable and 
invaluable Officers, the best rational Hope and 
Expectation of remaining an unsubdued King^ 
dom; but 1 should wish, in the impending Strug¬ 
gle with France, that French Conscriptions 
might no longer find a Parallel in these Realms* 
One of the Points otimrhich 1 rest my Belief, 
that the Impress is not indispensable, nor an Evil 
for which there is no Remedy—^is founded 
on tbe great Alteration in the Circumstances, 
under which a Seaman now serves. Had there 
been no Change in their Situation on board, the 
long Continuance of the Impress might have in¬ 
duced a contrary Idea; and not in one pr two 
Points only have they changed, but in almost all, 
and certainly in all that are important botl;^ to tbe 
Interests and Comfort of the Seamen, 



Tlie invaluable Changes which have taken Place 
in the last*fifteen Years are sucli^ as if only left, 
to operate for theraselVes, by taking off the Im¬ 
press^ will be found I trust when aided by ano¬ 
ther important Succedaneum I have to propose, 
sufficient to enable, the Government to dispense 
with a Measure of all others the most unjust in 

itself, and most baneful in its Consequences, as 

■ \ 

the late Rfneontre with the American Frigate, 
the Chesapeak, sufficiently proves. 

I will pass over the Origin and early Periods 
of this Evil, tonvoid a painful and useless Retros¬ 
pect, and take a nearer and more agreeable View 
of my Subject, touching only on the former War 
with America, which ended 178^, and then 
consider the present War of the French Revo¬ 
lution, beginning 179^,’ and now relapsed into 
what 1 consider as a Continuation of the same 
War. 

I shall not recur to the various Plans for ob¬ 
viating the Impress which were wr-itten, and pro- 
posed, before, or during the American War, many 
of which I doubt not, did Credit to the Heads and 
Hearts of those who then endeavoured to avoid so 

V 

* 

great an Evil; 1 have heard there V'ore many such, 
(the’ I never saw them) but must conclude they 
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were deemed insudicient. at that Time; and, 
during the American War> so few Alterations 
were made, that the Question admitied of no 
more alleviation at its Conclusion, than in its be* 
ginning, or in (he remote Periods which preceded 
it. 

During the Continuance of the American 
War the Impress continued without Remission, 
nor could tlie Navy have been manned without 
it, considering the then existing Circumstances of 
Discouragement; but why we are to suppose that 
the Evil admits of no Remedy at the present Time; 
^r why vve should remain in the same Opinion 
respecting it, when all the important Circum¬ 
stances which regard the Lot of a Seaman in the 
koyal Navy have so entirely changed, I can 
neither comprehend, nor assent to; at least it calls 
for a further. Examination of the Subject,—I 
will here state those Changes: 

The three Points which regard the Seaman, as 
the most requisite and forcible, are—*^his Provi¬ 
sions—his Pay—his. Prize Money,—niay they 
include all his real Wants, all his just Demands, 
all his legitimate Expectations, aud Encou¬ 
ragements 

Prtrz’wm;w—His Provisions, before the Com- 



meneement of the present War were scanty, 
and for hearty and healthy Men, often inade¬ 
quate—they are since augmented: they are now 
sufficient; nay'they are ample. 

prtjy—His Pay was also too low, it has since 
been doubled, and is now sufjficient. 

Frize Money —His Prize Money was shared 
% 

according to an old Usage, which gave too much 
to the superior Officers, too little to the able 
Seaman, and too much to inferior Seamen and 
Boys, almost Children.—^Those superior Officers 
now receive less—the able Seaman receives more 
—the inferiors and Boys receive less, and all that 
has thus been withdrawn from the superior and 
inferior Classes, has gone in Augmentation to 
the Seamen, justly and equitably distributed, and 
distinguished into Gradations founded on the 
real Service they render on board. 

And now let me ask the Reader whether, under 
such important Changes, such substantial Ameli¬ 
oration, ought we to consider the Impress equally 
indispensable as before, and to have recourse to 
the same Violence and Coercion as were resorted 
to under the former discouraging Circumstances, 
without reconsidering the Subject ?—■'Yet this is 
ojily « Part of what I have to observe, on tlie 
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Question^ and includes no Part of the Means by 

which 1 propose to guard my Plan from exposing 

0 

the Service to any possible Risk in trying it. 

These Changes not existing at the Commence¬ 
ment of this protracted War; the Ships in Com¬ 
mission being vety fewj and the Marines reduced 
to the lowest Ebb, it required every effort to man 
the Navy, and began, as might be supposed, with 
Press Warrants, and Press Gangs; Press Ren¬ 
dezvous, and Tenders fitted with Press Rooms ; 
an Establishment, the Expence of which, if in 
future retrenched, and added to the Bounty, as an 
Inducement to volunteer, will further assist my 
Plan for avoiding Compulsion, by substituting 
Invitation: but flie worst Effect has been that all 
these violent and revolting Proceedings have 
created, and constantly kept up such a Repug¬ 
nance in the Minds of the Seamen, and the Con¬ 
finement when on board has so perpetuated that 
Irritation, as to prevent all the subsequent Ad- 
vanlagcs from being clearly and calmly consi¬ 
dered and appreciated; their Minds are so 
prc-occupied, and their Imaginations so inflamed, 
that all these Advantages are overlooked, and 
whatAVOuld otherwise operate ns Attraction, meets 


c 
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only with Repulsion ; and so, 1 am persuaded, it 
^vill r(‘main, iiiilil tliov arc eiicourac-ed to examine 
them comparatively with other Services, under the 
Calm which will be produced by a Coimtion of 
iitc Violence, hut I liopii and believe no longer; 
when, being’ impartially examined, so many im¬ 
portant and consoling Truths must and will 
establish a Con\iction on their Minds in favgir of 
the Naval Scr\ ice. 

It has been told mo that I ap])reciate their 
Mode of reasoning too highly. I do not wish 
to inflame; but their not putting any Tempta- 
lion or Reward in Competition with rational 
Liberty, proves to me that, when taken in the 
aggregate, they reason well, and renders the Task 
I here impose on nnfclf, -as grateful as it is disin¬ 
terested, only lamenting that I can do So little for 
thf»sc who deserve so much ; but to return to my 
«nhj(;ct. 

It will he asked, whether now and heretofore 
Volunteers were not received when they olfered; 
and whether, if their Numb(;rs were suflicient, 
others would be impressed. 1 answer they are 
received at the Rendezvous, received by the Press 
dang, the whole Scenery and Machinery of which 
only keeps up this long rivetted Irritation. The 




Voluiiloor liillieiio loiikl only ronrliiJo }ie iiyd 
madn a i!;ood Choiro 1j('1\vo(;ii two K\ils, and 
thus is led to de|u'eciat(; a posilive a;ood, for such 
f eontend is the present Naval Service, to one 
who is bv Profe.ssioji a Mariner. Let the Pav 

t 


alone of seven Slu’llinjis a Week, with Board and 
Lodo-ino- included, iuid j)Iaeed almost bevond the 
Means of Expence, except his Cloatlis, be com- 
jnired with tlic Labourer of tlie Land, providing” 
every Want for himself and Faiuilv out of twelve 

a 

Shillings per \\ (‘ck, and m Iio would not prefer 
]>1oughing the Ocean: liut with the Addition of 
Pri ze Money also, there rejnains no Comparison 


whatever. Sailors (>ff(;n receive twentv, thirty. 


and forty pounds at the Pav 'rable, and by another 
Regulation they can now remit nu\ Part thereof 
to their Parents, Pelalions, or Friends, without 


Risk of Abuse, Loss, or Deduction. 


U iiiav he urged a.gai!ist me that our eommer- 

. vr» t” 

eial Navigation, or what i> called the Alerehant 
Serviet*. holds out higher W ages than the Navv ; 


it does, as the Matter now stands, but my Plan 
goes also to facilitate, as will be found bereafter, 
the Maimirjg the Merchant Ships. The Impress 
is one of the Causes of those liigli M ages, it 
requiring a strong Temptation to urge the Men 
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to run the Risk of being impressed from oil board 
the Merchant ShipSj but by its Cessation they 
will come forth from their hiding Places; for 
many who have not gone the length of Expatri¬ 
ation, are thus privately maintained by their Re¬ 
lations, or, in someway or other, evade a sea life, 
after the breaking out of a War, whilst others 
are restrained from embracing a Profession which 
mbjt'cts them to the Loss of Liberty. 

In whatever Point I view the Impress, I find 
it militating against the Interests of the Navy, 
even eoiisidering as I do, our commercial Navi¬ 
gation connected with those Interests. Could I 
a><certain the Numbers who navigate for the 
Americans, many of Avhom have formed the 
strongest of all human Ties in that Country, 
with an Expectation, hitherto not infringed, that 
it will not be torn asunder, I should be enabled 
to shew^ that though the Impress has supplied 
our pressing Wants, our temporary Necessities, 
it has made such a Deficiency in our permanent 
Hupply of Seamen, as can only be rimn died in 
future by abolishing it, without Delay, and in 
Case of a Rupture, the Americans are too shrewd 
to overlook .such an Advantage; they will encrea.se 
every Temptation to allure our Seamen, whilst 




the Impress will coniinuc to accomplish the end 
fhe_y aim at. 

Jlutcven in the present State of the Competition 
of the Merchant Service, the latter has its Draw¬ 


backs: they navigate with fewer Hands, the 
Work is very laborious, and, as tlicmsclves say, 
tliey wear and tear out more Clothes, they 
have no regular professional Assistance whilst 
no Pension in Case; of Hurts, and very 
subject to be captured by the Enemy, and as to 
Privateers which hold out more Prize Money, 
they seldom in fact produce so much as a Fri¬ 
gate, or even a Ship of the Line, if estimated 
tliroiiglumt the whole of a W ar. The Reig’ii of 
the Privateer is seldom long, it usually ends in a 


French Prison, often with Loss of a Limb; no 


claim on Grceiuvicb ; no very skilful Surgeon to 

beal the ound. or cumpensatc the Misfortune; 

if llie S[)ace, to which I \vi;-li to coiifnie myself, 

admitted me fnllv to state the Consolations and 

« 


the Comforts which Greenwich alone bold out 


for the decline of a Seaman’s Life, it ouaht to 

k J 

induce a Preference for the Navv. 

•/ 

The sole Reason whv these Considerations have 

%/ 

bad least weight where they should have produ¬ 
ced the strongest ellect. with the Seaii.en, is, as I 
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firmly believe, Ibe Kepii<]jnance created and cori- 
staiilly kept np by Ibe Impress, added to its 
insep.irable Consequence, Confinement on board 
the Ship he is sent to serve in; the Man so 
obtained cannot be trusted on Shore lor a long 
Time after he comes on hoard ; his Imprison¬ 
ment is the inseparable Concomitant of the Im¬ 
press, but if admitted to arise tberefrom, may 
reasonably be expected to cease tberewitb. I 
have formerK bad a very near View of Jlritisb 
Seamen when the Serxice bad none of fliose 
Advantages with which it now abounds. 4'be 
G rievanees which then ontw<‘iji;ln‘d all the others 
were what they termed, pressed, and not 

^eliinj::; Lihertij to go on Shore ; and by what I 
ieprn it .'^lill remains the same, and is thus proved 
if 1:^' siiflieient to outweigh all the Good so 
ahmahmtlv conferrcil upon them since: but I 
do not admit that a iii.^t Estimate can be formed 

tt 

of the Voluntary Impulse unfd the Coercive 
Measure be laid aside; or that the former can 
reaeli i<^ full Vigour til the other be forgotten. 

'I’bal ilie Abolition of the Impress and Suldi- 
tutioii of a mere Enrolment of V'^olunteers, con* 
ducted ill.a Maimer a.s unlike a Press Rendezvous 
as possible, would even at first encourage and in- 



rrease the Volunteers, I doubt not, and \’ct that 
it might not in the Outset, after such long-rivct- 
ted Disgust, produce the requisite Numbers, I 
am willing to admit, and sliall, 1 trust, be found 
to Ime provided against it; but although in its 
first Stage it might not operate sufficienily. the 
Abolition of the Impress publickly avowed, must 
at least induce a ditferent Train of thinkinj'-, 

O'' 

and I trust by a Contemplation of the present 
Advantages, furnish in the end the Quota re¬ 
quired. 

Suppose then an avowed Intention so grateful 
to their feelings, and (hat (he increased Libcrtvto 

4 / 

go ashore, when in Port, was at first attended hy 
some Loss of Mariners; and suppose even that 
it was eonsiderahle, it hec{)mes incimdjent on me 
to shew how T will .supply the Deficiency, but 
whilst I proceed to do so, let the Header bear in 
Mind, that e\ery Defalcation from the Navy is a 
direct increase of Supply to the Commercial Na¬ 
vigation, or as it is called Merchant Scr>icc, and 
ihut their V\ ages low ering with this Increase of 
Supply, and still more by those before-mentioned 
secreted Mariners now coming forward, will 
diminish the Competition of Wages heretofore 
operating against the Navy. The Reader may 



wish to know the Proportion they bear to each 
other. 


21 March, 1809, there were employed orSeanieii 

in the 

Royal Navy - - - — - 98,600 
Commercial Navigation - 157,105 

Total. 255,705 


Rut if wc contemplate at first a probable De¬ 
falcation of 10,(Xj0 Seamen by a Degree of Indul¬ 
gence in going on Sliore, to which they arc 
bilherto less accustonjed, then there will be 
10,(K)0 more men thrown over to the Merchant 
Service, siiflieieutly disirijsscd at the present mo- 

9 

ment,* as the high Wages amply prove: but not 
one of those 10,(X)0 Seamen are thereby lost to 
the Country, not expatriated to America, nor 
even out of the Reach of the same Means hereto¬ 
fore used to recover them, should unfortunately 
so important a Measure as the Abolition of the 


It remains to he Vnown whether all those Iiidiamen which 
have so latclj been lust were not iniuflicieut)y manned, in respect 
to British Seamen* 
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Impress and its concomitant Confinement not 
induce tlie fyvorable Alteration I expect in, the 

Minds of the Seamen towards the Naval Service; 
hut who can helleve that it will not produce a 
most important Change^ removing all their 
rongs, aiu! obliterating tlicir painful Remem* 
br antes; and in this Case I think the Change, po¬ 
litically considered, must he for the hctt<*r, it 
appearing to me that the Maritime Character of 
the United Slates, and the aspiring Zeal of the 
Ficnch Nation to recover their Naval Importance 
can ha\c nothing more favorable to their Views, 
and injurious to us, than a Proceeding which drives 
our Seamen from their native Shores; and if the 
rencontre with the Chesapeak Frigate has proved 
that they were recently found even in their Ships 
of War, what must he the Numbers who serve 
ill their extensive conmiercial Navigation, pc 
ever lost to us and to their Country. 

The Rojal Navy is not, however, maimed by 
Seamen only, hut by Seamen and Marines; the 
latter are ail Volunteers, and enjoy, in common 
with the former, all the Advantages I have before 
detailed; they are more easily recruited than any 
other Corps at the same Ruunties. but have 
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sometimes been left, to contend at lower Bounties, 
and yet have attained to upwards of 30,000 Men; 
a Proof that putting away Coercion, and the 
Disgust of the Impress, the superior Advantages 
of the Navy are not overlooked or underrated by 
another Class of Men, to whom no superior 
Powers of Discrimination can be imputed, and 
yet voluntarily embrace the same Services, and 
share together their common Dangers and Re- 
vvard.s—neither can the Willingness to engage in 
the ^iaritie Corps be in any way imputed to the 
Patronage they have recciv(‘d ; for they have no 
other support than their Utility has obtained or 
extorted for them; their Superior Oflicers, worn 
out by long and meretorious Services, having no 
more Weight in the Political Scale than the Ser¬ 
jeants and Drummers who enlist them; neither 
can any Officer therein be allowed to purchase 
either his Commission or Advancement, and there¬ 
fore Money has no more Influence than Patro¬ 
nage : but as the Resource by which I mean to 
supply any Deficiency of Seamen must be com¬ 
posed of the long tried and well approved Corps of 
Marines, I will here state the Proportion they bear 
to each other,,and to both, at the Time of the last 
Return to Parliament, printed March 1809, 
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Total of Seamen then raised 98,600 
Ditto of Marines ----- 31,400 
Commercial Navigation - - 157,105 

Therefore, not only has the Navy received an 
Aid of about one fourth of its whole Numbers, 
but the Commercial Navigation, being the ori¬ 
ginal Source, has been exhausted in a lesser 
Degree by the whole of that Number,—30,000 ; 
and, as my Proposal goes to an Extension of 
Marines, I trust I am borne out in having said 
I contemplated the Interests of both Sea Services 
at one andthe same time. 

The Proportion of Marines has constantly 
fluctuated; but! will beg Leave, for Perspicuity 
Sake, to assume and Reason upon (in Round 
Numbers) a Proportion of 30,0(X) Marines to 
100,000 Seamen, as if an existing Proportion, 
and it is nearly what are now employed in the 
British Navy. 

I propose, then, that the Marines be encreased 
from 30,000 to 50,000—that it be done at once, 
and not by any slow Progression, and that they 
be immediately employed in Composing the Gar¬ 
risons of our Naval Arsenals, and supplying the 
Deficiencies arising in each Ship, as it may occur, 
until the Number of Marines, now employed in 
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cacli, be emTcased to the Proportion which 50 
bears to 30 in tlic total; and Ihus I shall not 
merely lia^c provided for the Defalcation of 
10,000 Seamen, but even, if it extended to ^?0,000 
—not because I expect or believe it will amount 
so high, but because large expedients arc never 
to rely on scanty Resources. 

The Marines were first instituted more than 
one Hundred Years ago—and the very Principle 
on which they serve is that of being equally 
applicable by Sea and Land, as appears by 
their Motto, pc?' Mui'c ct Tcrram —they owe, as 
J before said, their Encrease to the present 
Strength of 30,000 Men, to their Utility ; yet 
they hitherto only-encrcased as the Navy aug* 
mentedj no other Motive being in View than 
that they should keep pace with each other, and 
even in that, I am sorry to add the Bounty given 
has generally been so low that they rather lagged 
beliiiid, than kept Pace therewith. 

But if my Plan be thought worthy of At¬ 
tention, we must see the very reverse of this—the 
Admiralty must know they have a Force of Ma¬ 
rines well composed and disciplined on Shore, 
before so great an Object as the Abolition of tho 
Impress can be atleiiipted, besides, the Evil of a 



scanty and insufficient Supj)ly of Marines to the 
Ships of War, is an evil of so long standing, that 
there are few of our superior Naval Officers who 
do not know, that the Service has almost always, 
hitherto, been obliged to receive them in a half dis¬ 
ciplined State, to the great annoyance both of the 
Naval Connnander and Marine Officer of the Ship. 

It is not with such Men as those, I presume to 
substitute a Marine for a Seaman, but to cnercase 
the Proportion with stout and able Men pre¬ 
viously well diciplined on Shore, and with such I 
am of Opinion the number of Marines might 
safely be encrcased in the Proportion I have 
stated of three to five ; and whilst the Experi¬ 
ment is under Trial, the Navy and Commercial 
’Navigation will separately or jointly feel an Aug¬ 
mentation, or if Imavsav, an Afiluenec of Sea- 
men, as if ^iO.()(H) were added to the former To¬ 
tal of British Seamen, cmplnj/cd in both Services. 

Besides, many concealed Sailors will return to 
their Profession, on an Abolition of the Imprest; 
and, the well founded Expectation that no more 
need fly for refuge to the Ships of the United 
States, may fairly be considered as approxima¬ 
ting to the ultimate Object of obtaining a 
Siiflicicncy both for the Navy and commercial 
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Navigation and conteniplating sncli an Event as 
a surplus for the latter^ the Superabundance must 
flow to the Navy, because a Sailor on Shore has 
lio daily Pay as a Soldier has, therefore speak¬ 
ing of them generally th(!y must einbaik, and the 
existing Encouragement assures me that they will 
engage in the Naval Service. 

Eut though, according to my Plan, the Navy 
would in future receive no Seamen, but Volunteer 
Seamen, it surely is not to be supposed that Vo¬ 
lunteer Seamen will not encrcasc, when the Res¬ 
traint on board, which they most complain of, 
is done away; yet I have provided against the 
worst, even if it did not encrcasc ; and I hope 
no one will be so perverse as to pretend it would 
diminish by removing the principal objection; 
and, by tbe sanre Reason, I do not admit the 
number of Volunteer Seamen now in iheJ^avy as 
furnishing a Criterion for a supposed Case wdiich 
will reverse all the past Circumstances. The 
Coersive measure must cease, before the voluntary 
Impulse can be ascertained—the Repulsion which 
has hitherto checked it must be allayed, before 
tbe better Sentiment can expand—the freedom 
before violated, necessitates the subsecpient Con- 

t 

finement, but the caust'removed, will no longer 
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require its concomitant Confinement. To attempt 
to form an estimate of what would be the voluntary 
Feelings of Men cannot be done from those impres¬ 
sed^ or deprived of Liberty, or even shut up in 
the same ship with those impressed; it; can only 
be done by restoring them, as nearly as possible, 
to that state in which they would have been, had it 
never taken place, and if this does not operate im¬ 
mediately ill some Degree, and ultimately so as to 
induce a Preference for the Naval Service, as it 
now stands, 1 am most unfortimately inistakeii: 
but that it may safidy be tried by an Augmenta¬ 


tion, such as I propose, of the Kindred Branch 
of the same Family, the Royal Marines, I 
iiuist contend, and having fairly eslimatcd, and 
shewn, that in vvliai n gards the Seamen no Evil 
can arise, everi if did not produce V <.luntcers 
for the Navy in ■! rd Nuiube.’s, the Seamen 
merely becoming for .i "idme rnoie plentiful in the 
Merchant Service, 1 will as fairly evamine, whe¬ 
ther any Evil, in Case of F'aiiure, could ensue 
from the Augmenlation of the Marines, believing 
that Part of m\ Plan will be found equally free 
from objection—but fust of the means to obtain 
such, a supply of Marines. 

The Practicability of Encreasiiig the Marines 



I infer 1st. from tlicir having reached to more 
than 30/K)0 Men, although in. the early part of 
the war recruited at lower bounties—they should 
have the same Bounty as the Arnyv, and to give it 
that immediate Effect, which the Magnitude of niy 
Object requires, it will also demand a Permission 
again, to receive Volunteers from the Militia. 

When the empoverished Establishment of the 
Marines recruited at lower Bounties than the 
Army had thrown them somewhat hehind hand, 
the Permission which had been granted to the 
Militia to volunteer for fhe Army, was extended 
to the Marines ; but obaerve, restricted to One in 
J'cMonly to prevent too many flocking to a Service 
80 congenial w ith our own Character and insulated 
Country. But the Militia, if regarded constitu- 
tionalhj, should, in my Opinion, either not furnish 
to any permanent Corps, or afford its support to- 
the Royal Marines in preference to all others, as 
being more congenial, if not more constitutional, 
than furnishing Troops either for eoutinental Ex- 
peditions or colonial Sepulchres—and our Marines 
in the end of a War return home v>ith a small 
Diminution of Numbers, such being the Disci¬ 
pline, and so great the Salubrity of our Naval 
Service from the Regulations introduced by the 
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Medical Department thereof, that very few die 
except those ho fall in Action; nor have 1 a 
dciibt, that almost all the Men furnished by the 
Militia to the Marines, arc at this Time serving in 
our Navy in high lleaitli and Spirits. I wish it 
were possible to entertain the same opinion of 
those which augmented what was called at that 
Time the disposable Part of the Army. 

A Gentlcnnm has favored me v/ith a Return of 
the Proportion of Men in Health and Sickness in 
one of our Fleets serving abroad under Lord Col- 

lincrwood : 

l^^ipJoyed offToiilon, diirinf!; Uic la.st Year, 10,000 Seamen. 

Died in ditto, ditto, not exceeding. CO Men. 

So*insufficient have hitherto been the Supply of 
Marines, that for thirty Years past the Array 
lias been frequently and repeatedl y called upon to 
porform their Duties, and no specific Compact 
having been cnh'red into by the Army to perform 
such Duty, it lias usually been found productive 
of Disgust and Disagreement, and in a recent 
Instance in India of the worst of all Conse¬ 
quences. Wherein then can be found the Objec¬ 
tion to a plenary Augmentation of Marines ? 
Does not a Resource which now supplies one- 
fourth of the Navy on scanty Means deserve to 

E 
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be tried to its full Extent ? Ido not believe that 
the Corps has ever had a sufficient Strength to 
enable us to judge of all the good Consequences 

which such an Affluence would occasion to the 
Navy and Commercial Navigation. 

That an Increase of the total of Marines will 
alter the Proportion in each Ship will strike the 
Reader^ and it is my Duty to explain in what 
Manner. I will calculate on a Ship of medium 
Size and Class for Brevity sake, omitting the 
larger and smaller, which will be affected in a 
similar Proportion. 

A Ship of 74 Guns now receives 125 Marines. 

Ditto would, by tny Plan, receive 208 Ditto. 

When it is recollected that, on an Occasion, to 
which it is painful to recur, the Proportion of 
Marines in each Ship contributed to save our 
Fleet from Destruction, an Augmentation of 
that Proportion may be regarded as a Pledge of 
greater Security; nor can I conceive how the 
proved Insufflcieiicy of Strength, so long attested 
by calling on the Army to perform their Duties, 
can have been permitted to exist, even without 
contemplating an Augmentation of Marines as a 
Substitution for the Impress. 

But as this will be read by some Persons 
wholly unacquainted with Ships, it may not be 
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amiss to inform them that Marines serve at the 
great Guns^ and have even regular trained Ar¬ 
tillery Companies; that the whole Proportion 
of Seamen now in a Man of War arc not re¬ 
quired on Service, ail aloft at the same Time; 
that the Ropes and Powers which sustain and 
lift the Yards and Sails, descend to the Deck 
even in the present State of the Service, and arc 
there acted upon by the Marines ; also, that, on 
various Occiisions, certain Parts of the Gun Bat¬ 
teries have been assigned wholly to the Charge of 
the Marine Officer and his Men, and that they 
have acquitted themselves to the full Satisfaction 
of their Brethren of the Navy, and complete Dis¬ 
comfiture and Defeat of the Enemy. 

It may be supposed the Commander of the Ship 
might at first object to so large a Proportion of 
Marines: they have sometimes objected, and with 
Reason, to receive feeble and inefficient Marines, 

too hastilv recruited into the raw Levies on the 

»/ 

Spur of Necessity ;—but of stout and able and 
efficient Marines, they never were heard to com¬ 
plain, but, with a generous Discernment, consider 
a strong Body of Marines highly valuable to the 
Ship,‘and,, such as the Militia might afford, 
would be anxiously coveted : nor can it be sup¬ 
posed, when a Hope.is entertained to obviate 
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the most painful Duty which attends their ho¬ 
nourable Profession, they will not be desirous to 
give it a fair Trial, aye, a very candid one, ac- 
compaiiied by an anxious Desire to command 
Volunteers only,'and to extend to their Men that 
Liberty and Recreation, when in Port, which 
•they themselves enjoy. 

I really know of no possible Evil from such an 
Augmentation of Marines. In the meantime, 
let the Proposal be deliberately weighed ; it 
never can be so safety tried as when our Fleet is 
manned with 100,(XX) Seamen ; nor can so great 
an Evil as the Impress be combated by Means 
less liable to Risk, or rather so wlndly fgee from 
all Danger ; the Continuance of the Impress not 
only assists the Aiiiviricans in seducing our- 
Sailors from tln'ir Alh^giancc, but discourages 
others from embracing a Sea Life, and tlius pre¬ 
vents the Augmentation of that Class of Men at 
a Time when the probable Duration of our Call 
for them is beyond all human Calcidation. 

Ill contending for its Application, at the present 
Time, it may be thought, I shrink from asserting 
its practicability at a future Period, such us after 
an Interval of Peace and the breaking out of 
another War. But let the Reader weigh the sysr 
tcmatic Attention of the Enemy to his extensive 
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Sea Ports,, and his obvious Aim to recover naval ^ 
Importance by every possible Means; grasping 
whole Provinces, solely with a yiew to that 
End: the Hollanders naval Character too is to 
be pressed into the involuntary Service, and his 
Rivers, Arsenals, and Shipping, become subser¬ 
vient thereto. 

If, under these Circumstances, we may again 
contemplate our Navy and Marines reduced to a 
mere Skeleton, under the Delusion of such a hol¬ 
low Truce as we have seen and may ^gain see, 

then I am willing to admit my Plan may not be 

♦ 

found applicable to a vigorous Recommence¬ 
ment ;—but I cannot permit myself to suppose 
sucli a Case, or believe that any but a high Esta- 
blislimcnt of Seamen and Marines, can be resort¬ 
ed to in the present Position of the Question; 
and recommencing a War with a strong'Esta” 
hlishfvcnt of both, I have full Confidence in my 
Plan, even under that distant Point of VievV, 
whilst the Interval of Time, if soon adopted, will, 
of itself, advance the Efiects I endeavour to pro¬ 
duce, of disposing our Seamen voluntarily to en¬ 
gage in the Naval Service. 


London :—Priulcd bj Cl, LIavdftm, Brjdges Street, Coveut Garden. 
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Happening to meet with the subjoined 
Poem,, which evidently is only u part of a 
Work, the Editor, with a view to benefit-so¬ 
ciety by the hints and observations which it 
containeth, judged the most expedient mode 
of sending forth these hints a^d observations 
would be, to print it, and shame the 
“ R-g-es!” 


Since his determination was begun to be 
carried into effect, the Author hath appeared 
to his view, and promised unto him a Second 
Pari, which he conceiveth will embrace much 

t 

matter of importance, as the }a|>ours in a certain 
quarter will be closed shortly—perhaps ere this 
Work meeteth the public eye. 




STATE WATCHMEN! 


Dark was the night-r-deSpairmg sounds 
arose; 

For Mother London wept alou[d her 
woes \ 

Her children’s fears, alas! were raised 
quite high, 

Groan answer’d groan, and murmured sigh 
for sigh! J i 

Men, maids, wires, Wido^, atl With^hast^- 
ly stare • ’ ' ’ 

Exclaim’d—** What’s that r—“ A Rob- 
** ber,’*!'declare !** ^ 

Screamy sweeter than SWeet Gata- 
* x.ANi*s tones, ‘ 

. Formed a shrill treble to the hollow 
groans 



These nightly, wailings ^ rent the v^iaight 
breeze, 

^ f 

And drowsy Watchmen wak^ tO'—eongb 
and sneeze! 

Alarm triumphant rode among the throng, 

• t 

And blew his horn to sound the death- 
watch song! 

Oh I mght pcftentpus TenrorV 

• ^ g * • i - 

reign! 

Grant we may never ** see the like 
again.** 

(1) And thou, fair Albion, Slest above all 

Where Plenty riots, and where Freedom 
smiles; . » . 

while Commerce proudly fa^ to other 
shores, - / 


' * 


i. if 





of all our 


- ^ ‘ r 




Fraught wii 
stores; 

Blest Land! where labour jaeets with 

wholewime pay, ., . ,, ^ 

Kot quite enough to bear jl^m.^ro^^h the 

. day* -'4:'. il'.- 

Where l^mdh^d* ^ck l|ieir.T^ 

ywi 

And' Tenants kindly drahr 



PepitaikPs 



Whera, thmigli Uait, methlnkt, 

will never cease; 

"StiB Quarter^ Ixmires* a^e 'Sixte6li*penc« 
a-piece'! 

Bank-notes pass cuttCBC these best of 

* times, * 

Arid Guineas travel on to xlistant 
climes. 

In times like these. Oh ! Albion, ai^ri*! 
thou proud, 

Though ^ad complaint is often heard 

* aloud ? 

But what’s complaint?—a peevish, mawk^ 
ish thing! 

Gomplaint, indeed, while we*ve— a gra¬ 
cious Kiiig! 

Xiet Trade, suspended by a single 
thread, 

Hang low its drcmping, poor dejected 

head}''*'’* ^ 

But 1^ stern Wkn erect a gallant mien, 

For w air’s a Trade which beautifies the 

'^Thioli han^niW mSn. and^ bj 




Kor does^t ^Paor- 

bread I I’l , * 


■a crumb of 





Bat ^ens it soliu^$ fhrditgV GaU 

lia*s land» 

And majkda the Despot’s Legions, at a stand; 
Gives flattering Hope to cheer the 
wretched mind) 

And brings J^espair with all his troops 
behind! 

But, Sons of Albion, let not plundering 

( 

elves^ ... 

Who nightly prowl and rob to eat them- 
selves. 

Awake your fears, but fling them to the 
wind. 

And take their petty depredations all in 
kind.. 

Far greater R-g—s are prowling round the 
State, 

Then watch their Motions—’ere it be too 
late.. 

I 

Reform the R-g—s, while honest resti- 
tution 

Shall give us Freedom^ and— the - Con- 

V ' 

STITDTION ! 

} Ministers astounded,; cau|fbt the 

alarm; 

r F 

.Xhe Oi^rtmeat. Ve 

brave,, Qb .arm!”' 



ti 




^roa4, ssjsfb, ,:%i>iTid 

“ front— , r 

“ Hark J there'^. a Miueal l ‘a^d tl^ere*a 
“ another grunt i : , 

** 'Tis dreadful this ! we cannot sleep in 

' . 

“ quiet; 

** This looks as bad aa ISuHdett's cursed 
“ riot I 

** Let*8 to the S— H— and still these fears, 
“ And straight a plan propose among our 
“ Peers, 

“ Which shall embrace Augusta's sound 


“ repose, 

“ And dry her tears, and harmonize her 
“ woes.” 

The plan laid down—a plan which all 
must greet. 

With pompous strides they strode down 
Downing-street, . . 

Nor stopp'd until St, Stephen’s met their 
sight; 

And then the plan unfolded to the light. 

Then R-d-b rose, majestically s}ow» 

With solemn sounds to stop those scenes 
of woe; 

The listening Senators with outstretched 
heads, 

_ 

Shook on the benches as they'd shake in 
beds; 



iltid Ibr Ih4 gi^d 

cific, 

^ <7i^'thj^ InfllQdTrzk-^a'dmied ^frific! 
With wonder heard the Secrefery move 
• indeed, of tHe iifimorta! Jor^! 

While charmed! —delighted! they the mo- 

** A Committee, Sir, to ftrig'the Nightly 
- ? Wfiftcii'r ■•■ ' 

(i) Scarce did the words fall from ihe States* 
■ fnah*s toiigue. 

When dread alarm through every parish 
rung. 

The grave old DOns, who nightly gtiard 
the street, 

‘And sncre their hours awaj|r at seemeth 
meet! ' • ' 

In boxes, safe from robber’s deadly 
' 'touch j . 

While robbers chuckle whlhs lUey’im free 
fromr clutch, ^ ' 

fihccTaim’d with feeble Toi^^,’'8]hriU^not 

** l^is night, good lack t ''diblh 
<»^«iiirdersl^pr 

** No more in sleep shall M^igfat pass 

us It IS 



mom steal in to 











M 


** doubt they have - • 


if *i 


(«) 


** J^pwai^t with qare^ thia town 

“ to aave ” „ , , 

But while their lahoutfu ar% n0tr j^mhed 


quite, . ^ 

Suppose St^ts Waxcbuisv 
night to night. 

And while th* appointmentnfuifc th^ turn 
of all. 

Let each, in turn, he ready ^ the call. 

(6 ) Wh-tb-b shall wajtah to queU thif Rightly 
rout, 

Libations offer of his osm Brmm Stout; 


And while the draughts we ffli4ius 
smoothly down, , , 

Rant of Reform to please thp^astqiipished 
town: a 

t'or Sam's a patriot—^righMy under- 
ftoodt 

Would ** die with pleasure Coun < 

, fay's good.” , , bi;< 

(7) And GALLANT C*CHR-NS ph|Q^ With all 
. due care . . nj 

Shdl lie concealed in luidtUn **Sedqt^ 

. Chw” . ^ c t 

,Rul should a iVecfsr his 


grasp, - . 

{For Prootora' stings are wQpseW him 
than ^ 



"Me’d itistant %ally fbi^h, but nbt fb kill, 
He'd seize the learned Civilian by the Billt 
Witt with wond'rous *powers, 

bom to twig 

Shall'''DUiarch about, and—munch a (d) 
Turkey Jtg» 

(^) Old kcO]^ the rogues and thieves 

at bay, 

^ f£ti6 drive all Jffuisies from the” streets 
away. 

For who so able, in a free born state. 

With “ Independence” written on his pate ? 

(10)Mi£ES Peter A-dr>ws near the lonely 

cot 

Well armed with musket, charged v^ith his 
own shot! t * 


••' And tb aihuse the people, Wh?Ie they^^wor^, 
Recite his plays and prorogues by the 
' scDie' '' i ' • ^ 
While G-d-y shall inspect ^'4ach ugly 

And give the rogu^is 'a Cattish Cornish 


(11) Loro T-mpl-e loudly roar* l^ro Patria*s 

^ i * 

To brandish o'er his head stake / 

Plu<!!k*d horn the' hedged>-*colt]^"' bnes I 
ween, ' - 

Which Britons planted ere disirlsIWas seen^ 

s ^ * ' * 
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(Ig) George R-se shall whistle,—“'TiS'my 

best belief; 

“ I vow to God, look yonder there’s a 
thief! ” 

While joining in the Catch, these honest 
fellows 

Shall gaily chaunt, “ Old Rose and burn 
“ the bellows ? ” 

(13) Grave Pl-m^r too shall join the nightly 

And promise fora caption—^large reward! 
(14-) While Pr-ce recruits this national turmoil. 
And in his hand brings forth a quart of 
oil! 

To trim the lamps, lest rogues escape the 
search, 

• And leave these gallant Watchmen in the 

lurch. 

(15) Let General Po-t-r guard the British 

fair; . 

His station in the front of Grosvenar square! 

(16) Jack F-'LL->-r, starting with tremendous 

frown. 

And chair up-held, shall knock each ruf¬ 
fian down. 

(17) If Y-rm-th*s Lord should come in at 

the close, 

ft 

• Why Y-rm-xh’s Lord will instant fall to 

blincs. 



‘ c 
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T*«iin-y— wher^ shall T-rn-y take 
his watch ? 

At any place, \Vhich honest Geoi^ can 
catch— 

The Bmough let him guard; foe Bandon 
Bridge 

Will never call this hero to its ridge. 

(19) If Catholics so bold attempt to sing, 

Paddy D— ig-r-n roar out 
.“Church and King!” 

(20) And W-LL-L-Y P-LE, to still a feVerish 

nation, 

Post placards large in form of “ Pr6cla« 

MAT'ION.” 

(31) Frank Burdett, to correct this “ cor- 

rupt state,** 

Like Guardian Angel, sent by will of Fate, 
In number stale rant fierce about “ Re¬ 
form,** 

And waging war, allay the coming storm/ 
(33) Let Stt-'RXD-N, with eloquence so bright. 
Talk o*er his glass to drown the humid 
night, 

When spirits enter forth in martial strain. 
Send them to sleep down his own Gutter 
lane— 

When roused to actiaa, guardian—^some¬ 
what rash. 

Not of his own, but other‘|feo|>le*s cash I 



It t 

Wliile gentle Wh-rt-n pleased to 

see! 

i^peaents with, aspect mild the Treasury 
Key. 

(24) Cr-k-r the Ally^ noble ♦* Pareon,” eome. 
And sputter Irish to the sound of drum. 
Then write of BaitleSy such as Talavera, 
And in poetic numbers seem a hero! 

But should the Rogues, unheedingliis Pe¬ 
tition, 

Refuse to yield, give ’em the ninth Edi- 
tion ! / / 

( 25 ) Terse Henry B-nk-s, the purest of all 

piires. 

Shall labour hard, and damn all sinecures ! 

(26) While W-lb-rf-rce, so skilled to warm 

. and teach. 

Declaim, as usual, and begin to preach ! 

' Warned by his doctrine, solemn, sound, 
and grave. 

Rogues bend the knee, and own themselves 
HIS Slave! 

(27) And W-RD-E shall, to fright each murder¬ 

ous thief, 

Be^vested with command—CamfMmzd in 
Chief! 

( 28 ) Let General M--th— w muster all the 

• force. 

And amount the ' General oh U'Chesnut 
Horse ! 



(29) While Ma-thew M-nt-g-e on pave¬ 

ment struts, 

Give him to chew a few large Horse Ches- 
nuts ! 

(30) Old Father Ad-m shall be supervisor, 

And to these blades gratuitous adviser! ** 
But stop, my* Muse ! let no contentious elf 
Deprivethee ofthat rest thou ovv\stthyself—■ 
Let no state cares annoy thy feverM brain. 
But haste to bed, and still the taging pain. 
Which curst Alarm has struck across thy 

sense. 

And bade thee marshal troops for home de¬ 
fence ; 

Which bade thee point where safety might 
reside. 

Borne on the shoulders of Great Britain’s 
pride. 

And proud is she of those her sons thou’st 
named 

For deeds in S-H—e long since far 

famed— 

Now let them act ; and when the foes arc 
quelled. 

May each exclaim “ ’Twas I the monsters 
felled! ” 

Then grateful for their labours all shall 

* • 

sing, 

God bless the People! and God bless the 
King ! 
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Again shall widows dry their trickling 
tears. 

Again shall maidens dissipate their fears. 

Again shall wives their husbands sweet 
embrace— 

Again shall joy sit on each jocund face : 

Till time goes down a monument shall 
rise. 

Erected to the manes of unweeting sighs ! 

Loud groans shall vanisU into empty air; 

And screams go off in concert with despair! 

PcEANs shall rise to sound each Hero's 
name. 

Blown by the trumpet of great Geneka'I/ 
Fame. 

So come, my Muse ! lay down thy weary 
head. 

And let us vanish to our truckle bed. 

In garret snug we'll lie with holiest heart ; 

And slumber dreaming of the Secomx 
Paiit. 
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NOTES 


AND 


OBSERVATIONS. 


(1) THE Editor feels proud and happy in 
offering his congratulations with those of the 
Author, on the enviable state of the united 

M 

Empire, so truly, so lamentably, yet, politi¬ 
cally speaking, so emphatically described in 
this apostrophe. The advice contained at the 
close of the apostrophe seems worth public 

« 

attention. 

(2) The dismay which struck the hearts of 
the Ministers, as might reasonably be expected, 
induced enquiry into the causes which pro¬ 
duced the defection in the police establish¬ 
ment ; and to them the public must be eter¬ 
nally indebted for the grand plan, which was 
the result of their cogitations, and which must 
convince posterity that energy, wisdom, and 
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comprehensiveness of mind actuated their* la¬ 
bours. 

(3) The Secretary for home matters is a per¬ 
fect gentleman ; but his oratorical powers are 
not superlatively eloquent. The want of elo¬ 
quence and argument is compensated by a re¬ 
dundance of solemnity, strikingly grand and 
awfully impressive. Indeed, so vast an influ¬ 
ence had this quality over his auditors, that 
they embraced the plan, exclaiming, “ How 
‘'grand !—Mark you that. Master Mathew 1 

“ A Committee!—Mark you that! ” 

/ 

(4) The gentlemen of the cloudy morning 
train also, it seems, caught the alarm ; and, 

, poor souls ! well they might: for can there be 
any thing more distressing than to disturb the 
sleeping nights of a class of crazy old hulks, 
and to set a Committee to watch their motions, 
to pry into their private concerns, and inspect 
their boxes ! 

(5) State Watchmen seemeth a good 
idea, and the author seemeth too to understand 
the trim of each watchman, and to apportion 
to each his particular duty. If parish watchmen, 
,Goh wot the mark ! had been as duly selected, 
there would not now have arisen occasion for 
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troubling the u-aking moments of the Secretary 
and his colleagues. 

(6) The idea of refreshing them with some of 
the Patriot’s “entire,” is well conceived,whether 
they will relish his arguments is another mat¬ 
ter : but reform to robbers is a topic which is 
not much to their iastc. 

(7) The gallant Captain, placed in “ a broken 
sedan** will be more at his case than in Mal¬ 
ta, when the officers were conveying him in a 
broken one to gaol. The Proctors would be 
alarmed if his Lordship should be appointed to 
watch in Doctors’ Commons ! 

(8) “ The Turkey Fig** beareth the emblems of 
two sorts of qualities:—First, that of the qua¬ 
lity or condition of a Grocer ! —Secondly, of the 
quality or condition of the heart, namely, that 
he doth not care a Jig for all the robbers in 

r 

Christendom! 

(9) This most respectable gentleman is pro¬ 
verbially known for the independence of his 
principles, and for his great financial know¬ 
ledge. Though now declining into the vale, 
he still retains sufficient nerve to uatch the 
State. 
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(10) The combined qualities which 
powder Merchant inherits,, as a Dramatist and 
Statesman, eminently fit him for the station to 
which the Author very appropriately hath ap» 
pointed him. Should rogues appear, a pro¬ 
per portion of his own shot, which may be set 
fire to with the tag-ends of some of his Prologues 
and Epilogues, might have some effect in-scar¬ 
ing them away. 

(11) On some occasion,, some years past, the 
paternal ancestor of this great personage 
boasted that he had a stake in the country 
which would compel him to fight for its pre¬ 
servation.—“ Aye,” said a certain witty Sena¬ 
tor, (I believe Courtenay); “ that stake was 

“ plucked out of the ponnc hedge ! ! !” 

/ 

(12) No man exhibits grektet anxiety for the 
public weal than “ honest George R-se.” In¬ 
deed, when asserting any thing in argument, 
he most pioustt/ appeals to the DiyiNE Author 
of our being for the truth of his assertion. 
Oredut^ &c. ! 


(13) Sir Thomas promised 100/. reward for 
the apprehension of a certain Member of the 
Legislature. When A-k-ns, the Bow-street., 
Thief-taker,, applied for the reward, the 
worthy Knight excused himself from the 
payment, by demurring legally, and put in a 


plea, alledging that one Master J 


an At- 


D 





4 

, I 

torney, was tlie constable. Upon the matter 
being mentioned to Justice N —— s by the 
Taker^ “ Let it rest f Let it rest! ** said the ac¬ 
commodating Magistrate^ recollect he may 

** do iM harm IH ” 

(14) A contract for oil would not be a dis¬ 
agreeable notification from Government to this- 
eil merchant, London is a large and popu¬ 
lous city, and suburbs added thereto, would 
make it a good thing. 

(Id) By a legal appointment, the General 
guards the celebrated Lady, once notorious for 
her amour with Royalty. 

(16) Ab long the ecentricities of this Sussex 

« 

c—fy wonder would not cease, should any 
of the Rogues attempt to spcah^ if Jack seized 
a chair and knocked the Speaker down !!! 

(17) As the present war is "one ion British 
rights, —it is proposed that the Yarmouth fly 
should be sent to Wales, where his horn might, 
be sounded with some effect. 

(18J Between two the bottom of the 

SETTER comes to t)xeground. So it may turn 
out, when the New Administration is formed, 
and George may not find a place any where 
else. ; 

y 

(19) It.is said Paddp was once a great*jfn^;irf 
to the Catholic cause. Time alters the senti- 
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ments of many men, as well as their religiom 

s 

opinions! 

(20) To appease the storm, in anjr country, 
nothing is so sure to effect the purpose as ail 
intemperate address !! ! 

(21) This Baronet is, indeed, a State 
Watchman ! 

(22) If wit, if eloquence, if probity, be 
commendations to state appointments, then 
may Sheridan claim aright to guard over hia 
property, 

(23) No doubt the rogues would like theTrea- 

« V * 

snry key; “ but then,” saith the Author, “ the 
“ gentle Secretary is only to present it,” he can 
iirc too! 

(24) It is much to be lamented, that the 
j^oetic genius of this Gentleman hath not been 
exerted on the occiision of these state’alarms. 

(23) Indefatigable in endeavouring to ceco- 
nomise both at home and abroad! 

( 26) The approach of this respected and re¬ 
spectable person might produce some good. 

(27 ) What an admirable opportunity for pro¬ 
moting the Colonel!—He would be quite at 
home—Commander in Chief over—the rogues! 

(28 and 29) Once it so happened, that by 
mistake, Mr. Mathew Montague, a little Gen- 
Tleman, was taken for' the great General Mon¬ 
tague Mathew.—The General, with good hu- 
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moiir, rectified, in a certain x4ssembly, the 
error; observing, in allusion to the names and 
the Persons—“ Why, Sir, there is as much 

difference as between a Horse Chesnut and a 

Chesnut Horse ' / /” 

(30) What a charming idea in these times of 
retrenchment— Advice giatis '—Every one re¬ 
collects the gratuitous advice which the learn¬ 
ed Gentleman gave to his patron, the Royalist 
—and every one recollects, that the Royalist 
lost his cause ; but then, as the late Counsellor 
Fazakerly once said to a friend^ on being re¬ 
proached with giving bad advice to ; 

“ Aye, my friend, but that was tiaviUin.r 
advice.” So was the advice of the “ First 
Man.** It sent the Royalist on his travcL fioni 
Whitehall to Oatlands! 
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LETTtit: 


DE 


JEROME POTNTU 


Paris^ ce«.. • Ma fol coinmc on yondra, 




'on anu e6 Oon/rerc' en dtf/e/cty aenrc^f. 




«TY< RivoAs cctte vetille par Teffet (Vune circoiis- 

I 

taiico (ju’est venue comm’ par I’liasard a. la suite 
iruii oVe'nement. J'passions laut’ matin su I’cjuai 
au\ Fleui-s. J’portioiis IVrai sac sur la lete et en¬ 
core autre chose; ct j’donnimis (lete })aisse'e) , 
dans I’cours d’nos idees d’imaijfuallou , politirj’- 
meiiL parlant, ijuand j’vuncs par a\eiilure, im 
)oli p'tit caliicr par lefi’c ; et j’dimes : j] I'aiit qu’]! 
z’ait joliment d la vogue, puis qu’on on trou\e, 

comme ca ! Je Tram assumes , hen enlcndu_Tu- 

<liru ! eVsL Tami Joroino TKyrillo <]ii a zVent ! 
l\uil lire. A basVsacj jc iirplaiifjuobWi'iuieljoiiK': 
j'paicoiu'S et j’ns eomnie ireufosix miile !h)ssiis. 
Mais v'la-t-i pas (ju^a cleniangeaisnn <rrc'nviedV' 




( 2 ) 

crire in^travaillc! ^mpogne un bout dcharbon 
que j’taiJIe, ct jVommoncc comme qui suit, par 
IVanal d’mon imaginative^ • 

Air : farrhe pied de propince* 

Quand j’eum’s lu par aventure, 

‘ J^r6m* i^^veille; 

Qae j*ons r’connu Prfcriiure, 

J'fum*s ^merveill^; 
lit je m’sooim's dit vail-que-vaille , 

Dans c’L’occasion-ci, 

Faut, Pointu que lu rimaille 
Un couplet z’aussi, 

PuisquG j'ons commence , j'poursuivons , et 
comme je d’vons Thonneur au sexe ^ j aliens coder 
I'p as a la rcinc. 

Air; Des trembleurs* 

Oui, la reine d'Angleterre, 

Fit voir en courant la terre 
Un sisteni’ tAs-salutaire, 

Que I’economi’ dicta; 

Car, tout aeul, pour son affaire, 

Courricr, cbamb'lan dignllaire , 

Sans compter c'qti’est da mistere, 

Pour cll' Bergami lit ya. 

V'lii dleconomie!. .. En parlant dc Bcrgami: 
quel coco que c'cadct-ld ? J espere ! 



Air s Du pas rtdouhU^ f 

Oui j’admire de Bergami 
Z*et le fit et I’adresse ^ 

11 n*travaillait pas & demi ^ 

Tudieu I quelle vitesse ! 

Mais c*qui tant soil peu m’decoufit ^ 

C’est qu’pour rexnpiir son poste > 

C’^tait presque toujoursdans Tlit, 

Que I’sir* courait la poste. 

A c’qu’on a clit du moins. Le monde cst si me- 
chant, qui nc faut ^ comme disait c’tautre , croire 
jamais qu’la moitie de c^qu'on dit. Mais aussi pour- 
qu0i le roi d’Angleterre a-t-il voulutous ccs can¬ 
cans. J'nons pas ete si betes au vis-a-vis d'nos 
parsonnieres. Heim? 

Air : En aidant Fanfan la Tulipe* 

Puisqu’il est r*connu qu’un homme , 

Cheux nous quand il-est coraard; 


somme 


Par la d’sus doit 
Kt surtoiit ne pas ^Hp^savard; 
Pourquoi done le grand roi d'Angleterr.e, 
Qu’avait voulutoutgober aux Piari^ais, 
N*a-t-il done pas pri*, 

D’nol’ espri% 

Li'bon parti 
De sc laire, ‘ 

Et* cocu c'esl ben assez j'espere , 
Pourquoi don’ fair* tant de carillon. 



( 4 ) 

Mais c’sont les Goddains qui sont contents dc 
cYaflaire la ! Les vois-tu rire . Comme dcs 
vilains. Quoiqiie le roi n’eii veut pas de'inordre 
pas pour cent boulets d'canon ; avec 9a ^ lui qu’cst 
si guerrier ! 

Air: Depuis loiiff-temsje tambourinem 

Jc nc sais c’qu’a I’roL dans c’taffaire. 

Par son envi’ d’etre cornu; 

Quoique couronne le compere, 

Parait las d’avoir Ic front nu. 

Tant pis pour lui, j’men bats Toeil; mais e'est 
pour c'lc paiivrc reiiic cjti eu voit des grises dans 
c’proccs ijui fiuira , comment ? 


J’ignore, mais 5 quand dans les salles ^ 

On .sifllt; (ant do mots scaiidaleux , 

3 M iso ns pour la pnncc$5e d'Galles , 

(^ii'cesl un proce^^Hl^’naent galleux. ( ) 


Et j’tcn reponds, moi qiii n’suis pas dc c’pays- 
la. C’<{ui m’en plait, e’est qu’toul cii s I'aisant 
rire de lui sous loulc la calotte des cieux , il no 
jette j).is mal un p'tit sac dc ridituilcs sur les lords 
lioslhejh et la nation sentiruentale *\csPluni pud¬ 
dings : c tst cc que j'vais t’prouVcr. 




(5) 

Air ; Jleureux comma on est A Par is* 

Puls qu'ilcst vrai qu'a la courohne , 

Lia reine a se^ pretentions ; ^ 

Qii’alle est naarice au pouplc, au irono * 
Pourquoi tant d’injuralions ? 

G’ost qu’le roi n'veut pas (ce nio scniLle), 

£tre sepl cocu dans l’]>rocrs : 
n veutque son peup’ lui rcss*Mnl>lo . ( ) 

. Et fair’ cocus tons Ics Anglais. ( ////«/. } 

11 a joliment d’la Lontc ; qnVsl-ce qu’eu tlil Ji' 
rome ? Ma:s y pOurrait p’tcf })(!n lui z’cii vnirr, 
ot <;a pas pu tard- quc bienlpL : on uc sc 
pas du poup' com me ^’a. 


Air : 7'/i medis toiijon/'s das 


Par Heloir <le tristo luciiioin*, 

Jc vis ineMrc on roiidrc Iriion ; 
Par uji’ Jlcine cr<Ji;nu.ousc gloii? , 
On peut voir griller All>ioii. 


Qiioiqu’il n'mauq 

vexant, tout <rin(*mc 

# 

dans c'cas-ci. 


lio ]>a^d cau cncoi c. 
, pour Ics Jii[]iecl:s ^ 


CV-t 
del 1*0 


Car tu vas me reiidre pistiro . 

P;m5-i! qu’nn peup' sonliro on- ’r*. 

Pour une juincesse qui r;!is>G , 

Oil pi>i:v uii roi qnViiJro an (/^/o*.) 




( 6 ) 

Tout d’nioinc, jo rcssentons un p'tit mouvc- 
incnt de jouissnnce dc tout taut sculemeiit 
fjuVi cauM^quc ri'amciix lord Stanliop s’est pcrtnis, 
d blaguer sur not’ compte, ct d’dirc fjue j’etions 
demoralises ct que j’ne'tions plus dignes d’etre 
Fiaiicais! Mille tonnercs! Les Anglais voudraient 
nous mistisicr ! 

Air : Du Ftiiibouricn* 

• Qu'un certain jour I’instnnt vienne . 

Oils qn’U voudrait nous vexer : 

Dans rgriirc a la fanlioiiricnne , 

Comm* jVoudrS^ns les J^oxer ! 

J’leiix ferions voir sans scandale , 

Ci'iju’csi ^'nror rpcaji’ francais; 

I'-t <I.Tiis r.slil* a la hrulalo, 

J'iinifions vile c'prort'S- 
3’.u abordaiil lours cliques , 

Ce s'rait a coups *le lri([ucs- 
Qii’j’leuxTrais voir, 

.Sans nSfroir, 

Comm* j'faisons le d’voir. 

Fit d’unc I'aron un peu soignee et a nous seui 
connue. IMais puisqu’ils ont cancanne suv nous 
auties, uii p’tit Lrin de revanche iie serait pas 
irial, j'erois. Je n’garantis pas c’que jVais dire 
comme aurlhcntiquc. J’lons entendu dire et pis 



e’est tout. C’cst un on dit, qui dit fjnc cost d'.i- 
pr^ ga quc leroi d’la Grande Bretagne sVst rcsolii 
a faire poursuivre la rciiie, pardevant los lords 
compe'tenls dans c’taflair<^-la, allcndii fjii’ils .si' 
connaissaleut parfaitfiment ot qu’ils poiirraient 
fort bien cn jugcr par eiix-mnnes, olant exports 
cn paroils cas. Voici done c'([iie j’avoiis appris, 
Honni soil, qui med f pensc, 

Air : hon roi Da^ohcrl. 

Lc noble Vilainton *, 

Ppcnant nn lanionlable Ion ; 

Dit I’aul' jeup ;m roi: 

Sire 5 ci'oycz-rnoi , 

♦Voiis etes cocii .• 

JVn sxils convnintMU 
Coddniu ! liii eJit le roi, 

J^sonln/s (lone clans 1‘iiieiiie cas tjue loi V 

Lc noble lord PJfjne-droil fail uno i>!‘in:acc dc 
tons Ics cliabics , ct dit: 

Oiii 5 sir', j‘cn porle au , 

3Iais c:nr(loroz-vous ccl nlTronl 
Si vous in’en croycz, 

Vous vous \’engci‘cz. 

Par un coup d'colat , 

D*un tcl allcnt.'it : 
ben , lui Jit le* roi, 

r ^ 

Viens clone le vender . inoi 7.‘et los. 
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A colte nouvellcj lord Exmouth qiii ci’aint que 
lous ies pairs du pays ne soient forces, pour pren- 
<lre le Lon genre, de s’venger aussi, court tout 
jgssourfle chez h; roi, pgur chcrclicr a lui couler en 
douceur dans I’orcille , du cote ducoeur, et qu’est 
liicn le meillcur, un p’tit bout de representation 
toucliant rarliclc qu’on voulait ouvrir dans I’grand 
dictionnairc, sur Ic chapitre C. Voici cominc on 
raconlc qu'on dit qu’<;a s’est dit. 

Air : Du Cure de Pompone^ 

Lord Exnioiitli s'en va dire au roi. 

Sire, qu'allcz vous fairc ? 

Vous nous jctlcz tous dans Veprol , 

Otiel coup pour I’Anglcterrc ! 

Ponrcpioi vouloir ctre cocu ? 

Soiuifcz au diademe ! 

T’es foil, rlLtloroi, z'evacu; 

J'veux cl’cocu... qiiandtncmc f 


(’oiiiiue il n'y avait ricu asiffler apres ca , lord 
Jleniharrc lira ses guctres ct dissiinula pour inieiix 
ildndre, en prenanL I’parti d’la reinc. Mais j’erois 
(juc j’tcn avous deja assez dit sur c’te bamboclu*- 
la. J’navous plus qu’a le somier un p’til mot sur 
nos rc'lloxions, qu’jons faites dans Ja valisccnce de 
not’ imagination. 
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Air : Je loge au quatriime ctage* 

Je demMc dans cettc cause ^ 

Queuque chos’qui f rail rir*, ma foi, 

Si par un coup d’lnctamorpliose, 

Chacun d’nous aliait ctre roi ! {bis.) 

Sit6t qu*jprenderions les renes , 

De not’ nouveau gouverncniei;^^ 

Si pour ifk jc citions nos rcines^ 

Que de proccssous rilrnnament. {bis.) 

Ah! j'en verrions dcs cancans et dessouverains 
a la diahle ; ct des sacs jaitncs, cl dcs sacs i^er/s, 
ot dcs sacs de iQUlcs les couleurs. Ah! men dicu^ 
quel charivari, quel’<^aphronie! A propos ; il 
faut que j'tc passe upc petite idee cu caremhourg 
dans Tgenrc d’une partie d’jeu d’niots. 

Air : Comme on fait son lit on se coiiche. 

L’un en voyant Tfanieux sac vert ^ 

Pretend qu’il vaudrail niieux en jaune; 

L'aulrc soutient ii decouvert, 

% 

Qu'ongfci voit dejk trop su* Ttrone. 

Pour moi je n'vois dans lout c’niic-mac 

Qu’ime chose, niais qu’est certaiiie ; 

G’est que I’roi //cst mis dans un sac, 

D’aul* couleui' que cclui d’la reine. 

A)i! I’Lravc prince ! il met la reinc au vert etlui 
se garde la couleur de lunc efj'aree. Ali! comme 
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il s'connail en coiilcurs! Apropos, pour t'enfinir, 
j’rnen vais terminer ce galimalhias, qui tient 
(riainpliigourique ct cl’la blague, par te dire ce 
que tu sais deja iiiicux qu’moi: e’est la manierc ' 
Icste ct facile, cornmc quoilTanfan s’est 

insinuc' dans Ms bonnes "races du vis-a-vis d’la 

o 

reinc ; ct comment, ainsi qu^tu Tdis si bien, il a 
su faire claquer soi^^uet. 

J’ai tire' I’air do Ceudrillon pour I’arranger 
ra d’ssus, parce qu’iin air innocent convientpar- 
laitemcnt a cola. A^ois tu, c’esl pour qu’la criti¬ 
que n’prenne pas, 2)uis^ue nous aulres, nous 
sommesconvenusqu’lairfaisait la clianson. J’com- 
mence par finir, et j’aurons bientot fait. 

Air: De Guilleri^ 
l! ciait un graiul lionimc, 

<)iii^>'xioixiniait Bevgami • 

' liiribi; 

IVwix laillc pour la course 
Pour lii course aux brebis* 

Carabij 

Bon dtis j 
Carabo ^ 

Bon d*vant, 

‘ Caraban: 



H 
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Compere Bergami., 

C^est ce qui lit, (Am) 
Qu’il At tout c\jui s’cn suit* 

Bien taillc pour la course; 

Pour la course aux brebis^ 
Biribi, 

Un jour ii vit la rcine^ 

La reine Tvit atissi, 
Carabi s 
Son dos> 

' Carabo, 

Son dVanl, 
Garaban^ 

Compere Bergami; 

C’est ce <|ui lit (bis-) 

Qu'en poste ell’ s’eu servii. 

Et la cornique dit dans un genre 

Un jour il vit la reine, 
La reine I’vit uussi ^ 
Biribi. 

J1 fut chevalie’ suite , 

Chambellan s’en suivil« 
Carabi ; 

C’est I'Jos , 

Carabo» 

Le d’vaut. 



PIUCE ElOHlKJb.N 


Inous^eu\ . 



C^raban^ 

Compere Bergami* 

C’cst rdos qui fit; k d’vapt qui fit, 

Qu’on fit re cpi’on en dit* 

Je n’tc cautionnc pourtapit pas tout 5a; niais 
c’tpic j’tassurc, cVst qu’mon bout d’charbon est a 
Ijout; ct qt!c j’nai plus que Tteiups d’etre, commc 
ail lias dc trenle-six mille Icttres: 

1 

/ 

Jerome POINTU. 


(SCiU ^otu^ aw (B&cLt8orf f 

A JEROME POINTU, 

^ re^nJe/. 
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A POEM, 


I. 

Angels, and ministers of grace, defend us 
From ex-oJUido writs tremendous! 

From Gar BOW, Plomer, and Judge 
Gibbs. 

Fve got a tale, whose lightest part 
Will freeze thy blood, distract thy heart, 

And make it knock against thy ribs! 

II. 

Attend unto it’s secret birth, 

Ye Kings, and Princes of the earth! 

Ye mortals both above, and under us; 

No tale of demons, ghosts, and caverns, 

Or bloods in scuffles kill’d at taverns, 

• * 

’ Is half so dreadful, dark, and wondrous! 

B 2 
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III. 

The story, Truth now brings to light. 

Has long, too lon^^ lain hid in night. 

But she, bright goddess, shall reveal it; 
And tho^ imj Lord his head imy shake. 

By Jupiter, I would not take 

Five hundred guineas to conceal it! 


IV. 

In ancient times, when freedom smil’d 
On Gotham’s favor’d prosp’rous land. 
When cheerfully the ploughman toil’d, 

And plenty blest his lab’^ring hand, 

V. 

There reign’d a Piiixci:, a noble youth. 
Whoso prai.ses oft’ M ere loudly caroll’d. 
Pattern of constancy and truth. 

Not liKc Lhat idle rogue, “ Childc Harold," 
Who to reform would ne’er begin, 

^fill it ffi'cw iroubUsome to sin. 

O 


vr. 

His court was fill’d with beauteous dames, 
Who burn’d with Cupid’s fiercest flames, 

I wish I could disclose their names, 

Tlio’ that perhaps might breed some tattle; 
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Suffice it, that the nymphs who burned. 
Had all their passions well retiirnVl, 

% chiefs who much applause had earned. 
In various bloody fields of battle. 

VII. 

No harrieot, or French ragout. 

No dainty hash, delicious stew. 

No fish that suam, no bird that flew. 

But grac’d his free and plenteous table; 
Good fellowship and glorious cheer. 

In Goi'iiam reii^n’d throuiihout the year. 
And o’uests were all invited hero. 

To cram as long as they were able. 

VIII. 

Bright sparkling draughts of gen’rous wine, 
That nil the soul with thoughts divine, 
.4iid manly hearts to love incline. 

Inspir’d the cliiels with deeds of arms; 
Wliile many a toast would conquer those 
AVho ne’er weni coiupier’d by their foes, 
[Jndaunted men! who live on blows. 

And thrive the l)est ’midst war’s alarms, 

IX. 

Nor flid sweet music’s softer power 
Refuse to crown the festive hour, 

Apollo lef t his sacrt?d bower. 

To fill with harmonv the scene: 
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„omo lender soft and plaintive air, 
Wlileh spoke the lover^s anxious care. 
Alternate hope, and deep despair, 
\yitli dying symphonies between. 


X. 

The airy dance and jo> ial song, 

I3y turns solac’d the courtly throng. 
And merrily tliey tripp’d along 
To hautboy dulcimer and fiddh.': 
While some to <rive their wit a handle. 
Sat down to chocolate and scandal, 
Conundrum, forfeit, jest, and riddle. 


\I. 

And I n’ight tell, as hards have done—• 

Oj‘ those that lost, and those that w'on, 

How many curs’d the morning sun, 

(Such curses heav’n ne’er bring upon us!) 
How' lair ones took their partne rs in, 

(A common case with those wdio ivin,) 

And lady liotzxDAUorT M‘Flinx 
W as six by cards, and four by honors. 

XII. 

It was propos'd at council board, 

By many a sage, and many' a lord, 

Who GoTiiAAi, and it’s PiiJNcn ador’d, 
That some fa in nymph of Upnor peerless 
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Should glad their monarch’s royal arms. 

And fill his breast with fond alarms, 

As life unbless’d with beauty’s charms. 

Is dreary, barren, cold, and chcerh'ss. 

Mil. 

Twelve noble peers in robes of state, 
Exulting sought the palace gate, 

Big with the kingdom’s future fate, 

(For which, good souls! they wercasscnnblcd:) 
In solemn pace they march’d along. 

With wigs magnificently long, 

Ania/cment seiz’d the vulgar throng, 

J'hey gaz’d wi‘ h awe, with fear they trembled. 

Xiv, 

Thrice did these loyal men of wonder 

to 

-Vssail the. gate, w'ith knocks like thunder, 
Which at their bidding Hew asunder: 

And now the palace yard they enter; 

In time they reach the council hall, 

AVhere fdty yeoman stout and tall. 

Stood ready, at their prince’s call. 

Whose throne imperial grac’d the centre.* 

XV. 

So low they knecl’d with awe profound, 
•Their huge full-bottoms swept the ground, 
AVith duty, rev’rence, and suhinis.sion; 

But soon encourag’d by His Hioiixiiss, 
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They witli Iruo magisterial dryness 
DisclosVl the object otltheir mission. 

XVI. 

The Pit! XCB he started, gap’d, looked weazcn» 
Tlie nobles with SLiflicient reason. 

Were fearful they had utter’d treason. 

And whispering “ Sure the Prince will 
scold us!’^ 

Besought in supplicating strain, 

Their heads might not be cut in twain. 

But be permitted to remain 

Just wdiere they stood —upon their shoulders. 

# 

XVII. 

Loud laugh’d the Prince to liear them croak, 
His Hiciinkss much enjoy’d the joke. 

And thus in gentle accents spoke, 

“ Good gentlemen! may I be pounded 
In some apothecary’s mortar. 

Or stand up, by the head the shorter. 

Be kill’d by land, or drown’d by water, 

, But that your fears are idly grounded, 

XVIII. 

Tis true, I started ami was dumb. 

To see your rev’rend worships come 
Upon an embassy so rum. 

With long bag-wigs, and robes of ermine; 
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And, (to add comfort to my life) 

Beseech me thus to take a mfe, 

(Heav’n guard me from the nuptial strife!) 

A thing I ne’er could yet determine. 

XIX. 

“ For women are such noisy cattle, 

Their pretty tongues go tittle tattle. 

Just like a line three-farthing rattle, 

Which we may buy at fair of Bart’lemy; 
And then the thought is most appalling. 

Of wives hallooing, children squalling. 

Such matrimonial caterwauling 

I think is quite enough to startle me. 

XX. 

“ Andthenyou’ll o.wn (fornoughtmoresureis,) 
That ladies tho’ in beauty houries^ 

In temper may be downright/)//7es. 

And make their husbands in the room sticks; 
And in the sight of ev’ry neighbour, 

Tlieir backs indignantly belabor. 

And make them dance without a tabor. 

To little instrimieiits call’d broomsticks. 


XXL 

“ And tell me, nobles, would it pleasure 3’^e 
To see me rob the royal ureasury, 
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To furnish this expensive goddess? 

For she must have her caps, and veilsy 
Her furbelows, and farthingales, 

Her o'oldcn stomacher, and bodice. 

r> ' 

XXII. 

** And slic must have her box of paint, 

Or else her ladyship would faint, 

Swear you were slingy, I were cruel; 

And then (gootl people, have compassion!) 
1 ji some accursed uliini of fashion. 

Slic’d sell my kliigdoin for a jewel. 

xxni. 

And she must have quite snug and handy, 
A private thiinble-l'ull'of bratuly, 

To cure the mulligrubs, so stitching; 

And, though a nymph of peerless honor. 
The habit p’r’aps may steal upon her. 

For liquor’s miglitily bewitching. 

XX fV. 

“ And sore ’twould shock nay tender feeling 
To see her Majesty u-reeling. 

Drunk a.s the sow of good King David;. 
And if (an accident not rare,) 

My royal wife should curse and swear, 

g 

XMTd, how the multitude would stare. 

To see their Queen so ill-behaved i 
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XXV. 

And slie naust have to wait upon her, 
Grooms, pages, aye, and maids of honor, 

A mob impertinent and lazy; 

And then a coxcomb hot from France 
To teacli her gracefully to dance. 

Or curl and dress her auburn jazey. 

XXVI. 

“ And she must hav'^e her balls and pla3'S, 
And chambermaids to lace her sta^-^s. 

And birth-day suits for gala da\^s, 

Hoop-petticoats, ami silks and flounces; 
And then to make her sweet and fair, 
7 'hrec j)onnd of powder in her hair, 
l*ontftiiin/, llussia oi/, so rare, 

And /ifii/c antique, full twenty buncos. 

xxvii. 

Besides some pompous poor relation 
To steal m3" cash, and starve mj'^ nation, 
WhoM of 1113’’ subjects match the tallest; 
^Vhilc some huge M'hisk'cr’d German chicj' 
Will swallow me nix pounds of beef. 

And prove his stomach not the smallest. 

XXVIII. 

“ And sure such vile infernal crainmino* 

O 

In Go THAMES land would breed a famine, 

c 2 
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Or else Fm grievously mistaken; 

And ^twould much discontent produce 
To give shillings for a goose, 

Or six-pencc for a pound of bacon. 

XXIX. 

“ And if (’tis no impossibility,) 

This lovely pattern of gentility. 

To pro\ e herself of true nobiliiij, 

When in the marriage noose weVc buckled, 

O ' 

(It is an ill which most I fear. 

As \vo^)en^s taste is sometimes queer,) 

Should futicy some tall grenadier. 

And make your faithful Puince a cuckold. 

XXX. 

“ Lord, how the boys would hoot, and hollo, 
The fishwomcn my footsteps follow. 

E’en die blind children of A})ollo 
Would pester me with fdtliy ditties; 

While some with bowels of compassion. 

As horns an so much the fashion. 

Perhaps would moderate their passion. 

And cry, “ Oh! ’tis a thousand pities.” 

XXXI. 

“ Now though with love the sex may tickle us, 
I think it mightily ridiculous 
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That inen of sense should thus be. duped; 
And tlio’ I’m gallant to the niarr»\v, 
f ne’er was wounded by the arrow 

% 

Of that sly vagabond, young Cupid. 

XXXIl. 

“ Such ills must surelv have iireat wei'dit 
To warn me from the marriage state, 

For they in time might prove my own; 
And you perhaps would rue the hour 
A faithless woman sharM the power 

Of Gotham's PiiixcE, and Gotham's 

TIinONJJ. 

XXXIII. 

But still, if I could chance to meet 
A nymph with every grace replete. 

Ill mind and body, quite complete, 

I promise—by the foot of Pharaoh, 

That, vanquish’d by her matchless charms. 
Dispelling all these dread alarms, 

And rushing to her virgin arms 

I’d wed her—and be proud to wear her/' 

XXXIV. 

Thus, spake the PiiixcE —as I have sung—• 
The hall with acclamation rung, 

Ilis praises dwell on ev’ry tongue, 
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His cloijuence was ])cist resistance; 

“ Heaven b/ess his Highness!.’* the call. 
From young, and old—from great and small. 
The words re-echoed tliroiigli the hall. 

And folks could hear at ten iiiile^ distance. 

xxw. 

Wlicn lo! a voice was heard to say 
Great Mojiarch, whom w'c all obey, 

Thrice blessed bo the happy day 

That thus confirms our humble claim!— 

A peerless damsel we have found 
For all tlicse virtues much rciiown’d. 

She dwells far hence on foreign ground. 

And Carolina Is her name. 


XXXVI. 

No princess can with her compare. 
Her mind is as her body fair, 

For ev’ry charm is center’d there, 

Tiiat man can love, and heart desire: 
Her beauteous form and winning grace, 
On Gotham’s throne deserve a j)lace. 
And truly npble is her race, 

A dauntless monarch is her sire. 

XXX\ II. 

* 

For her our ships shall cross tliC seas, 
And boldly face tlic northern breeze, • 


I 
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To fetch the njm})h whom all adorei 
Alay gentle winds, and prosperous gales 
Impel the waves, and fill the sails. 

And waft her safe to Gotiiam*s shore/^ 


\XXVIU. 

One tedious moon in silence passed. 

The happy day arriv’d at last, 

That all their anxious wishes crowned; 
The Prince hcheld the knelv dame. 

Tier i)eauty soon his heart o’ercame. 

And feeling* both a inutnal flame, 

III H VMLx’s silken cliains w'erc bound. 


And now descend, ve tnncliil Choir, 
d'lic j^oel’s tonerirjg v(!rsc inspire. 

And O! im[)firt your .sacred fire 

And make him cijiial to the theme: 
Let gay description’s lively hand 
Tlie hymeneal scc?nc expand. 

Sublime, magnificent, and grand, 

Alore beauteous tlian a fairy dream. 

XL. 

The morn w'as bright—the radiant sun 

O 

In joy his daily' course begun. 
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And smird upon the rojul pair; 

The warbling birds on every spray 
With music ushcr*d in the day. 

And sweetest flowers perfumM the air- 


XLT. 

_ 4 

The merry bells rang loud and strong, . 
And hail’d them as they pass’d along. 

Nor were the drums and trumpets mule; 
Twelve virgins in apparel neat, 

SlrewM pinks and roses ’neath their feet. 
And minstrels touch’d the harp and lute. 


XLII. 

Tw'O hundred horsemen rode in sight. 

On milk-white steeds, in armour bright. 
With lances ready for the light. 

Which mock'd the sun’s meridian rays 
Fair Gotjiam’s nobles grac’d the scene. 
And ladies ail superbly sh(H‘n, 

In honor to their king and (|uern. 

Appear’d in grandeur’s brightest blaze, 

XLIII. 

The PiiTXcn in costly robes was drest,, 
A diamond glitter’d on his breast, 

The crown his royal temples prest. 
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Til* imperial crown of Gotham's land; 
The sword of state a herald bore, 

Who rode triumphantly before. 

But t/iat of pence the monarch wore. 

The princely sceptre grac'd his hand. 

4 

XLIV. 

And next him sat his youthful Bride, 
A blooming nymph, in beauty's pride. 

To truth and modesty allied. 

The star that most adorn’d his throne: 
Her rich attire, majestic mien. 

And graceful air, bespoke the queen. 
Gems, rubies, on her dress were seen. 

And India's brightest diamonds shone. 

XLV. 

And now the trumpet's brazen throat. 
Pours forth a loud and warlike note. 

And minstrels sweep the tuneful string; 
A thousand voices rend the air, 

t 

They loudly bless the royal pair. 

And thus their hymeneals sing. 


j> 
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XLVI. 

Hail Lo the Bride with her golden lac'd 
stomacher. 

Breathing dcliglitful Arabia’s perfume! 

And hail to the Prixce who’ll triumphantly 
rummage lier, 

Gnic'd wilii his gorget, and high-waging 
plume. 

Matchless is iik, lor good sense and politeness, 

Hersparkling o^ es are unrivall’d I’or brightness, 


And fam’d in the dance is her foot for it’s 
lightness, 

Long may they reign in health, beauty, 
and bloom! 


XLVII. 

Strike up the tabors! and let us have noise 
enough, 

Bless their dear faces! how sweetly they smile; 
Tight little Hymen will soon bring 'em boy? 
enough. 

The glor}^, the boast, and the pride of our 
isle! 
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Skip it, and trip it, in merry cotillion O! 

A clay like the present, is sure worth a mil¬ 
lion O! 

Sec how llipy gallop, for Cupid's postillion 01 
Wriggling, and giggling and blushing the 
while! 


LXVIII. 

Ten thousand men with streamers gay 
Loud cheering, clos’d the long array, 

And hail’d with joy th’auspicious day 
That rose so full of cheering beams: 

Nor did sweet mirth resign his power 
In homely cot, or lordly to^ver, 

'Till sleep stole on the festive hour. 

Which soon return’d in pleasing dreams. 


LXIX. 

A year roll’d on—and scarcely more— 

The Quce?i a smiling Cherub bore, 

(And now the Muse would fain be dumb:) 

Ah! little thought she 'twas her last, ' 

That grief would Soon her life o’ercast, 

* • . 

Her hours of happiness were jiast. 

Her days of sorrow all to come* 
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L. 

In Gotham’s court there liv’d a DamCi 
Who (void of grace remorse, and shame,) 
Burn’d with a foul, unhallow’d flame. 

And one, whom scandal oft’ would peck at: 
The Furies saw her youthful mind 
To lust, and infamy inclin’d. 

They form’d her well to plague mankind. 
And call’d the bellweathcr— Fitzhecat. 


LI. 

Her face, which marks of beauty bore. 
Was now with w'rinkles furrow’d o’er. 

And on her breast a cross she wore. 

Tho’ stain’d with guilt, and foul within: 
Her locks were grey —her eyes were dim— 
Palsy had seiz’d each tottering limb. 

Eye scarce beheld a form so grim. 

Sad monument of death and sin. 


LII. 

Her artful leer, and wanton air, 

(Tho’ time had silver’d ev’ry hair,) 
Bespoke the harlot still was there. 
The verriest hag of Cyprian shade; 
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And while her numerous htads she 
Her blinking eyes lascivious rolFd, 

For she was amorous^ iho’ old. 

And thought of coxcombs while she pray*d. 

LIII. 

Each rising morn, the courtly beaux, 

VVitli flaxen wig—and birth-day cloaths, 

And horrowM teeth in ivory rows, 

She strove to charm—what pious knavery! 
Her eye-brows artfully were plac'd, 

Her wither'd cheeks bedaub'd with taste. 

Her wrinkles well fill’d up with paste, 

And scents she us'd for smells unsavory. 


Liv. 

She cast her eye on Gotham’s Pride, 
And envied much his lovely Bride, 
And Satan’s blackest arts she tried 
To win him from her constant arms; 

t 

And many a pow’rful magic spell 
The belldam knew, and practis’d well, 
And Gotham's Pkince untimely fell 
A victim to her fiendlike charms. 
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H. 

> 

His court ti scene of vice became, 

And crimes too horrible to iiaaie 
In Gotham’s land \\cro held iio shame. 

In male or fc’inale, ])riiiee or <.oer; 

The ,«7c?/ Sediicci'y'cuvsi of God, 

Receiv’d the Pinjsrci-.’s smile and nod. 

He held a oijiridl rod. 

And poison’d oft’ the nionureh’s ear. 

LVI. 

llusbamh would prostitule their reives. 

To live like courtiers all their lives, 

(When folly rules, injustice thrives. 

For one’s base interest is the other’s:) 
FiTziiECAT reiiiii’d with one accord 

o 

O’er uiiairciir., people, prince, and lord, 
Su])reme procuress, queen, and bared. 

And suns were found to sell their iuothers. 

Lvir. 

Tl: • LAWS, which G()TIIa:\i’s bulwark stood, 
For which she’d slied her bravest blood, 
Attormijs vile betray'd in court; 

Jler /</dtruth and wisdom lack’d, 

Wer juries all w'ere basely pack’tl. 

And oailis, and verdicts held in'sport. 
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A 

lVui. 

Poor scribbling rogues (there hangs a tale) 
Were baiiisUM to some didant jail, 

jjecause they tohl plain truths, call'd libels! 
And ])iun(l’rcr.s, of no small dimensions 
Were granted sinecures and pensions. 

Ami j)/(Ii/s were more in vogue than bibles^ 


u\. 

Yet not I-Ytz II r, cat's charms alone 
Detach’d the TtloxAiicii from his throne. 
For him no virgin loos’d her zone. 

But view'd the profligate with heavings; 
And Gotha:m'.s Pkiack in life’s last stage, 
’I'o .satisfy his amorous raire, 

1 Cj ' 

Took up with u^fincss and nf:i;e 

Ills servants’ worn out loathsome leavings, 

LX. 

Then? was a porih/ ni/inph of sin, 

A 

Wliose stomach ulnio.st reach'd her chin. 
Call'd l^ADV Ro(fM)A 130 UT M‘Flxxx, 

Of figure, face, and hulk, uncommon; 

A graceless harlot run to seed, 

V/lioni ev’ry one that saw', agreed. 

Was surely of the monster breed, 

W 

More a hermaphrodite, than woman. 
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LXt. 

The PnrxcE her husbaners brows t’ adorn. 
Had planted there a golden horn. 

And placed his lordship in the palace; 
Where well-bred cuckolds, pimps, and peers. 
And hichei'S, old in sin, and years. 

Kept sinking Gotham in arrears. 

Defying all the shafts of malice. 

LXII. 

Her credit sunk, her taxes rose. 

She saw her sons borne down with woes. 
Herself encompass’d by her foes, 

Who brav’d her threats, her strength defied 
'And GoriiAM, who triumphant bore 
Her arms to cv’ry distant shore, 

No longer heard her cannons roar. 

Or saw her ships the ocean ride. 

LXIII. 

Her armies, fam’d for valor’s meed. 

She saw a weak commander lead. 

Who ne’er achiev’d one warlike deed. 

Or gave his country’s I'bes a trimming; 

A swaggering, prourl, unwieldy lubber. 

Well knowui for cowardice, and blubber, 

And only fit to play a rubber 

With simp’ring chiefs, or bilk the women. 



r 
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LXIV. 

Thus have I told in faithful rhymes, 

( A warning to the present times) 

How Gotham was debas’d by crimes 
Of men, who held the highest stations; 
And let no future bard proclaim 
The direful story of her shame. 

But may her lost, degraded name 
Be blotted from the list of nations. 

LXV. 

Thrice happy Britain islc^ 

JVhere justice, peace, and plenty smile. 

Thy praise demands my votive song; 

Art thou, like Gotham, fallen, accurst. 
Plagu’d by a monarch deem’d the zcorst ?— 
Ah no! thy Prince by virtue nurs’d. 

Abhors the mean, and vicious throng, 

LXVI. 

Thy court, for .merit passing rare, 

ISio gamesters, cuckolds, pimps, are there. 
But gentle lords, and ladies fair, 

Sippuig thdr coffee, wine, and sherbet; 
There's Y — m — th's lord, whofrom his birth 
JTas p7'orc'd a miracle of xcoi'th. 

And 1£ — t — d, fairest nymph on earth, 

. Except that matchless star, I'itzherbert, 

E 
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LXVII. 

There*s Headfort, Naittre*s choice production. 
An enemy to base seduction. 

The pink of dukes, of knights, and peers; 
No wretch is he of pimping fame. 

No hoary letcher, lost to shame. 

Whose passions age can never tame. 

But one whose virtues grace his years. 

Lxvm. 

And let me sing without rebuke. 

The praises of each royal duke, 

(Not like unhappy Gotham’s gabies;) 

But Princes who can write and read. 

And emulous of glory’s meed. 

Of evWy vile dishonest deed 

As innocent, as new-boi’n babies. 

LXIX. 

And let me sing in nice rotation. 

The num’rous worthies of the nation, 

Whose fame smells sweetly, like geranium; 
But hold—good folks —for so much sense 
I can’t afford for eighteen-pence. 

You’d fancy I hold cheap, from thence. 

The labors of my pericraneum. ■ • 
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LXX. 

But yet again, in merry strain. 

I’ll prove Britannia’s loyal herald; 

Ye Muses fire me—ye Gods inspire me. 
With stanzas M'orthy of Fitzgerald! 

Lxxr. 

Heaven bless the Regent and his Mother, 
Each SISTER, MINISTER, and brother, 
His daughter more than any other; 

ylnd grant her beauty, health, prosperity 
And THOU my country! land divine 
Oh! ne’er may Gotham’s fate be thine. 
Long may thy Prince in virtue shi7ie 
And tridy^ great, be proud to merit ihcc. 




O. Hazard, Printer, Beecli-Straet, London. 
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I. 

The night was dark with clouds o’erspread, 
The rain in torrents wash’d the ground, 

Pule lightning glinimer’d over head, 

And thunders peal’d a solemn sound: 

II. 

The house was met, the Speaker’s wig 
Hung o’er his shoulders on the chair, 

The Ministers look’d wise and big. 

And strove to drive away dull care— 

III. 

But all their efforts were in ^ aiii 
To check the gloom which liover’d near, 
Suppress the struggling sigh of pain, 

Or stop th’ involuntary tear. 

15 3 
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IV. 


4 

Nr n- Jill was Imsii’tl lliroiii^lioiit tl\(' place, 
The candles shed a cheerless iiirlit; 

Dejection sat on R—</—'s fac.c, 

Old li —,sc look’d iniseraidy wliile. 


V. 

The vii tnons C - It in vain 

Stroxe to conceal his hoding Ibars; 

R—d P — hn—stone was till’d with pain. 
And J till — i—t dissolv’d in tears. 


VI. 


Sir r 


'?/, Nature’s .sweetest child, 


Whose tears Ikwc wash’d his sins away. 
Was calm as siirmner skies, and mild 
As morning hi the month of May; 


VII. 

His ex-ofiicio eyes wen; fidl 
Of heavenly charity arnl lo^ e. 

With courage equal to the bull, 
And meeknes.': copied from the ilovc. 


VIIF. 

Poor ('— k —/• tnanbl’d like a leaf 
Shook by the raging autumn blast; 

And 1 —ke look’d paler than the thief 
Who meets lii-s just reward at last. 
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IX. 

The Whi^s beheld tlicir evil pliglit, 
'I'hclr sco^vling eyes and laces grwn, 

They saw with niischievons dt light, 

The party coidd no longer swim. 

X. 

Advcntroiis Si — a' —t // —-//y rose, 

Resolv’d to tarn the Pittiles out; 

lie struck a tew (k'cisive l>low.s, 

Which put them instantly to rout. 

XT. 

Twas good to note the terror .spreadi, 
Jak{' troops whose generals arc slaiii, 
l.)es{)airing sec their leaders dead, 

And breathless scour along the jdain. 

XII. 

They quit the benclies vrith dismays 
And in their hurry to depart, 

Olil li—sc knock’d down />— tl C - 

And trampl’d over Tif/w— f —/. 

XIII. 

) "— kc, springing to avoid a tall. 
Jump’d on the patient V—y G — hs. 

Forc’d W —/— y P —le against the wall 
And bruis’d his ministerial ribs. 
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XIV. 

Sir V - f/s hca(i assaird the floor. 

His Jaws emit a crasliiiig sound— 

V —Ae sigh’d, for what con’d man do more; 
And Ici't him sprawling on the ground. 

XV. 

Off flew his nicely pow.'.'er’d wig. 

And shew’d a countenance as sweet, 

As that strange animal a pig-—• 

By school-boys worried thro’ the street. 

XVI, 

In vain he call’d, and stretch’d his arm.-? 
The learned friends were d^af and blind, 

His legal voice had lost its cliarms. 

The big wigs never look’d behind. 

XVII. 

In vain the benches, doors, oppose. 

To stop the current of their feel. 

They trample over friends, and foes. 

And quite exhauste 'gain tht; street. 

xvin. 

Speechless a while, they stand and stare. 
Like clients who have lost tlnhr cause, 

They hear the verdict in despair— 

And work their agonizing jaws. 
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XIX. 

At length recover^ from surprise, 

Old treasurer R—se thus spoke his mind— 

“ That S - 1 W- - y, d—n his eyes, 

I wish the hypocrite was blind: 

XX. 

“ A sneaking cur, to turn about. 

And fall upon his former friends, 

Expecting in the general rout, 

To [)ick up a few candle ends. 

XXL 

a 

“ L—(I Jir —!ton loo, that simple blade. 
Whose iiery liciid consumes his brains, 
Altho^ he \ohmtecr’d his aid. 

Will get no credit for his pains. 

XXII. 

His cons'.itutents know too well. 

The patriotic member’s heart— 

Theyh'c giv’n his L—dship five years spell. 
And wish M'itli all their souls to part. 

tv XXIII. 

“ And that intriguing Foxite gang. 

So confident of office grown— 

I’d' rather sec those fellows hang. 

Then let ’em pick a single bone. 
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XXIV. 

“ I notic’d every rascal’s face. 

Was cover’d with malicious glee, 

An omen of the sad disgrace. 

Which these old eyes have liv’d to see. 

XXV. 

“ But come, my friends, no more delay, 
’Tis weakness, childishness to rail. 

Let us to L — p —/’s away— 

And tell our melancholly tale.” 

XXVI. 

They reach the house, his L—ship flies. 
To meet the party at the door— 

He reads iiis fate in C — Jc —’s eyes. 

And breathless sinks upon the floor. 

XXVII. 

So falls the daisy in its prime, 

By sturdy mowers laid along. 

And thus the moving hand of time, 

Cuts down the; feeble and the strong. 

XXVIII. 

J .—d Ff —//, overcome with fear. 

Dropp’d by the fallen P—m—r's svle; 

And C-/f, that spotless peer— 

Burnt rags and hartshorn-tirops apply’d. 
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XXIX. 

At length his 1—dship's friendly care^ 
With merited success was crown’d— 
Returning motion blest the pair. 

And both were lifted from the ground. 

XXX. 

With grief the noble lord beheld 
His worthy friends upon the rack— 

His breast with strong emotion swell’d. 
And up he rear’d his graceful back. 

XXXI. 

“ Oh friends!” lie cried, “ the hour is near^ 
Which parts us from tlie treasury nest— 
Tears us from all of value here. 

That all which made us richly blest. 

XXXII. 

“ Fain would I dissipate the grief. 

Which hangs on every member’s face, 

Fain would I offer you relief. 

And blot out all the past disgrace ; 

XXXIII. 

“ But ah! our faithful friend is fled, 

And left us here a wretched crew— 

He now is numbered with the dead. 

And oh, that we were number’d too. 

C 
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XXXIV. 

“ For now no more shall C —■—h 
Plan expeditions big with fate, 

No more the war department sway. 

Or help to save a sinking state. 

XXXV. 

“ Adieu, ye dear delicious hours. 

That bro’t the fishes and the loaves— 
Turn'd council-rooms to shady bowers. 
And offices to orange gioves, 

XXXVI. 

Ye beds of roses, hide your charms, 

1 feel how bitter 'tis to part 

With what so long has blest these arms. 
And twin’d so closely round my heart.” 

xxxvii. 

Whilst thus he spake, a hollow groan 
Appear’d to issue from the floor. 

And some one in a feeble tone, 
Demanded entrance at the door. 

xxxviri. 

The Lethbridge uproar seiz'd their heads. 
And lifted all the lawyer’s wigs ; 

So stands erect when terror spreads. 

The hair upon a drove of pigs. 
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XXXIX. 

Awhile they hesitating stand. 

Irresolute what course to take; 

At length ''twas vigorously planned, 

Ms every comfort was at stake,) 

XL. 

To thro\v the windows next the stree.t 
Wide open without more delay. 

And thus secure a safe retreat 
From lurking enemies that way : 

XLI. 

But ere they took so high a leap, 

Down on the hard unmannerVi stones; 

’Twas thought most politic to peep. 

And save if possible their bones. 

j. . • • . 

XLII. 

Ij— d M — I—le strain’d his courtly eyes. 
Close to a crevice in the door;— 

“ The ghost of Bellingham!’*he cries. 
Fell back, and cou’d not utter more. 

XLIII. 

Confusion mingl’d with the throng. 

All to the open’d windows flew; 

And liar — hi/ the bold and strong. 

Was foremost of the frighten'd crew: 

c 2 
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XLIV. 

Hold! noble friends/^ cried C- h; 

\ 

Oh never let a rumour spread. 

That ghosts have frighten^ us away. 
And made the living fly the dead. 

XLV. 

“ Myself will view this spectre's face. 
Whose groans have terrified us all; 

And thus prevent the sure disgrace. 
That must upon our party fall.'' 

XLVI. 

He then his flushing face appli'd. 

To save the trembling members' ribs, 
And, reader, thro’ the key-hole spied. 
The much enduring V —-y G— s, 

XLVIi. 

His head with bandages was bound. 
And diflerent colors deck'd his face. 

Each blood-shot eye was circled round, 
With painfu] badges of disgrace. 

XLV|U. 

The bars and bolts were drawn aside, 

t 

To admit the counsel for tlie C— n; 
Who enter’d robb’d of all his pride, 

Pereft of hat, and wig, ^nd gown. 
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XLIX. 

“ My 1—(is and gentlemen/^ he cries, 

With shame behold me coverid o’er. 

Nay, start not, nor affect surprise. 

To see me bleeding, maim’d, and sorej 

L. 

“ You are the authors of my fall. 

Anti if you will not do me right, 

Dam’me if I don’t laiv you all. 

And serve the notices to-nijiht. 

LT. 

“ The damages sustain’d are great— 
Your verdict, gentlemen, I claim. 

Procure me ’ere it be too late, 

A J — g—'s wig to hide my shame; 

Lit. 

“ Do it whilst 3 'ou possess the power, 
Nor -waste the minutes M-itli delay; 

For ah! another fleeting hour 
May snatch ability away^’’ 

Llir. 

He paus’d, and totter’d to a scat. 

X —d L — p—I directly rose. 

And thus in accents soft and sweet. 
Address^ the legal man of wges:— 
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LIV. 

G — hs, ^tis a most aiHlcting sight 
And cuts my poor heart thro' and thro^ 

To witness in this dismal plight 
An honest worthy soul like you. 

Ly. 

“ Dim are those eyes ^here lustre shone 

Briglit as the sun’s unclouded ray, 

Exceird the diamond s sparkling stone, 

< 

And bore the brilliant palm away; 

LVI. 

“ Sour'd is the sweetness of your voice 

•* I 

Which once was music to the ear; 

Made the poor Jibeller's heart rejoice, 

^nd banish'd from his bosom fear. 

Lviy. 

“ Disfigur'd is that lovely face. 

That many a female breast has charna'd; 

For ever fled the nameless ^race 
Which Envy of its sting disarm'd; 

LVIII. 

“ Pale are those lips where sweetness hung, 
And like the crimson ruby glow'd; 

Swell'd and distorted is that tongue, 
jProm which thy honey'd .accents flow'd. 
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LIX, 

“ But tho' of outward charms bereft^ 
Your friends can still exulting say. 

The riches of j^'our mind is left. 
Which none can give nor take away^ 

LX. 

“ I therefore willingly agree. 

And promise in the councirs name 
To grant your unassuming plea. 

If G'—e will ratify the same. 

LXI. 

“ Now let us, noble friends, depart. 
And give our master back the reins; 

Alas, I fear Hwill break my heart. 
But not a glimpse of hope remains/' 

LXir. 

With one accord they all obey,. 

Silent as mourners of the dead. 

The fallen P— m—r leads the way 
And many a bitter tear was shed. 

LXIII. 

Arriv'd before the palace gate, 

s 

The ready hinges open wide; 

.The staring lacquies wond'ring wait. 
And usher them to England's pri^e. 
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LXIV. 

Tho P —e with terror and surprise,’ 

Beheld his seiwant\s alterM cases, 

Their lengthen’d jaws, and hollow eyes. 
Pale cheeks, and discontented faces. 

LXV: 

In vain he hegg’d to know the caiise^ 

In vain he strain’d his p —ely lungs; 

Despair had padlock’d all their jaws,- 
And tied their ministerial tongues. 

LXVL 

At length old K—se the silence broke* 
Which art or witchcraft seem’d to bind; 

And thus the vet’ran Pittite spoke. 

The first emotions of his mind;— 

LXVII. 

“ Oh! P —I G — c, forgive these tears, 
We’re out. Sir—out—yes, out of place; 

Men who have serv’d their king for years. 

Declar’d unfit, Oh! dire disgrace! 

# 

LXVIII. 

“ The Whigs, dread Sir, have got the day,r 
They fell upon us tooth and nail; 

Drove out the intrepid C - r — gJt^ 

And all the party at his tail. 
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LXI^C. 

“ Yes, Sir, we have been miich abus'd— 
And V — y G—s is sadly beat; 

Knock'd down and kick'd about and bruis'd 
And trod upon by dirty feet. 

LXX. 

“ Now please your H — ~n —^ss, take the seals 
And let us instantly away; 

I 

The gang are close upon our heels. 

And will be here 'ere break of day." 

LXXI. 

“ I see," the R — t cried, “ 'tis true. 

And feel much hurt at your distress; 

Yes, R—se, upon my soul I do. 

More than my tongue can well express. 

LXXII. 

“ Come L — p —/, cheer up and speak. 
Give not your bosom to despair. 

Dispel the gloom from off your cheek,’ 
And let us now your counsel share." 

LXXIlt. 

» 

“ Oh! mighty P—ce," the P— m — r cried 
“ All hopes of keeping in are pass'd; 

This night our mutual strength has tried. 

The Whigs have conquer'd us at last, 

D 
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LXXIV. 

** Out wc must come and leave beiiind. 
The comforts which our places gave; 

I feel it harrow up my mind. 

And fear 'twill bring me to my grave. 

LXXV. 

“ For better servants cannot be, 

Tho' much detested by our foes— 

Than M —/—c, C— r—h and me, 

L—cl E —d-— 71, and old treasurer K— se. 

LXXVt 

‘‘ Nor can a wiser P —c be found, 

Then him whose services vve quit; 

Ill arms as well as arts renown’d. 

For noble enterprises fit. 

LXXVIl. 

“ Think, Sir, wliat anguish we endure. 
Forc’d from so kind a friend’s employ. 

This breast can never more ensure 
A single hour of solid joy. 

Lxxviir. 

‘f Renowned P— e, a last adieu, 

I see you feel your servant’s grief; 

But now alas, not even you 
Have power to offer them relief." 
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LXXIX. 

_ 9 

The R—t wav’d his snowy hand, 
Unable to pronounce a word; 

Mute was the pride of B—t—n’s ^nd, 
The warlike son of G- e the Third. 

LXXX. 

il/-c M~ -w, by his master’s side. 
Beheld the trouble of his breast; 

“ Retire, oh! noble friends,” he crie*d, 

“ And seek to-night refreshing rest; 

LXXXft 

“ To-hiorrow let us see you here. 

Some grand manoeuvre must be play’d; 

Be more compos’d, relinquish fear, 

I promise mine and Har — -f- — *s aid. 

LXXXII. 

We owe the prating Whigs a spite. 
And fain would keep ’cn^ out of place; 

Be comforted, once more, good night; 
Forget your present hapless case,” 

LXXXIII, 

The P— ?n—r turn’d with aching heart. 
His cpllcagues follow’d glose behind. 

But nothing cou’d a charm impart 
To sooth the anguish of his mind; 
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LXXXIV. 

Freed from the trappings of the s^te, 
Each drooping member hung his head. 
The porter closed the palace gate. 

And all the parly went to bed. 

» i 

LXXXV. 

Thus fell the Pittites in an hour. 

By Whigs proclaimed their country’s foes, 

m * 

Who held for years the reins of power. 
And badly managM ’em, God knows. 

LXXXVI. 

P 

Ah! what is power, how empty, vain, 

• » 

‘‘ Not so/e I hear a placeman say, 

“ For power procures us solid gain 
In shape of patronage and pay.” 

LXXXVII. 

Too true it is, our statements eyes 
Are all directed to the pelf, 

And man’s important object lie,s 
In striving to enrich himself. 

LXXXVIll. 

The country’s welfare is forgot. 

In mutual struggles after place. 

And England’s name receives the blor.. 
Her character, the foul disgrace. 
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LXXXIX. 

Aurora peep'd upon the bed 
Where L—p — I despairing lay. 

Like one to all appearance dead. 

To shame and keen remorse a prey. 

xc. 

]\'PM—71 call'd, and saw his friend, 

• j 

Consum’d by unavailing care; 

Lihc the sick miser near his end, 

Gives way to feelings of despair. 

xcr. 

“ Cheer up, my L—d!” the C- 1 cries, 

“ I bring you tidings of delight; 

Be more yourself,—awake—arise. 

And ev'ry thing will yet be right. 

XCII. 

“ The hungry talents now are met. 

With G —y, the leader, at their head; 

Whilst you inactive pine and fret, 

And waste your precious time in bed; 

XCIII. 

The Whigs exult at your disgrace. 

And make no doubt but G—c intends 
' To bring their party into place. 

And once more own his early friends. 
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XCIV. 

Kutlorcl, they're grown it monstrous fright. 
So lean, and ugly, old^ and gvey^ 

Our master can’t endure their si 
■ And much I wish he never mn 3 \ 

xcv. 

“ Now therefore 'tis propos’d at Court, 

To wind and baffle them about. 

Indulge their eyes with sight of port, 

But stdl contrive to keep ’em out. 

XCVI. 

“ This must be carried on with art, 

To save the appearance of design. 

You’ve only to observe your part, 

And I engage to manage mine.” 

XCVII. 

His L—d—p started out of bed 

And hug’d the C -/ to his breast, 

“ Your words,” he cried,*' have rais’d the dead.^ 
And made a zcntched statesman blest. 

XCVIII. 

“ Friend! thou art worthy of the name; 
When I forget thy matchless love, 

IMay infani}’, disease, and shame. 

Be pour’d upon me from above; 
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XCIX. 

“ But never sliall this faithful heart;; 

Be guilty of the least deceit; 

Or act a base ungrateful part. 

Whilst life continues it to beat. 

C. 

“ Now pri’lhec, C -/, let us go, 

And call on ll — se and C- h : 

I long to let our party know 
The wonders you have wrought to-day.” 

cr. 

As when the tempest swells the deep^ 
And lightnings dart, and thunders roar;- 
The ship flies up the watery steep— 
And plunges on the rocky shore. 

CII. 

Despair and horror seize the crew. 
Death seems to hover o’er their heads; 

A watery grave appears in view, 

And blacker still the tempest sjjreads. 

cm. 

When, lo ! a miracle! the blast 
And foaming billows die awaj^; 

Xhe clouds disperse, the storm is past. 
The sun pours forth its cheering ray. 
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CIV. 

Hope brightens in the pilot s eyes. 

And fills his bosom with delight; 

He views with joy the alter’d skies; 

And scarely can believe his sight: 

I 

' cv. 

• r 

So L — p—I the transport fell. 

And gratitude his bosom warms; 

Joy enters in wheoe misery dwelt, 

As calms succeed tempestuous stotms. 

CVI. 

But now the resurrection pair. 

Call’d on the Pittites one by one; 

Freed the whole pack from deep despair. 
And rais’d up every mothers son. 


FINIS. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE CARICATURE. 


It was a melancholy sight to sec the poor gentleman, 
Mr. I'arljament, upon his death-bed. His decease was 
somewhat premature and unexpected, for, notwithstand* 
ing the various diseases with which he was assailed, 
there was an incorruptible stamina in his constitution 
which would have borne him through to an extreme old 
ago, had he not been struck to the heart by a dagger, 
upon the blade and dudgeon of wdiich the words 
” By Proclamation” were distinctly impressed. This 
was a mortal blow, under which the victim staggered 
and fell, after having resisted most vigorously, for a num¬ 
ber of years, the complicated attacks of the Scrofula or 
King's Evil, the Phthisis Pulmonalis, or Consumption of 
the Tuungs, the Opposition Jaundice, the Dy-[OT rather 
Dis-J sentery. Delirious Interv:>i% Malignant Fever, and 
vox., xi. 8 a 
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anuinlvrof iiiA’.ioi diJ-iHdt'r& in vm io'is jncr’.'.f;'’. I'hr 
first-iiU''!ti()m;d corii))laint ii( happily suviiniunu'd by at- 
Iniitio 1 to his did and iTi'iinc'ii; tlic sf ’ond >vas relicvcil in 
iiii nsn.d iiiajiiii-r bv um)I .LU)!u tijon.'h not bofore tho 
{i.'ilR’iil was l^ali* " ; xnc iljir.i tf ir> (injjossi- 

bK tocauj; aiid n is liinvti that it :!1 )»nn*' to be a 
baiui) ili opUt aii'i aiaioy hu^ Mua o:.-oi, Ihoap'h eevtainly 
nor with sv' i»ui< li ■, r//<> h ue l-t ''u .i.il 

tiSiJnl i)i .sitiu'ii:;:' i //v ot the ’ if., T!-.''' 

o * 

llu*c<* (Ij'CWm' ue also kiuiwnto he ln'ie.i.tar^ : 

« 

huL il, V'. iio|>e(l ♦h v " ill noi; provo\erv ro'is, as tee 

//O'j’-i/ oii'v O'.c i >'fse; the r/iis isai- 

♦ %f 

to hariiilf 'S WllilO'IJ \ri-. li eSel'Iiv-llS, .ili'l 

the jrrtr expevienec lias lanL’lil ihc I'acuily 

jnuv he r d li ed 1)y |>voper trentnu'nl and (jiiu t, rouiine- 
iui:n! lo an apartini'iit., Avith wlKilrsome air, any where 
iij-wn the hanks (»i’the nver^ but paiU('uiarl\ about the 
U'otrar, 

\\ lion iL became* evident that the poor (M^ntiemau 
could not sinvne, a \erv e draotdiuarv deeree *»!" hustle 
and activilv (-'I'siitd aniuiii; Jiis servants, 'riicii iirsl care 
v,as to iM'iiip a ch.i'^yinan to pray by bint ; init a 
diiiieiiltv arttoP, as sonic Icilous, both in and ont of livery, 
intisl,(il. that t!iou:;b he had !»eoii horn and Invd a I’ro- 
teslniit. y.'i tluii, hisides beiti'i;'nineh diiecti.l by a ccr- 
lain ''\bbo:, ho had hitterlv eliowit a ttar!lahtv touanl^; 
till'(.‘'.M iv/Im iaitlo a!id tiunloit' il liehov^-d duuii‘o|U!»- 
cun- ti pi'iLst ul that piusua^idn h' cajmI- > huu. a.id 
his !}• 1ui liu' iou'jf ]oimu‘v he vin*' *jbouf e* 
liuiioiiiilve, M^ised \o Jiei’ede to fi* s jM'e'p Ra,, 


* Si- \^ ‘.in Iff iji<.'rcspi'c (ca Mtiriiitis fvsr tlif *'/.i'nlv 

,uu ii.i.t / ..ii. Imjuj' no lonj^v- abU*'o supoori iW? 

futiijuf ol* lutiriM;; b spfochcs 
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i'ojitcndhif;, that thoupfii then* was one Ahhot in his 
[luiisf, yet he also entertained a Protestant CJerh and 
two Cimplins; and while they were squabbling about 
tlu' point, the worthy (icntlenian dejjarted this life with¬ 
out he.left of Clcr:{i/ ; intleed he l)a<l always a great aver- 
eioi; i'l tlin elotli, and wouM never sidl'er any of the inferior 
orders in the hierarcliv to share witli him. 

Befor'‘ Mr. Parlirnnenf, however, bade the world good 
night, betook an op]';nrtunily of ileLvering afew wonls to 
his alliMidar.ls. lie was stretedu'd on a conch, on the 
eanopv of ANideh was end'roiderei! llio words “ Bed of 
Jnsiice,” from ‘his circiun-ilancc h. I.evedby antitjuarians 
to belheve'v piece of fiirnitnro wliidj belonged to Tris¬ 
tram Shaud\*s fatlier, iVIr. Sliandy, ^Y:ler(“ be was wont 
to hold debates upon rdl the nice points of internal and 
external <■< cnoniv. !iis Iiead reclined in the lap of a 
littie perM)nage, but. a .•’'leat S[)eal:ei-, wiio fov/cw/every 
matter to be < ondneted io a ])roper manner ; and of vvlioni, 
thougli his name is t iericai, wc never heard that he per- 
fonncfl any clerical fmictlun or ladigions ceremony, save 
only now ami tiien returning tluinls, wlih h dntv lie in- 

^ V* V 

variui>iy perio/ Mnu] u illi a ^ypuce j^eriiliar to In'mself, 
alvviu s L'lvinu* <ic^n r.il sat Tiie Soen'taries of Lhi* 

Kstahhsliment were in attendance on him who had now 
come to lilt; very hec; of life, and imis* inevitably Die~saon ; 
notliing t.onld he more punningly afipropriate than that 
all three clerk:—namely, the two Lei/.v and one Dyson. 


should be pit sent, jlc lay tpiictU' on his hack, with Ins 
left Side to the light. Ilis ministers, who are always on 
the rifit side, Vv ere const quently out of sight—those 
on the otlier siile could not make tint what they Averc 
doing. At this they were much ehagruicd, as might he 
expected from tlicii c«//g/dc’rtcd situation; anti they loiuliy 
accused the s«id ministers of being in the dark. To all 
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which abuse the brief reply <?iveu, was, that they were trou¬ 
blesome fellows, who only v/anted to get behind the. cur¬ 
tain, or disport themselves upon a bed of roses- in which, 
however, they should find themselves 'riiia 

<lispute was barely over wdien the poor Gentleman, having 
swallowed a cordial medicine called Essence of !^ala~ 
muHca, and had some Eagles' feathers burnt under his nose 
to revive him, thus atldressed the surrounding parties 
“ As my final hour approaches, and the moment will 
soon arrive when I can be no longer useful to you, it it 
my earnest desire, that as my life has been laborious an<l 
active, so even my death may not be unattended with 
results beneficial to you ami to my country. I have 
lived, as you know, in a troubled and stormy era, and my 
having played no minor part in the stupendous and event¬ 
ful .scenes which have been acted, may entitle my dying 
requests and observations to more than common regartl. 
History will record that, abroad, I have sustainctl, as far 
as in me lay, the cause of civilized Europe, of freedom 
and independence, and have resisted to the utmost of my 
power the inroads of lawless ambition; the encroachments 
of usurped and usurping power; the extension of des¬ 
potism, and the sweep of tyranny, aiming at universal 
dominion. At Jmme I have performed the melancholy 
duty of providing for the declining years of a beloved 
monarch, at the same time maintaining his rights against 
invasion, and protecting the liberties of the people from 
diminution. Alas! the man through whose fidelity, 
courage, persevering intrepidity and firmness, immacu¬ 
late honour and spotless integrity—the man whose talents 
and worth laid the foundation and ntised the superstruc¬ 
ture, wnosc genius planned, and whose uprightness of 
mind enabled him to execute these works—that man, 

** loved, lost, lamented,’* has perished witJiin my sane- 
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tiiary, anJ nssassinalion has tainted my age with the 
foul stain of innocent blood. Since that fatal day, if I 
have displayed irresolution, wavering of mind, and dis¬ 
traction, an indulgent posterity will impute it to a shock 
not easily to be overcome by even the firmest soul, or 
forgotten by the most insensible.” 

[Hero the Speaker was overpowered by a flood of tears, 
and genuine sorrow for once vanquished the demon of 
faction in every heart. The impression was awful, the 
lesson teeming with supcrhunian intelligence. Fate itself 
seemed to urge counsels of irresistible energy into every 
breast—but oh, instability of mortal atfairs! in a few 
short weeks all the vivid impression was cfl'aced, and 
the exanqjle which seemed as if its cllects would havc 
bcen eternal dissolving “ into thin, thin air," 

Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
r.elt not a wreck behiiul.] 

•' I will cease to dwell on these painful and sorrowful 
objects, and as cheerfully as I am able hasten to state the 
points of interest, which I conceive my experience 
entitles me to press upon your attention. I see before 
me (gazing at the top of the bed) the visions of my two 
immediate prede< (‘ssois, and they beckon me to follow 
them. Yes, Spirits of departed Parliaments, I come' 
But a little space to oiler my latest advice, and I will be 
with yoii!” 

[Here the poor Gentleman fixe<l his eyes on no vacancy, 
(see the CaricatureJ and seemed much afiecteJ; but 
became somewhat re-assured on Mr. Sheridan’s address¬ 
ing t© him some words of comfort, and telling him that 
for his 'part he was afraid of no sort if Spirits exc ept 
such as lurked at the bottom of the “ vasty deep"—he 
could not say he liked Spirits in icater. On tlii.s, becom¬ 
ing more composed, the patient thus spoke .'i 
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“ -My i^irf* was a Man of Talents, an>l, like most great 
geniuses, sliort lived. It was his misfortune to suppose 
that the extremes of pleasure and business were com¬ 
patible. He was fond ofcom})any, of bails, and every 
8pecie.s of fantastic amusements, and.^ainly imagined 
that his conecnis would prosper while he devoted himself 
to sensual enjoynients. He soon discovered Ins error— 
his affairs wamt wrong, and, at length ren<!ered fnrioi' • by 
grief and disappointment, he clashed out hi.s " .1 ■ -p^’iale 
brains,” of which, notwithstanding his I,on-Url s, 

he had no great store, against a wall wdiieii he scem.d to 
have built up solely for the purpose of tlie. comniissijui of 
this suiciile. 1 succecdecl in the regular course of inhe¬ 
ritance, and, after my eventful lift', am in my turn to bo 
succcetlcd hy a legitimate heir. During my existence, 
several dangt'i'oiis attempts liave bctai madt' to c iutail 
that lioii of liis fair jnoporlions—under flic cloak of 
reform, to shorten the period not only of his life hut of 
the lives of all his successors. Designing men have, 
endeavoured to render our family ephemeral, and to 
infect ns with base liuuiours, whose en’eet would hold 
such deadly enmity with our sound and vigorous natural 
system, that it must render us— 

Mo^t Ir/ar-liko—a vile and loathsome crust, 

and in llic end ulicr’.y ilestroy our generation. 1 have 
also been sorely troubled with a refraetory and perverse 
disposition in certain quarters; but, thank Heaven, have 
happily surmounted all these dilTiculties. 

“ Now, my friends, I earnestly recommend to you the 
care of my infant progeny, u'ho like a Pluciiix rises from 
the funeral bed of his parent. Remember the fable of 
the bundle of sticks, and never forget that his good, }our 
own welfare, the weal of the country, and the cause of 
, the world, dcpeiul upon your giving a long pull, and a 
strong pui', and a pull all together." 
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Endeavouring to .'inpait a proper ctnjiliasis to thi$ 
advice, the worthy geiiLleiiian exerted ijimscll’beyond hit 
strength—and expired without a groan. 

About t!)'3 period the young Squircling made his first 
ap])carun' e, as may be seen by inspecting the picture 
representing tlie memorable event, and displayed in the 
front ot tlic Satirist. He appears a lusty lad with a great 
faniily-n'si'inblaiKe to liis progenitor, and cf).nes into 
the w'orM aa iIIi as much noise as his infant faculties per¬ 
mit. A line canvass cradle was prepared for him, and 
an imm» use number of new Candidates presented them¬ 
selves with aiblresses to be taken into his service. Most 
of tin in, lio\vcA\-r, were rejected, and especially a set of 
busy, nieildling, bot-hcaded, lo\v fellows, who pretended 
to jiopniarity, and who were ousted to a man—though 
tlu y called I heir own nonsense the sense of the eountryr. 
(^ne of the most forwaril of these gentry, who is a linen- 
draper in the i;iy, is visible ekimbering up the hed-elothes, 
but the connlcr'panc gives way with him, and hr. falls 
inti> the abyss that yawns below. Addressing him is a 
Centaur, not fahulous, who fain would, hut dare not, 
atU'iiipt fe> climb. One would take the animal for a Horse', 
but he isi ailed a Marc in the city, where he displays much 
of the t'rccdinii of a llnntcr. Among the most forward 
to receive the squailiug bantling is the .Member for Bcd~ 
ford, who naturally takes his station near the/Vi/, and 
endeavours to coax the young Squire u it h a line frotliv pot 
of porter. He proimsi-s, if he will he quiet, to make him 
an I’anpcror or a King—at Drury Lane; hut the boy 
seems to dislike the. sight of him ; and as for t'le porter, 
he abhors it entirely. Another of the conspicuous figures 
near the child is the renowned Piccadilly ihtronet, who, 
having stolen into the room by the \V'estniinster door, 
did not on this occasion stand for Oxford. Always fond 
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of intrnnediiling in little dirty pieces of business, he comes 
with a clout, to apply as an a posteriori argument, and 
insists upon it, that whatever others may think of these 
matters, he considers them to rank high among the neces¬ 
sary reformations to be made, without which Parliament 
must go to pot!—The leader of the opposition produces 
an under garment of real Irish, and a nuiltitmle of his 
followers are engaged in various occupations con<;orni- 
tant upon an occasion like the present. Some are <Iryiiig 
little caps, others warming night-gowns, and in line 
every one saying or doing something to prove himself 
useful and worthy of employment. 

Over the fire-place is represented a birth from the 
heathen Mythology, emblematic, no doubt, of the neces- 
•ity of doing away with all reli’^ious distinctions, and 
granting (“ oh generous churchwardens!”) what is called 
universal toleration and freedom of conscience. There 
are a number of other little incidents scattered over the 
face of this lively representation. Among others there 
is a broken phial of deleterious drugs, a decoction of 
Alder-Wood, which the physicians threw away, as taking 
it must have created a nausea in the baby’s stomach. Poor 
Wardle is invisible at this time; but, as every body must 

be anxious to know where the great patriot is-he is 

under the bed ; and has olfered to sell milk to, or even to 
nurse the child himself. Sir T. Turton, Gen. Tarleton, 
and a few other Worthies, are in the same place—out of 
sight; while persons of the names of Hunt, Cobbett, 
Hallett, &c. have already tumbled headlong into that 
gulph to which the aspiring Linen-Draper is fast descend¬ 
ing. These patriotic souls are never easy birt when 
they are keeping the nation in hot water. I’he Cari¬ 
cature, oil the part of the nation, has done upon them 
FobticaIi JusTicje. 
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'I'HE REJIXTED BARDS—GENUS IRRITABILE. 


’Tis nut in mortals to command iucccsb*'*'* 


Got> prosper long tlie mimic king, 
Whitbread of Drurv Dane : 

A stul Adclress-writiutj I s'nm 

o o 

111 meet and woeful strain. 

“ Adilrespcs pen ! ye poets all 
('riie sage Corumitfec said). 

And 'i’uenty Guineas forthwith shall 
Jh' for the prettiest paid.” 

To hunt the Muse, and gain the prize^ 
'i’lie Bardlings took their ^\ay ; 

And critics harsh damn and despise 
'J'he rhymings of that day. 

f)h dear! it was a sliock to see. 

And likewise for to hear, 

(lood English mangled <lreadfuil\, 

And scatter'd here and there. 

Between the Muse and politics. 

Oh, how wasBiiiNSLUv crost * 

With Drury’s and with StalVord’s tnek-; 
He both elections lost. 

And '{!) Cor.MAN too, that wight of glee. 
Of wliom 'tis told, I wot. 

That, having drunk three bottles, he 
-I'lach night a poem wrote; 

VOL. XI. 3 A 
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Till thus from Bacchus and the Nine 
Had stream’d a copious score ; 

And had he had more time and wine. 

He’d penn’d as many more. 

On Rokeby’s song, great (2) Walter Scott, 
Did’st tliou so ceaseless dwell ? 

By Twenty Guineas tempted not. 

Thou bad’st thy “ harp farewell ?” 

Nor could a single strain yspare. 

From atjcient records wrung ; 

Xet looking fruitful, fresh, and fair, 

Hike melons rais’d from dung ? 

(3) Tom Camvdet-l, cloth’d in truth and irope^ 
His tribute ofl'ors there. 

But finds the Ptc-isvre.s of his Hope 
End only jn diispair. 

Him'fom the second followed sure, 
Anacrcon-likc elate; 

But B— dy (4) Moore, and C vmpbell pure, 
Meet with an equal late. 

The stern Committee gives the. word. 

That quells liis pride full soon: 

(6) “ Cur {)layhouse nothing shall afford 
Obscene— Init the Saloon.” 

Next (O') T.EWTscame—alas! no spell. 

No iiecromantie charm. 

No horrid ghost—no diPinon fell. 

The critics to disarm ! 

Among the other lumber thrown. 

His tale of terror lav; 

His spirit quell’d—his magic flown-— 

His devils gone astray. 
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Hi* powers, in evil hour, (7) Crabbe tried. 
And met a fate severe. 

“ We want, since Bedford’s mine (Sam cried}. 
No BoRouGir-mo»g'c;-j here.” 

Then (8) Martin Siiee upon the stage 
Thought he might play apart:. 

But fail’d—for some were there more sage 
In Eeeaients of Art! 

Next (r>) CaoKEii’s verse in fragments fell 
Beneath the J udge’s bann : 

His Thespian strains no more could tell 
Than speech to Mary-Ami. 

And (10) Hooke, no foe to farce and fun. 

Nor hostile to a hoax. 

Although in ev^ry line a pun. 

Hero fail’d with all his jokes. 

And (11) Tayeor, Monsieur Tonson’s sire. 
For numerous prologues fam’d. 

At Drury found another lire. 

In which his verses flam’d. 

(12) The chirping Bardlings from the Lakes 
Their contributions pour; 

But (13) Gafeeii Southey’s shiv’ring shakes 
Here find no opening door. 

Poor fl4) Wordsworth too, that simple bard. 
With baby lispings fine, 

(15) Like Alive, at his fate so hard 

Has reason to repine. 

» 

And (1(>) Coleridge, namby-pamby’s prince. 
Sinks in the Muse’s strife; 

Ilia verse just daring to evince 
As much soul as his wife ! 
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Then (17) Trcas’ry Whaiitox tried a flight. 

But nothing might avail; 

Dismal as Ronccvalles’ fight. 

His host exertions fail. 

(18) Sir James Bj.and Bulges, softest name. 

Among the ]\Iuses’ train, 

Kssays his skill, but sinks with shame. 

Ne’er to reejvc again. 

And (IJ)) J.\t7REATE Pye, alas! alas! 

It grieves me to relate, 

R'eu he, rejected with disgrace, 

L-ameuts a fallen state. 

(20) PnA tt’s Cllcanings no kind fate controls, 
No Sympathy they find 
Tn Combe or Holland’s tender souls. 

Or Whitbread’s sterner mind. 

A.nd (21) Giffokd vainly strikes the lyre; 

His loyal numbers flow, 

VV'h ere none tlie loyal verse admire. 

Or care to deck his brow. 

• 

Infirm and aged (2-2) Prso vn tries 
’Fo rai‘:e the song once more; 

But satire's jjoint all broken lies 
Detested on the floor. 

(23) Now forward rush a dreadful tliroug 
On'hiugs who try to sing. 

But buz, like gnats, their tuneless song, 

Vv'ithoiit the gnat’s sliarp sting. 

Sweet, senseless, simpering (24) Sir John Carr 
No more abroad need roam ; 

.Vor stranger l)e in lands afar^ 

A stranger now at home. 



i'^ems Irritahilt-. 


\ 

(">,:>) IIoiiACE rliynies in vauj, 
lie 'i-capes tlic audience hi-ss; 

•So Koiiihlc friends at Drnry Lane 
Dn^w out 3.ii€mpty l^vis-. 

(•G) FfTZfaia^r-i/s ravings losctlnnr worth, 

f)|'fury full and sound, 

His liUranjJ)imi bnngsforih 

]So funded' ‘"'rwenlv I’ui.nnf' 

%* 


J^ihv' oi'-:ij)j)oiinmen*s (-J/) Kcnxv froc/c, 
Lett i?i the racr- boh/nd ; 
jt< rieenfd he u uJi a iitrcc niigld; pk'use- 
J3ui coidij not Jdaisc il>!' Wbiid/' 


(•■!>() CMAiUa;?: K EM bEE, fli)) of rfOrJPan loi^, 
And French Iraiisiaiid wjt, 

I'iioiiLdi <pu!c or'f'iinfi/ Ins sLu;’«o 
I'aii'd too the pr)?,o to lie, 

DiMOvn's insi))id ;jjio 

Helho.igbt Mm; incrd l)is ow]). 

Bccans*^ so aptly Ins “ Rtri Fna 
Oi* sinolwng ruins shout*/* 

And {:30) Ajtjsioun, D-tnond’s rountcrparl. 
With equal genius bli'st. 

On Cuniberjaiul employ'd his ari^ 

Butyel llic laurel inissM. 

Illrstrious two—where could atliird 
J5c found thy fame to match ? 

(31) Dr nni w, advance ! j)runiptcr preiVrr d. 
J^nd at rlie honour catch. 

And last, nor least in merit's sweep. 

To reach the envied thro’.ie: 

Strive, let not all thy beaiftf'es sleep, 
Sweet-scented (3?) SiiKiTiN(;To>\ 
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A If ii!?! Ill vain their sculls they (S-T) 

With brains so fully cramm’d ; 

JJainn the Committee those, whom still 
The public taste has damn’d. 

(3 V) For Busnv’s son I needs must wail, 

God rest his Mure in peace’ 

Who, jumping’ on the stage to rail. 

Was uabbM by the police! 

Tliesc all dispos’d of, sing my Muse, 

Oh sing the dreadful jar! 

When Lord meets Lord, then, then ensues— 
'riicn comes the tug of war! 

ILs wond’rous powers hut barely tried 
In rliaiiting Portugal : 

Advance (3o) Cliilde Harold, (36) Grenville cried, 
W iih thee I’ll try a faf/ ; 


i.et yon and me to rhyme agree. 
And set these bards aside. 
Acenrs’d, Childe Harold said, be he 
Ry M !iom this is denied. 


'I'hfy rhym’d, and h'ng'and’s tongue abus’d 
AFith pens cd' f. athv ry sjiire, 

Until the ink w'ni-Ji they had us’d 
Of paper spoilt a cpiire. 


With that there came an arrow keen. 

Shot from a curs’d Review ! 

That struck T.ord George with horrid spleen. 
And pierc’d him through and through. 

Against the tafe?its of this Lord 
So right the shaft was set. 

The grej'-goose quill that wrote the 'W'ord 
Was with Ids sad tears wet. 
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Si) 

‘rhen stooping, Harold took, with scorn. 

The murder’d poet’s hand, 

(37) ’Twasv/cII, sa;d he, to vvealtli thou’wci't born. 
Else thou had’st ne’er had land. 

Then Qolland, Harold having ta’cn 
Around t'ne neck, did say, 

Ne’er be forgot, at Drury Lane, 

'I’lie rhvming of this dav. 

The crown, the glorious crown, be thine. 

And Twenty (Guineas too; 

Homage and prolit, bard divine, 

J5i long ali'ac to you. 

God save the King, and bless onr time 

Witli j/oetry and peace ; 

And "rant heneclbrth that fits of r’.ivme 
?? ■ 

’Mong noblenuai may cease. 


NOTES, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. Cutiiiaii.—It is i'C|)oi'ic(l tint this pr«ilitic p;«'iiius vrotc lurntv Ad- 
al (in*r;»ir iif fine pn* nighty wlirn iiispiri'ti with a “ ^skiufiil cf 
" '• Sii'V w’fic .iH rrjiHlrtl, 

if. Scott’sal prc-'OAl onip!<iNC«l oil Jiiii’w Poc:ii,cutith.‘.l Roke!>y. 

3. Tiioutah CaiupiK')!, author of liic l^ica.*turcHof [Yopc. 

4. AiiacTciio Afoorc—Iixsouie instancas to; hr.s ^\l^ul‘C(l hi- fancy to 

mislcfol his jot^; tho t* i^i, that ir.ucli of Id*: porti'y JS 

of a te”'h’nrv loo ri:ii^ 4 C'M)ns lo be lol lak’d in xii Jiioi’s* so; ‘‘’lx. 

5. Alliitlm;: to I lie Saloon in the Ncx^ I'hr il* c, w is t:ii( <Hip w ith 
all thal u lascivious iiua^.iuxtioii coxxUI tk'siu% in ore'er ((» pioniotc the in> 
tents of the place. OtUiimiis, SiC. ike. ! sc*-iii to cin i/Ut with l.car— 

“ To’t, hiMicy, peU iHcli.'" 

6. Muiik Lewis, wcli-knuvx’ii for his horrible ima:;inings 

7 . Crsibbe, the authox’uf the Horougft, and olhn* ailmiicd poems, 

8. Slice, author of the Llcuicnts of Art, anil jin artiM oT r\cci:cnl ability. 

9 . Crokcr, the poetical secretary to the admiralty. I!!«s earliest woil* 
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*pa9 a porm on tUc Dublin Theatricals. The fracas with Mrs. Clarke if 
in tlien'coliection of all the world. 

10. TUiOflorc IJookc, the writer of Tcktli, and other sucers&ful Dra- 
Boalic Trifles. Hr was {Grievously :>ur,prcted of the Rcnieis Street Hoax. 

11 . Taylor, w'ell-known as the iuithoi of the liumorous tale of lUonsituv 
Tonson, and of iniiv.nierablr pTulocGues and epilogues 

12 - “ Chirping HartlliniGb” of the Lakes of CuuibeTlaud, wlun a roiony 
<»f these Della Cvuscaii Tritlrrs warble their native includics' diming at 
ciiiiplicity, they li(‘cniiie chihlish; at sublimity, naiiatur;^! j at naluic^ 
Ailly^ at bcni(ly« allVctccJ^ and tit norulty, absurd. Aiuuug these the 


sno*'t ei’lobiatrd are, 

|:3. .Southey, to who^c fiaiTer Gray shivering and shaking- an alfusicui 
tb made; 

14. Wonl'Moiih, ainthor, ‘‘like tiirdist,” who ss rompnird fo, 

l.-i- Alice Fell, thr hrroiU'’* of one of his pathetic fovleries • ami, 

Jti, Coirndgo, alhiid, and like the tVj iner.’' He has parted, ws ate 
roltl, from hi'i wife, bL'caas'*, hr sa^i p, ihr liar no soul '' ‘ 

17 . The pm Ur fiii y has attaeki d tveu llie 'Frt as.uy, the .St i ret.ir^ of 
vtliicli has nritteuu purni, ^'otillrd ltoi:e« \.dteg Oo‘ v>o:ild think rhc-c 
peuph* wl’.o tone'll the rash, mialit (rave lii<‘ idte M.oie to pootci' m< u. 

18 . Dill'S;'* s, author of ih<? Kitoillad, a.'.d (,t‘ <& stupid '^oiks. 

It). The lh>ei Laujeut, eolrorated fu* dull odes, uiidwisc anoda^Mor 
npun Shakspearc. 

20. Pratt, whose Glraaiog^, and poem cutit'ed Syikpaih<, rjt. generally 
known. 


Cl- Girturd, ll;r‘jhp \hull'iiior of sitrliiig iegiUm.iU- poetrv ; and the 
ehnuipion, w ho, b> his \\ a f.usc uiui virions {. u nu U 

threat* iu'*l the lUsliUxliou of all tiial v* .is * vci-lh*ut 111 the Ih'.tish i'eh*M)L 
22. Dr ’Aolrot, now reduced to a sinir of srcuml chdillMv.Ki snuie- 
enlriijenii^. (i*’l<mlcrs colUiuuc to usurp his itauu-, and *b'i:Kir- Jic 
Alusr. 


j.T The tribe Porlastf r*!, who now iiif,.st the ditrhi'-i about tin bot¬ 
tom of Put iiassus. Srveial of them aio sperilieull} iiinu'd lu li.e lidi 
I'l;; s. rnluckily for the public, a junta of these would lir gei-u-‘.i.s 
have nbtaiiicd the diicclion of our Drainulio Lnteituuuaeuts, u-hrn<’( tiny 
exrhidc (^e|-y vovk of incnt, aiid .siiflrr uutliiiig to he pioilucrd Inil tliv'iv 
ftwik 1 ” {.'• »ab!e trash 

<jl. >u J(*hu Cair, a great traveller, and a stranger to all the coniWiies 
he has vijiti il. He has also published a volume of Sonnets, cXc a <-ir- 
euiiistance w ith whi*'h,we d'are say, few of our re.aderfl wrie aerpiainled. 

25 . llornrc Tw iris, one of our Metropolitan Minor Hards, of whom it 
y have ^leen beard that be wrot': the ^'alcdictory Addict si*oken 
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ATrS. Sidtloii^, io whl»iii lie is related. Tlie story of the Twiss, alluded to 
in tlie Inst liue of the verse^ pertains to an ancestor of this poet^ and is 
weH known in Ireland. 

i2<i. Fitzgerald, who spouts one of his own effusions annually, at the 
Talerary Fund dinner. 

^j7 . Kenny, a farce writer of some talent. Raisiitg the Wind is one 
of his iiest productions. 

28 . C. Kemble, the performer, has done his part towards dehnueli- 
>ug the stage, by translating vil® trash from the French and German. 

20 Diinond, u puling scribbler, whoso fopperies aie forced upon the 
town through certain interest he possistcs with the threatrical managers. 
The Age of Reason \i, however, dawniii^Ty and these nonsensical vagaries 
will speedily be put down. The v ords marked as copied are from the 
Foundling of the Forest. I.or«l Bjron seems to have had them in his eye 
wlicn he talks of the ** Red shadow of a revolving column of flamc,’^ 

ao. Arnold, another Worthy among these yirffwe-makrrs j and, as vice¬ 
roy to Whitbread, entrusted with thcsupicine management of the New 
Tlieatre, Drury Lane. His own picres are d—d by the public, and he 
prirately damns all livals. His luangliiig of Cumberland has been noticed 
in preceding iiuinbersor the SATJRlt*T. 

31 . TomDibditi, the Prompter of the same Theatre. IVortliy a place 
in the triumvirate. 

32 . Skcflingtoii, a rciiiaikable fop, well known upon the town. He is 
of the breed, like Diinond. Ho ])roduccil the Silecping Beauty, and 
utlicr works of great genius. 

33 Mid^ the fashionable phrase foi’ h'^ating. 

34 . Dr. Busby and hi^ son, the tiaaslafors of l.iieretius. The young 
gentleman made his ilrst appearance on any stage, on the i 4 th, at Drury 
l^ane. The Committee wi^xly eoneeal Ihcirnauics, and are thus evidently 
saved from assassination by the hands of disappointed poets* 

35 . Childe llaroid, the poclira! name of Lord I'yroii, w ho has curried 

otf the prize in this frfguu} qf t/ie Jiartls. It is nirrentiy reported, 

that he presented his Address to Lord Holland, regularly antheiUicated 
with his signature; and Lord Lolland having ti\^ns'imttcd it to the Com- 
rinlU'e,il was adopted at once, and all lhu^:c«>ent in pursuant to the adver- 
tiscmenl thrown aside. 

, Fiat JU5 T1 TI.V -Fib AT Jns«Ticr ! 

3 G. Lord George Grenville, a Bc.rd of mt i/rnohle aatue^ His Lordship 
has composed a Poem called Poitnga', '*v at least put his name to its 
and, to say the truth, it is ju%t such a poem as such n Lord might w'ritc. 
'Tis well for him, as his victorious adversary asserts, ( 37 ) that he had not 
his fortune to make bv his wits 
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THE TEMPLE OF 


suicide: 



The veriest wretch who fooiiest iHea 
fs soonest with the hiest! 


To be sure he is, Mr. Satirist; and I am astonished that, 
in a work such as you profess your Monthly Meteor to 
be, you should not long ago have dipped your pen into 
the black liquid of authors which resembles the water* 
of Styx fStyxatra—vide Virgil’s Georgies), to vindicate 
our national character, and the numerous individuals who 
have of late died like Britons in support of it, from the 
obloquy with which the enemies of our dearest riglits 
endeavour to overwhelm us on this interesting subject. 
In the introduction of your predecessors, and I think I 
see enough in the conduct of your New Scuies to in¬ 
duce a belief that j’^ou will not deviate from so excellent 
a principle, it is said, “ our partialities arc entirely and 
truly British; and so far from blushing at their existence, 
or apologizing for their influence, we honestly confess, 
that they are those of which we do not wish to outlive 
the extinction.” This was spoken like men, and like 
Englishmen; but I am grieved to observe, that either 
from the cliange of editors, or from this prospectus being, 
like others, couched in language to inveigle readers at the 
outset, making fair promises, like candidates for parlia¬ 
mentary honours, and forgetting them with equal speed 
and facility, or from other unknown causes, the fruit 
not in abundance, what the blossom was in promise. Had 
the Satirist not deserted his pledge, had he not sacrificed 
his. " British partialities,” he never could have borne to 
itand idly by and see our dearest prejudices aud most 
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nacred privileges assaulted and mangled, as they have late¬ 
ly been on the indefeasible and glorious right we enjoy to 
commit SUICIDE! For shame. Sir! rouse from this 
apathy, shake off the lethargy that has benumbed your 
laculties, stand boldly forward in your country’s cause, 
maintain your own consistency, and, if need be, illustrate 
by your example * what you may fail in defending by 
your writings. In the mean time, till you can buckle on 
your armour, or tie on your final cravat, accept the fol¬ 
lowing humble but well-meant Essay, in support of the 
free and independent principle for which some of our 
fathers have bled, “ that cveiy Englishman has a right ta 
siatf himself, when, where, and how he pleases!** 

Some of the detestable casuists w'ho have attempted to 
rob, or argue us out of this inestimable national preroga¬ 
tive, tcl! U3, in one sentence, that it is most cowardly to 
fiy from the ills of life by skulking to our graves; and in 
the next they paint, in glowing colours, the ** hoiriblo 
daring” that would tempt us to rush unprepared into the 
presence of a Creativr incensed by the destruction of his 
own handiwork. Now it is impossiWc that tliis propo¬ 
sition can hang together. Can there be in logic a more 
stupid and palpable contradiction than that which asserta 
the man to be a coward who boldly conceives, firmly 
undertakes, and resolutely executes the most intrepid of 
all human actions, fearlessly offends an almighty Divinity^ 
and, as it were, leaps the broad barrier of mortality to 
meet him face to face in cornlvat, like the apostate angel 
of yore ? If this bravery does not entitle a man to another 
epithet than that of coward, I must confess I am utterly at 


• \Vc thauk 01 IV Correspondent tor this odviee, bul huiubly hope ws 
mtty l>c able to do more scry'ice irith the ^nill than tbs nb 

than with hemlock 
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a loss fo imagine what feat of gallantry will procure for 
him the title of courageous. These, in my judgment, 
are not of that despicable description of creatures whom 
the apprehension of death, or the terrors of hell alone, 
restrain from crime, 'i’hey despise death, and with the 
Scottish bard exclaim— 

Tlv,; tear of lioll’s a Iiangman's whip 

To hold the wietch, in order. 

If virtuous at all, they have the merit of not being vir¬ 
tuous tlirougli dread, but virtuous for virtue’s own sweet 
sake. 

Having thus demonstrated, that tiie being who commits 
Suicide must be brave and good, I proceed to show that 
he must be wise also. And here I cannot help noticing 
the arrogance of the censors above alluded to, in assum¬ 
ing, as a basis of argument in all these cases, that the 
spirited self-slaughterer is unfit and unprepared to die. 
It is really the height of presumption in arw one to sup¬ 
pose that they know better than a person himself does, 
when he is lit anjd prepared to «lie. It were as consistent 
to pretend to superior intelligence as to the state of his 
appetites, to contradict him when he avers that he is 
hungry or thirsty, and contend that he must be mistaken. 
Granting then that a man is the best judge of his own 
actions^ which is a maxim in every body’s mouth, it fol¬ 
lows that he cannot do a wiser ac‘t than depart from this 
life whenever he feels himself ready for the journey— 
Titnimque parutus. Circumstances may arise to render 
him less lit, .and then, instead of his taking death, death 
may take him, 

Uiilioasel’d, uiianoiutccl, unancal’d, 

With all his imperfections on his head : 

for though we have it in our power to die when we think 
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sat 

\ 

it convenient, you will have the goodness to observe, 
that we have not the ability of postponing Fate, when he 
appears with his hour-glass run to the dregs, and his 
scythe newly whetted, even at a time when it may suit 
us very indiflercntly to attend to his summons! 

Brave, wise, good, and I may add, patriotie (without 
entering into a:i argument on that point, f«>r Suicide is 
acknowledged to be an English national iin ri') c:;nwo 
withhold our admiration frcin the man who “ wilfully 
seeks his own salvation;” and, in the tnu; sijiritof inde¬ 
pendence, uses his own sound discretion in the most 
material event of his life—namely. Ids leaving it? Cer¬ 
tainly not!—and so convinced am I of the cxjjedieney of 
exercising this discretion, and the transcendent glory to 
he deriA'cd from the commission of fcio da se, that I 
would hang myself to-morrow for the satisfiction of 
enjoying it, could I ouhjhi'. assured that any means -were 
afforded to departed spirits to hear and see what the 
world said of tlicni behind their backs, or in the words 
of Ossian— 

" To live on tliolr ibrmer fame." 

Xolhing can be more unjust than to censure our coun¬ 
trymen and contemporaries I'or the very act which, in 
an ancient Greek or Roman, \vc should laud ainl mag¬ 
nify as a proof of the most heroic constancy, patriotism, 
and niaguammity. A\’'hy should ue (the present AVest- 
niinster election reminds me of the cc>nif»arison), tvuy 
should wc deny the same meed to Eatdl which wo assign 
to Cato? As the one would not outlive the Liberties of 
Rome, so neither would the other outlive the Liberties q" 
Westminster! 

But I may be told that the Christian r'’ligion renders 
that now a crime, which in less favoured and enlightened 
times might accounted a virtue. I deny the conclusion,. 
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Truth is immutable, and neither times nor seasons ran 
change right into wrong! Besides, will it bo asserted, that 
theChristian religion is calculated to render mankind weak, 
timid, and puaiilanimous ? No! It gives us a well-assured 
lirmness and resolution. How then are we to undcrstandl 
the matter, when we hear those blessed with the r/eie - 
light, and fervent in the spirit, expressing, in aidcot and 
at the same time in w'ailiug unavailing iauguage, how 
much their “ souls long fur immorialiitf T’bese are 
dastardly and no true Christians, else we might address 
them in the words of Lady Macbeth— 

- - " -'- A rt thou aft-ard 
To be the same in thine own act and valourj. 

As then art in desire ^ 

4k « « * * *■ 

And live a coward in thine own esloem; 

Letting I dare nut, wait upon 1 'A'ould, 

Like the poor C^t i' the adage ! 

I contend that such is not the effect of the pure spitit 
of the Christian faith, Roman or Protestant, Lur that, 
on the contrary, it promotes* encourages, and patroznzc> 
Suicide ? 

Before the immortality of the soul, and vis- eteuial future 
existence in bliss or misery, was clearly revealed, man¬ 
kind, groping in the dark, and wading in the mist of 
conjecture on this iiiiportaut subject, had to venture ou 
a vast unknow'n and apparcntl}’ dismal bourne— 

Non sccus ac si qua penitus vi terra dehisceua 
Iniemas reseret sedes, et regna rccludat 
Pallida, Lits invisa; snperq; immane baralhrurn 
Cemator, trepidentque imniisso iuminc Manes t 

from which bourne no traveller eVr returned, with a 
fine quarto volume of the Sxra]N(:i»r xur Oxiu;.*: 
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WoiiLT),” full of anecdotes, and replete with tuarvelloiw 
merrie conceits and pretty stories. But since the pro* 
niulgutioii of the doctrines of Christianity, we know that 
uiir stale in this life-is merely probationary, and that all 
our hopes and adections are, or at least ought to be, 
fixed on another world; settled on things above. Here 
then is the grand distinction between Pagan and Christian. 
The former wiis acquainted with nothing better than the 
delights of his present state; the latter views his present 
state as oieof disappointment, trial, and dilliculty. The 
former was bound in by all lltc social tics, the duties he 
owed to his depemlants, his friends, his family, hi* 
country; but the latter owes a duty to hitnscif paramount 
to all these, for what are kindred, family, friends, or 
country, to the safety of his own immortal soul ? Has not 
the good Christian then a great inducement to die, of 
whicli the Heathen could have no conception? When 
tired of his trial he is right to call for a verdict. When 
prepared to shuffle oft' this mortal coil, no worldly tie^ 
ought to have any weight with liim, but on the contrary 
he ought instantly to have weight with the tie of that 
cord which gives him to superior and lasting enjoyments- 
It may indeed be said, that many of the precepts of 
the Christian religion are directly hostile to my asser¬ 
tions. All I can-answer to this is, and I trust the answer 
will be thought satisfactory, that I am not acquainted 
u'ith them, and the only time I ever heard such doctrine 
d(‘livered from the pulpit was by an itinerant preacher in 
Scotland, who, before administering the most holy of 
the Sacraments, desired that “ no drunkards, adulterem, 
falsc'-s\vearcrs, nor any who hod committed Suicide^ should 
dare to approach the table of the Lord!”—I must ac¬ 
knowledge too, that so universal v'as the conviction 
among his auditors, that the latter description of crimi- 
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mis vi'crc unworthy of tho occasion; though many of tli<" 
oth( r classes overstepped the ii.iunction, not one of those 
in whose bciiaU’ 1 now wield iny j)Cn prcsiinscd to 


appear! 

'['he onlv remainin" solid obiccliori thal T can anli' i- 
pale r.g'aii'st the persons in whose dcToncc this i^lssay is 
written, is, that they commit the act of Suicide from 
some dii-taste of life, or iti disgust at some trifling mis- 
fortmie that may have befalleii them, and during a spe¬ 
cies of temporary lunacy which disappointment, creates, 
and not after due rcllcction, and balancing mr.turelv" both 


sides of the arcount. To this 1 answer, in the first place, 
"degustibus non cst disputandum,” and therefore the 
malic r admits of no argument. Secondly, a disgust at 
life <-an only be generated by a consciousness of guilt; 
and tlie man who puts a period to his existence under 


this feeling, is merely executing that justice on himself 
which the laws of society would inflict were .society as 
well acquainted with his crimes as he is himself. Is it 
not then more magiiuiiiinous lo perform justice even on 
oneself, than wait the chance of discovery and the 
tardy inflictions of the. law? 

Thus it appears, upon the wdiole, that they arc in general 
the most brave, wise, patriotic, good, and religious per- 
sens who are induced to take a quick step into a better 
world; and if, as there is no rule without exception, the 3 ' 
should happen to he had, foolish, or intemperate men, 
who adopt this splendid resolution, that tlicn they arc 
simply, b}'^ an act of Justice at the termination of their 
lives, making some atonement for their vices during their 
continuance. They are consequently all worthy of 
praise, celebrity, and honour. 

I'liat such may be their high reward, I take the liberty of 
submitting lo the public, through the medium of a work 
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•f iiah'onal utility, a few general hints on the proper 
UKxle of evincing the grateful sentiments of Great Bri* 
tain towards those who have shed their own bIoo<l, shot, 
hanged, poisoned, stabbed, or drowned themselves, for 
the purpose of preserving entire and irreproachable their 
country’s character for nobly daring”—of maintaining 
our dearest diarler; and proving to all the world, that 
a ficc-horu Briton is as tree to die in support of any of 
his iinmnuitios! 

If tliesc hints are approved of, I may submit details 
hrreaft('r, should I feel inclined to survive this present 
Moveroher—the graiitl outline is as follows—for a 

'I'rMT'I.K OP SulCTOE. 

a 

So sofii as 11 Suicide is committed, the body of the 
jtatriot shall become jjublic property. 

The Coremer, or some higher dc^Furtetionartf nomi¬ 
nated to that oliicc, shall immediately take the corpse, and 
expose it lor three days iii a public place, also to be ap¬ 
pointed, in order to inspire the survivors with the glori¬ 
ous j)riiiciple of emulation, which will doubtless fijl 
their breasts when they contemplate the awfully impres¬ 
sive distortc<l limbs and agonized features of the de¬ 
ceased hero, wliether he died by lead, steel, water, or 
hemp, of w'liich latter article I rejoice to see, by the 
newspapers, that “ a sulilcient quantity has been received 
li oio Sdhit Petersburg, for * three years' consumption*." 

But as the fame thus obtained w'ould only be transi¬ 
tory, whereas it ought to be everlasting —ere penmnius 
—it would be requisite to erect a mighty T]empi.k 
somewhere about the metropolis (say Constitution UillJ, 
where plaster, stucco, marble, and other full-length re¬ 
presentations of the illustrious dead might be preserved, 
for the purpose of exciting the emulation of posterity, 

VOL. XI. 3 c 
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These statues should he modelled from the person a» 
above exposed, and portray dc-atli to the life; to the 
pedestal of each should be aflixcd a scroll, stating the 
name, family, circurnsiances, apparent cause of self-de¬ 
struction, and other particulars relative to the distinguish¬ 
ed individual. In the upper compartments of the fane 
the painter might exercise his art, and on the glowing 
ceiling the spectator might behold the most lively images 
of dying in all its various forms and branches. The sta¬ 
tuary and p:-.inter would in these works have a fail- 
field offered for objects exquisite/;/ finished and most 
capitally executed ; and their glory would be immortal, 
though their subjects were no more ! I would recommend 
that the sacred building be surrounded by a grove of oak, 
emblematic of its being a truly English Institution. The 
landscape would be rendered interesting by the numerous 
figures with which it must soon be adorned. IVIuny 
Englishmen would naturally attach themselves to their 
country’s oaks, and we should see the most worthy 
and patriotic members of society, as on all great emer¬ 
gencies, faithfully hanging together. The cordage em¬ 
ployed on such occasions would give the w'ood a marine 
or naval appearance; and this might be increased by 
taking in the canal, into which other devoted patriots, 
xnale and female, would conscientiously dive for the pre¬ 
servation of the honour of their native land, which is 
certainly best accomplished by water. 

In these deep solitudes and awful repositories of de¬ 
parted patriotism, the youthful hearts of the rising gene¬ 
ration would be, inspired with that contempt for death, 
and that thirst for glory, w'hicli renders man the most 
noble of created beings. As they contemplated the 
gaibesand gaps through which life had been let out, they 
would feel their bosoms glow with supernatural ardour; 
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and, whether it were to die or to dine, they would retire 

• 

from the influential atmosphere of the Temple which they 
loved, witii equal composure, firmness, and magnanimity. 
Oh blessed days, when it might be fashionable for a gen<- 
tleman to quit a company with “ Good bye; 1 am going 
to the Temple to hang myselfor a lady to take an 
aflectionate leave of her disconsolate but exulting bus* 
band with, “Adieu, my love; 1 am going to heaven by 
the canal!” 

Bards too! would rise to sing this glorious theme. 
Thus independant of the national benefits to be reaped 
from the preservation of these brilliant examples, the 
Temple of Suicides wmuld be the nurse of the arts. 
Divine poesy, painting, and sculpture, would here have 
the most admirable scope for exertion, and with this 
advantage too, that, whenever an author or artist failed in 
one way, he might render himself immortal in another. 
If his pen, or pencil, or chissel failed, his penkife, or 
pistol, or halter, might with superior glory be employfed. 

To crown the whole, three Laureats might be appoint- 
ed froni the tcorst poets of the age (because the perusal 
of their writings is enough to cause a man to hang him¬ 
self), whose sole occupation and duty it should be to 
immortalize, in appropriate strains, the honoured Be¬ 
ings who obtained niches in the Temple. These, bound 
up in foolscap and preserved, would supply the place of 
Archives, and, if publicly recited upon stated occasions, 
would have an excellent and constitutional eftect. Ano¬ 
ther great advantage would be, that such readings might 
supersede the use of religious worship, not only in Lon- 
<lon, but* throughout the country, where there would cer¬ 
tainly be speedily erected universal provincial chapels on 
the plan of my Metropolitan Temple. 

Such, Sir, are the outlines of a plan which will do 
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honour to ail who patroitize and promote it. So fraught 
with bonelits, so teeming with tx^splendent results, I 
sincerely ho|>e, that, coming from au tnrliviilual humble 
as T am, will not o|)erate to obscure the grandeur of the 
idea; but that, being seen in a work like 3 ours, dcvote»i 
to real {patriotism an<i to the best interests and pros¬ 
perity of Great Britain, it may awaken the feeling of 
some yet undiscovered Hampden, who (not to sink into 
bathos) will open a vein—of subscription at Lloyd’s, 
call a meeting at the Crown and Anchor, or in some other 
way commence the grand undertaking, wliich needs only 
to be begun to be crowned with success. 

My hopes are encouraged by the fitness of tl^e ti me— 
the rest I leave to tlic fates, and am. 

Sir, 

Yours, till death, 

GoLOO’fUA, 

Butcher's IJow, 
ike Jirst of gloomy Novembe /, 

Anno 1812. 


DRURY LANE—OPENIXG ADDRESS. 


We have abstracted the Address written by Lord Byron, 
and spoken by Mr. Elliston, on the opening of Drury 
Lane 'I'heatre, from the portion of our work allotted to 
the Review of 'riieatrical affairs, because the circuin- 
itanccs which preceded and led to this poem, as well as 
the distinguished name of its author, appeared to recom¬ 
mend it to a more particular and select notice than it 
would have attained amid the mass of matter belonging 
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to the mimic worlds which has this month flowed in 
upon us. 

The Committee appointed to manage the New Theatre, 
having ab initio set out on the principle that every thing 
pertaining thereto ought to be conducted on a new plan^ 
and determined that the new house should have new ways, 
new rules, new renters, and neir systems, among other 
of their freaks resolved to obtain an Address to the Pub¬ 
lic by means entirely original and New. They accord¬ 
ingly advertised ail tliosc whom it might concern, that 
persons who had been bitten by the Muse might trans¬ 
mit their ravings to the Committee of Management, 
marked in a certain way, hut most religiously concealing 
names, in order to avoid undue preference and partiality; 
and the said Committee would scan, compare, judge, and 
decide u{)ou the most meritorious, which should conse¬ 
quently receive the honour of the laurel, and be recited 
on the night of Ol >ening the Theatre. The judges of 
these conipetitory productions were, like those of Hell, 
three in number, and selecLe,d with all that respect to 
diversity which in combination is likely to conduce to a 
right result 'J’he ti iunivirate was composeil of one peer 
and two commoners—one poet and two prosers—one 
Lord and two Brewers; and the only points in which they 
coincided were in being all three parliament men, all 
three politicians, all three in opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment of their conntiy. 'riieir names, as we understand; 
were Vassal Holland, Samuel Whiteread, and 
Harvey Christian Combe. Like the presidents at 
the Olympic Games, tliey pledged themselves to act im¬ 
partially, to take no bribes, and not to discover why 
they rejected or crowned the candidates; but we have 
not heard whether, like these Presidents, they sat naked, 
and interdicted the appearance of women .under the 
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penalty of bein" thrown down from a rock. Perhaps the 
cold weather prevented their following the ancient exam¬ 
ple in the former case, and Lady H——'d might object 
to their pursuing the precedent in the latter! But be that 
as it ma}', they soon found that they had opened a sluice 
and floodgate, through which an outrageous torrent of 
rhyme poured in upon them. Lord Holland exclaimed 
with the poet— 

- “ beyond a doubt 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is broke out;'* 

and the brother brewers ordered a dray with a double 
allowance of horses to attend in Brydges Street, for the 
purpose of carrying off the rubbish. 

How they formed their opinion, and on what grounds 
they decided, themselves only know. Whether, liko 
Bobadil,“ by some certain instinct” which they possessed, 
or whether by a course more obvious, it is unnecessary 
for us to guess; but sure we arc, that the glorious distinc¬ 
tion fell to the lot of a parliamant man, a politician, and 
one in opposition to the Government of his country just 
like themselves .'!!!.'! Who will now venture to affirm 
that there are no sympathies in our natures? Let him 
take his answer here, or, denying conviction, confess 
himself suspicious, and insinuate that the rank of the 
Lord, and the merits of the Politician, had as much in¬ 
fluence on this occasion as the elevation, the dignity, and 
the superiority of the bard. 

Having briefly narrated the history of this poetical 
competition, and noticed the singular coincidences that 

attend on the election of the Pindar of the contest, we 

\ 

shall proceed to offer a few observations on the prize poem 
itself,, which, though like his Grace of Bedford’s prize 
pigs, sh(cpf or oxen, it may be great, fair, fat, and full of 
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juice and marrow, is yet, also, like his Grace’s prize 
pigs, sheep, and oxen, burdened with a quantum of offal. 

Of Lord Byron, as a man of talent and a poet of 
genius, our opinion is explicitly given in the Review of 
his Childe Harold, &c. in our last and present number; 
and we are free to acknov/ledge, that if called upon to 
pitch on a bard pre-eminently qualified to write such an 
Address as the present, his Lordship would have stood 
very n('ar the first on our catalogue. But, in looking at 
this subject, wc do not consider the poem of Lord Byn'on, 
but the poem which, in a paW/'c competition, to 

which all the genius of Britain was invited, has been 
declared the iu;st by the umpires on the trial. It is the 
essence of British poetry that wc criticise; which, if the 
jiulgcs have not been led astray by the example of Midas 
at the other house, is an essence which we will ven¬ 
ture at once to pronounce to be so entirelyas 
to savour iiolhiug of the Midnight Oil. It consists of 
the seventy-three lines which follow— 

In one ilrrad our city saw—and sighM— 

J?o\v*d to Ibc dust, llic Drama’s lo>>V of pride; 

111 one* shoit ])(»ur hclield tlic blazing 
Apollo sin];, and Sliaksptaic cca-c to n ign. 

5 Yc, who beheld, oh sight admir’d and mtuiniM! 

Whu&o radiance mock’d the r;iiii it adorn'd* 

Through clouds of fire, IliC nnisoy fiagnicnts ii\i‘n. 

Like Israel’s pillar, chase tlic iiigUt iVom Iicavcu, 

Maw the long column of rcrolviiig Ilamrs 
10 Shake its red shadow o’er the startled Tbaiiios, 

While thousands, tbroiigM around the biiiiiiiigilonte. 

Shrank back appall'd, and trembled for their houiC} 

' As glar'd the voIhiuM bhizc, and ghastly slioue 
The skies, with lightnings awful us their own * 

15 Till bliick’iiiiig ashes and the lonely wall 

Usurp’d tlie Mule’s realm, and mark’d lur fall; 

Say—shall this new nor aspiring pih> 

(lear’d, wh^rc oncf^ rose the mighii^st in our 
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Know the same faror which Ihe former knew, 

*o A shrine for Sbakspeare—worth; him aiicl;s>af 
Yes—it shall be—The magic of that name 
Hefics the scythe of liine^ the iorch of fiame. 

Oil the same spot still coiiserratcs the scene. 

And bids the Drama he where she bath hem .— 

This fabric’s birth attests the potent sprtl— 

Indulge oar honest pride, and say, JIow tocU f 
As soars this fane to emulate the last. 

Oh ' might we draw our omens from the past. 

Some hour, propitious to our pray Vs, may boast 
90 Names such as hallow still the doznc we lost. 

On Drury hrst your Siddons'thrilling art 
O’erwheliird the gcnllcst, storniM the steniest heart; 
On Drury, Garrick^s latest laurels grew . 

Ilcicyour last tears rttiring Roscius drew. 

Sigh’d his last thank.4, and wept bis last adieo. 

Eiit still for living uit the wreaths may IiUhihi 
T hat only waf:lc their odors uVv the fond* 

Such Drury rlniin’d and rlaiiui—luir yon refasc 
One tribute to rerive his slumhV'iiig in»sr. 

<0 tVith garlands deck yonr own IVIcuaudei heao * 

Nor hoard your honors ully for the dead’. 

Dear arc the days which made our aiinalu Wight, 

Rre Garrick ded or llriiistcy ceas"!! to wriU*, 

Heirs to their labom, Uke all high born hens, 

w 

4 '> Vniu of OUT ancestry as they of theirs. 

While thus Rciucmbrauce Ifurrou's Bauqno*H glass. 

To claim the sceptred Bhad«>w& a*% they pass. 

And wc the mirror bold, where iiiiagM shine 
Iniinortal names, emblazoned on our line, 

TtO Fause—ere their feebler oRspring^ you condemn, 

Ri’dcct how hard the ta^k to livnl them 1 

Friends of the stage—to whom both FlajV's and Ploys 
Must sue alike for pardun, or fur praise. 

Whose judging voice and eye alone direct 
:«ri The boundless puw'r to cherish or reject, 

IfeVr frivolity has led to fame. 

And made us blush that you forbore to blame. 

If e'er the sinking stage conld condescend 
To soothe the sickly taste, it dar’d not mend« 

All past reproach may pri&cnt sccncfi rernte, 

And censure, wisely loud, he justly luutc!—• 
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Oh! lince your Fiat stampi the Drama's laws^ 

Forbear to mock us with misplac'd applause. 

So pride shall doubly nerve the actor's pow'rs^ 

65 And reason's voice be echo'd back by ours!^ 

This greeting o'er-»the ancient rule obey'd. 

The Drama's homage by her herald paid. 

Receive oar welcome too—whose every tone 
Springs from our hearts, and fain would win your own. 
70 TIic curtain rises—May our stage unfold 
Scenes not unworthy Drury’s days of old! 

Britons our judges, nature for our guide. 

Still may u;e please: long—long may you preside. 


Such is the psean which won the crown—a pajaa 
which it may be remarked has most rigidly adhered to 
the hints of the Morning Chronicle, and most carefully 
abstained from any allusion to our victorious arms on the 
Peninsula, or any mention of the glories of a Wellington. 
In this respect it departs from the ancient model; and, for 
our parts, we cannot see why a subject which would 
ennoble any strain should have been so guardedly excluded 
from one where it would have been so appropriate—the 
Opening of a National Theatre I Perhaps it is more 
consonant to Lord Byron’s British feelings to dwell on 
such scenes as the Convention of Cintra (which he seems 
to do with great complacency, see page 347 of the Sati¬ 
rist for October), than on the splendid achievements 
which have succeeded it—certain we are, that it would 
be more agreeable to a proportion of his judges to hear 
nothing, than to hear a great deal about the war on the 
JPeninsula. But passing by this, which may have been an 
,accidental circumstance, we shall proceed methodically 
■to dissett this Address, and endeavour to ascertain whe¬ 
ther it possesses paramount claims on our admiration for 
the pathos and sublimity of its sentiments, the. grandeur 
«f its expression, the energy and magnificence of its 
YOL. XI. 3 V 
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style, the boldness and justice of its metaphors^ the hari 
mony of its numbers, and the elegance of its diction. 

We shall commence our anatomical operation by- stat¬ 
ing, that, in our opinion, there are exactly, out of seven¬ 
ty-three, two unexceptionably good lines—namely, the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth. They breathe a sweet tenderness, 
and arc most poetical as well as most appropriate and pleas¬ 
ing. The four introductory lines are neither remarkable 
for excellence nor defect, and the only critical remarks that 
occur to us upon them is, that the word “ beheld,” in th« 
third, is again employed in the fifth line, which is indica¬ 
tive of carelessness, and the want of attention to the task of 
giving a final polish to the poem. There is also no small 
measure of presumption, in the allegation, that on the fall 
of Drury “ Shakspeare ceased to reign.” The perform¬ 
ances at Covciit Garden Theatre, for the two following 
years, afford the best refutation to this calumny. Would 
we coulrl say they continued to do so—but “ the hour of 
their glory is pasL” With the fifth line we begin to get 
into the clouds of poetry, w hich leave the clear sky of 
common sense and meaning in a state of obscuration. 
Omitting the apo.strophe, which is a plagiarism, and has 
nothing to do with the sense, the sentence in plain prose 
is as follows : 

“ Ye who beheld the massy fragments, riven through 
clouds of fire, chase the night from Heaven like Israel’* 
pillar”—which, to our humble apprehension, is downright 
nonsense, for we can neither understand what are “ clouds 
ofjire^' nor how any massy fragments'* could “ chase 
the nightfrom Heaven." This is a confusion of metaphor 
on the part of the author, who naturally assimilating 
fragments of a building to a pillar, forgot that this pillar 
wa* a pillar of fire. The image i* very ill chosen, and the 
comparison most imperfect. In line ten, “ red shadow" 
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is a vile phrase, for the reflection of flames upon the water 
is not, correctly speaking, a shadow; neither is it red, 
but of a bright ye//ow colour. In lines thirteen and four¬ 
teen, the catastrophe, which has already been described as 
“ clouds of fire,”—“ like Israel’s pillar,”—“ a column of 
revolving {i. e. rero/utionary J flames" —and a “ a volumed 
blaze,” we ar^ now told, is lightriings awful as Ihosa 
of t'le skies, 

——and ghastly shone 
The skies, with lightnings awful as their own j” 

lo that it is evident that the burning of Druiy Lana 
Theatre not only “ startled Thames,” but even made the 
skies look “ ghastly,” though we can see no reason for 
so much terror, as the theatrical lightnings were not 
more awful than those belonging to the skies; and there¬ 
fore it might be supposed the said skies needed not to 
have looke^l pale at the sight of what they were accus¬ 
tomed to. Line eighteen, we are modestly informed, that 
ihe late “ pile" of Drury was " the mightiest in our isle,” 
and asked if the present not less aspiring building shall 
know the same favour with the former, that is, the favour 
of a shrine for Sliakspeare ? To which question, for the 
information of Lord Byron, Messrs. AVhilbreacf, Arnold, 
and C,'o. we will answer, that the British Public is too 
liberal not to reward sterling desert, and therefore, if 
they will act good pla 3 's, and procure gootl actors, they 
will meet w'ith all the success they merit, and even with 
a degree of favour beyond their mere deservings. But, 
if it be a “shrine for Shakspeare,” and “ wonhy” of 
him (lii\e twenty), it ought to be a temple where his di¬ 
vine genius is worshipped with becoming rites by an 
illustrious priesthood, and not an altar where his man¬ 
gled form is devoted and strewed around as a sacrifice 
by officiating curates of the lowest order. Perhaps Mr, 
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EUiston, in Hamlety as he spoke the Address, will knovr 
what we mean, take the hint, and avoid Tragedy aa* 
his bane witfiout an antidote. The author, however, 
answers his own question in a more summary, and, to 
the theatric al managers and performers, in a more satis> 
factory manner than we have done; for he, like an ora¬ 
cle, exclaims, “Yes, it shall be”—and rvhy? Because 
“ the magic of that name de/ies the scythe of time, the 
torch of flame (flame personifiedJ still consecrates the 
scene on the same spot, and bids the Drama be where 
SHE hath been,” This conclusive reasoning is confirmed 
by the New Theatre itself, for 

“ This fabric’s birth attests the potent spell 

and, therefore, if the new renters complain of curtailed 
privileges, and promises kept to the ear but broken to 
the understanding, they will perceive that they have not 
to blame Mr. Whitbread’s human arts for jockeying 
them out of their five hundreds at half the common rate 
of interest, and the surrender of legal prior claims; but 
that the potent spell of Shakspeare’s name has tickled 
them out of their money, and built a fine shrine, where 
others (not they) may worship him!! 

Following this, is a retrospect of the stage, which intro¬ 
duces Mrs. Siddons, Garrick, and Sheridan in the cha¬ 
racter of Menander, who was styled by the Athenians 
the Prince of tlie New Comedy’* and drowned himself 
in water. The numbers in which these favourites are 
noticed flow in an easy and elegant manner, and convey to 
us in musical language the important information, that Mrs. 
Siddons made her first, and Mr. Garrick his last, appear¬ 
ance at Drury Lane; and that the Muse of Brinsley hav¬ 
ing, like the Sleeping Beauty, fallen into a heavy slum¬ 
ber, he has “ ceased to write,” We are moreover ad- 
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vised not ** to hoard our honours idly for the dead 
whith'is precisely one of those counsels which we can¬ 
not comprehend at all; it speaks a language little becom¬ 
ing in the noble writer. 

\ 

“ Dear are the days which made our annals bright. 

Ere Garrick fled, or Brinsley ceas’d to write; 

Heirs to their labours, like all high-born heirs. 

Vain of our ancestry, as they of theirs. 

Query—What does this mean ? How can an actor, lu 
which character the Address is delivered, be vain of the 
ancestry of a dramatic artthor; or what right has Mr. 
Hlliston, either in propria persona, or as Hamlet the 
Prince of Denmark, to claim the paternity of Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan, either in propria persona, or as Menander, the 
Prince of the New Comedy.'* But if, on the other hand, 
the vain boast of ancestry of these high or garret-born 
heirs, refers only toSiddons and Garrick, we step forward 
boldly to proclaim them as arrant hastai'ds as ever usurp- 
ed honourable names. 

The comparison of Banqno’s glass is the most ingeni¬ 
ous and beautiful image in tlie poem, and its appro¬ 
priate introduction excuses its waut of originality. The 
puH upon the 

“ Immortal names emblazon'd in our line" 

is unworthy of the rest of the passage. As Young Rapid 
says, “ Oh ! sink the shop.” 

Next comes (line .52, et seqq.J an appeal to the audience 
—the ** friends of the stage”— 

■ Whose judging voice and eye alone direct 
The boundless pow'r to cherisli and reject— 

which said couplet comes under our sentence with the 
incomprehensibles. The judging eye is palpable enough, 
but the judging voice is not so clear : and aa for their 
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directing a boundless power”—~to our shame be it spoken, 
TYC can neither make head nor tail of it. Oh, for a se¬ 
cond edition, with notes and explanations! - 

Allons done ! The plot thickens— 

If e’er frivolity has letl to fame.” 

How absurd the idea! Frivolity never did and never 
# 

can lead to fame, though it may lead to profit, being 
forced down the public throat by the persevering folly 
of those to whom the direction of the stage has been un¬ 
luckily transferred. It is idle and impudent gossiping 
to accuse the public of “ sickly taste,” and of debauching 
the drama. How coiild such taste originate, if the maw¬ 
kish dishes had not been first presented by our tlieatncal 
cooks, and served up with gaitdy garnishing, till the 
palate of the unskilful multitude was vitiated, and the 
opinion of the well-informed and judicious few com¬ 
pletely overwhelmed ? In this they have persisted till 
c>en the “ groundlings” exclaim against the practice, 
and never ditl there exist a more universal sentiment than 
that now in force against Mclo-Dnimas, Ilomantic Plays, 
Spectacles, and the whole course of trash with which the 
stage is inumlafed. There is a general outcry against 
them; and yet they arc represented nightly, to the exclu¬ 
sion of every thing like legitimate Tragedy, Comedy, or 
even Farce. 

Did the public voice call for horses, and elephants, and 
dogs, and asses, that the “ stage” should “ co«- 

descend” and blush” to use themNo! The theatri¬ 
cal managers were the sole cause and source of the.se dis¬ 
gusting and disgraceful puppet-shows. But we have 
gone sufficiently into this subject elsewhere, and shall 
lash the system till either the managers are shamed or 
starved out of it, and we are again enabled to enjoy a 
British Stage. 
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There is nothing further remarkable in the Address, 
save that it proclaims Mr. Elliston to be the “Herald of 
the Drama,” in which case, perliaps, he might have per¬ 
formed another part in the opening Tragedy with mor« 
skill and eclat than he played Hamlet'-'-the part we allutle 
to is, that of the “ Herald of the Morn,” “ the Early! 
Village Cock,'' which “thrice does salutation ,to the 
morn." It concludes with two horribly poor lines, which 
arc ushered in by a couplet that may literally be said to 
contain a stage-trap, through which either the Ghost 
in the play, or this ghost of a poem, might most fitly dis¬ 
appear to be seen no more, and never to be regretted. 

Such is the famous Drury Lane Address. ^ 

Parturiunt monies nascitur ridiculus mus. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SATIRIST. 


Sin, 

I OUEERVE, in your last number, you have 
candidly inserted Mr. Ackerman’s defence of his late 
Owe, upon which, as the cause of controversy is remov¬ 
ed,,! shall beg leave to oiler only a very few brief obser¬ 
vations. 

In the first place, I have to remark, that Mr. Acker¬ 
man docs not venture to deny the charge which I brought 
against him, but appeals for his justification to “ eveiy 
one who walks the streets of London.” An appeal. Sir! 
which, from the trijling difficulties attendant upon taking 
the icrdict, .t* puciscly of the kind most convenient for 
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a lame cause. lie afterwanls confesses, indeed, that 
numerous letters, intended for the Post-oflice, were con¬ 
tinually thrust down the maw of his fowl; and does re¬ 
collect my calling upon him for an explanation relative 
to a letter which I unwillingly intrusted to the bird, and 
found, from experience, that it was no bird of passage. 
lie consequently boasts of his civility, in which I now 
assure, as I before assured you, I was so far mistaken 
as to think impertinent. As this gent, however, says, that 
he intended to be polite, I must take the will for the deed, 
at the same time stating, that it was the most ankward 
attempt at courtesy I ever beheld, and strongly remiucleJ 
me of Jthe graceful demeanour of a dancing bear, which, 
amid all bis congas, is yet a rough, clumsy, growling, 
savage brute. 

Your correspondent hints, that a partnership had sub¬ 
sisted between him and the Goddess of Wisdom, who 
kindly allovv'cd her own bird to port himself in the win¬ 
dow of the shop; and takes great credit to himself for 
not “ betraying ladies’secrets.” With regard to the first 
of these points, I have merely to observe, that if ever so 
unlikely a partnership existed, it is now at least satisfac¬ 
tory to know that it is dissolved, and the emblem of 
union taken away. Ackekman, Mixeuva, and Co. was 
indeed a firm too heterogeneous to last long. With re¬ 
spect to the second matter, I confess I do not know that 
this defendant is guilty of betraying ladies’ secrets, but 
have rather reason to believe that his habits (or let me 
say, the habits of his Owl) were of an opposite nature, 
and more inclined to the discovery than the disclosure of 
private business in which the fair sex were concerned. 
At all events, I can vouch for one instance in which a 
lady’s secret, however curiously obtained, could not 
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again be wrested from this gallant spirit—he certainly 
would not betray niy letter! 

With thanks for your kind indulgence, 

I am, 

Mr. Satirist, 

Your faithful servant and admirer, 

A Naval. Officeu. 



TO THE SATIRIST. 


Sir, 

In your last number, shooting folly as it flics, 
you took a toleral-ly correct aim at Romeo Coates, Mr. 
Beverley the Richmond Theatrical Manager, and the 
notorious Anthony l’as<]uin; and, in my opinion, in a very 
sportsmanlike manner bagsicd the whole leash of birds— 
as fair a covey of game as ever Satirist marked and brought 
down. I observe too. Sir! that at the conclusion of the 
report to which I refer, you apologized for saying so 
much on the silly subject; but there is with this apology 
a salno, which induces me to hope that a little more upon 
it, being new, will yet not be unacceptable either to you 
or your readers, and the more especially as there is 
something be 3 -ond mere absurdity and nffectation in these 
men, at least in some of them, to whom the trite pro¬ 
verb of “more - than fool” may be most veritably 

applied. Allow me to add, that, if jmur intention be 
not only to punish vice but to lash folly, they will cross 
you in your expedition, and you may as well attempt to 
avoid the daylight as to avoid their vvorshipsi Folly and 
the “ Lady-killittg Lothario” are now so identified, that 

VOL..XI. 3 12 
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it were as well to attempt to sever a Jack-pudding from 
his Fools-cap, as to separate tlie latter from the paj>er '»n 
which a lively censure of the ridiculous bufi'oons of the 
age is imprinted. 

Believing tliat a work like the Satirist, if properly con¬ 
ducted, mrybe of infinite use to a nation, I rejoice to 
see that, pursuing legitimate objects, you larerate with 
vengeful stripes exalted guilt and dangerous crime, and 
content yourself with giving- petty larceny vices” a few 
smart bastinados; and, wliat I consider to be still more 
praise-worthy, that you abstain from drugging private 
iniquity, however tempting the theme, before the public 
tribunal. If the subject of the present communication, 
therefore, were contented to abide in native obscurity; 
to enjoy the fortune Avhich, luckily for him he had not 
to earn, in a manner becoming his station, or in fine to 
comport himself like the world, and behave as gentlemen 
of the ratik to which he pretends behave, I will confess 

to you, lirat I would consider him not to be a fair bull. 

* 

for the shafts of ridicule—an object of a feeling bordering 
most nearly on contempt. But when the study of a 
man’s life appears to be to attract the gaze of fools, to 
excite the wonder of the ignorant, and to call forth at 
once the notice and the pity of the sensible portion of his 
fellow creatures, surely such a person is a fit mark for 
satire—in fact he satirizes himself, and mttstrather.be 
obliged than offended by the flattering attention you 
have paid to him. Even 1 will aid him in his views, and 
if notoriety be his wish, he shall have more of it through 
me than he could attain by his curricle after the fashion 
of a certain vase—his cocks, or crowing tricks—or even 
through his inimitable performances upon tire stage. 

The puffer of this tragedy-stritck hero, whom you so 
ibiy exposed in the Sitirist for October, has endeavoured 
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to excuse the consummate vanity and conceit of his 
principal in supposing he had any talents for the stage 
beyond what were calculated to excite derision, by im¬ 
puting his mountebank exhibition at Richmond to 
Charity; and “we should be happy (exclaims this 
elegant and feeling writer) if every man of fortune could 
produce so noble an excuse for being occasionally eccen¬ 
tric.” 7'liis advertisement, you well observ'ed, savoured 
more of ostentation than of real benevolence; and the 
correspondence I now enclose to you will proAe, that your 
conjecture was founded on a just appreciation of the 
minrl of tlie “ I.ady-killing Lothario,” and of the vera- 
rity of bis obserpiious newspaper panegyrist. 

It appears that an application was made to the I.ady- 
killer by a Lady of some interest to the literary world, 
the daughter of the friend and biographer of the Eng sir 
Lexiphanes, Dr. Samuel Johnson, to whom the said 
Lady-killer, as you will remark in the sequel, was under 
very considerable obligations, for delicate services, to ena- 
ble him to woo another Lady of immense fortune, who 
was, however, too knowing either to be killed or caught 
by our Inamorato. Miss E. Boswell, whose misfortunes 
are before the public, having solicited from the gallant 
Lothario the loan of Tn'o Guineas (I believe) till Novem¬ 
ber, that Performer, whom, as above stated, she had so 
materially obliged; that very gentleman returned the 
following answer, in a good schoolboy-like scrawl— 

“ Dear Madam, 

“ I have several hundred Pounds to pay in a 
few days, and I must be candid enough to tell you, that 
my own honor must be consider’d above all others, and 
haply for me that I can liquidate my Bills on the Inst. 

", Was 1 to listen to the numerous applications for 
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Money I sliou’d not be worth a fpvthing. I have lent t 
great (leal of Money to various Persons since I arriv’d in 
England ; I have given all up us a loss, and have some 
time left off being a lender. 

“Should any evil dispos’d Persons in>])ose on j'ou, or 
Insinuate this, that, or the other, about niy Indulging 
Myself at the Theatre, or of ivhnt Society 1 may be in, 
th(iy are welcome to indulge thcnjsclves in the favourite 
persuir of Scandal. 

“ My name has been seen to Gowrnmont Bills at the 
Treasury, Navy Office, Board of j!\dndraUy, and 'J runs- 
port Board, Mr. Kentsh in Baker Street, at Idoyds Col- 
fee House, at the Strand Bridge Office, Turners and Co. 
West-India Merchants, Messrs. Bayleys Stock-Brokers; 
and Messrs. Thomas Coutls and Co.s Books will prove 
my respectabiliti/ much more than I could by talking of 
myself for a month. 

“ I uniherstand that j'our Brother is a IMan of Fortune: 
and as a Man, 1 cannot hut ihinfc that, did he know of your 
situation, but that he wou’d act in that fraternal way as 
your situation recjuircs. 

“ I am, 

“ Dear Madam, 

“ With respect, your obedient servant, 

“ llojiEitT Coates.” 

Addressed to “ Miss Boswell, ."I, Tavistock Court, 
Coveut Garden.” 

Such, Sir, is, verbatim, ct literatim, the clegunf, classi- 
cal, feeding, generous, graUfful, and charitable return 
made by the Lady-killer to this touching application. 
What are we then to think of his Pas(/uinndeii Charity 
Perhaps your readers may have dipped into that illus¬ 
trious and facetious author Joe Miller, where, if they 
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went to the right page, they would find that a certain 
Mendicant once meeting a Parson, begged alms of him 
and was refused. “ For Heaven’s sake, give me but one 
penny,” said the beggar.—“ I will not,” said the priest. 
—“One halfpenny, to save me from starving,” quoth the 
beggar.—“ 1 must not,” quoth the priest—“ Only one 
farthing, for the love of charity,” cried the poor wretcli.— 
Not a stiver would the churchman disburse.—“ Then, in 
the name of Ood (exclaimed the importunate solicitor), 
afford me your blessing.”—And the good Samaritan raised 
his hands over tlie beggar’s head to pour down his bene¬ 
diction upon him; when, lo! the graceless ragamuflin 
rejected the holy unction, saying, “No, Master Parson! 
3 'ou may keep your prayers with your money, for if they 
had licen worth one farthing you would not have bestow¬ 
ed them!” 

Thus we may speak of the charity and charitable dis¬ 
position of the Richmond Lothario—if his acting had 
been worth one farthing lie would have kept it with his 
hundreds of pounds, that his honour might “ haply he 
consider'd above all others." Is it not a shame to hear 
such a fellow as this parading about his charity, or hiring- 
newspaper pulf-writers to blazon his munificence ?-- 
But what could be expected from a person who imagines 
that “ respectability" consists in having his name known 
lo 7 Ji 7/5 at the Treasury, or Coutts’s, as well as to Bills 
at the Hay market and the Richmond 'riicatres? Why, 
such a man never had feeling enough to he able ta^poC'? 
tray one generous or lofty passion on the s^age. 

That he was under some little obligation to the appli¬ 
cant, whom he so nicanh’^ and cold-bloodedly rejects, is 
evident from the following reply to his letter, which is 
written with some marks of that feminine irritation a rer 
fusal so pointed was lil;ely to induce: 
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I have received your letter. 

“ I do not repent of having applied to you as a sup¬ 
posed devotee to the stage, an contraire, as it would 
have been doing you injustice not to have put it in your 
power to aid one of its disciples. 1 shall have you to add 
to the list of nominal patrons; but should have been more 
gratified by having had it in my power to adil you as a 
real one in the hour of need. 

“ I am, your obedient servant, 

“ EurueaiiA B. Bo&well.” 

P. S. I shall thank you to send me the Copy of Lines 
J wrote for you to send to Miss Tilaey Long !/.'.'// 1 am 
urged to publish them. 

The want of liberality in my afilucnt Brother gives 
me a greater claim to the protection of strangers. You 
had a Brother also unkind, had you not ? 

“ Is it true, you are to stand for Westminster r” 

Here, Mr. Satirist, we have a new light thrown upon 
our hero. Not only an “ Amateur of fashion,” but an 
adorer of Miss Tilney Long —a lover and a politician. 
Thou man with the long name, ** Wellesley Tilney Long 
Pole, &c. &c. &c. look well to thy treasure—only refler t 
what a rival you have had, and how dangerous a Lollia- 
rio he may yet prove to thy conjugal felicity! Burdett 
and Cochrane, bless your stars that your election is se¬ 
cure—consider what an opponent, in the city of West¬ 
minster, you might hav^ experienced in this seducing, 
captivating youth! 

I know not whether the lines intended for Miss Long 
were ever presented by the “ Apollo” of the Morning 
Herald Critic; but rather believe they were not, as it is 
impossible to conceive that his elegant address, prepos¬ 
sessing countenance, lovely person, and winning ways. 
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could have been unsuccessful, if backed by the Muse, 
though only at second band. And, moreover, who could 
have made a better guardian of this dame’s noble fortune, 
than the prudential Lothario, who so wisely ** have some 
time left off being a lender ?” Then consider his " re- 
.speetability,” and his well-known reputation for ; 

and, above all, his erudition—as proved by the foregoing 
letter more than by talking of himself for a month. He 
must have been the man after all, had his merits been 
known, and Miss Long would have been husbanded ia 
that advantageous “ way as her situation required.” 

But I have encroached rather largely on your limits, 
and 1 trust have said enough to unmask the false preten¬ 
sions to humanity, charity, and tlieatrical patronage, 
set up for this Popinjay. I shall, therefore, take my 
leave of the subject, by recommending it to men of mean 
souls and veiy paltry qualifications, not unnecessarily 
to push themselves forward into notice as magnificent 
ornaments to society, and the Moecenas* of the age. By 
so doing they only incur scorn, expose their unworthi¬ 
ness, and render themselves amenable to the Satirist, and 
it'" friend and admirer, 

Anti-IIumbuo. 


PHE INVASION OF CANADA. 


Introduction to Canto the First. 

To Samuel Whitbread, F.squire. 


To thee, my Sam, nor think me vain. 
The Poet writes at Drury Lane: 

But do not start, alarm’d, and guess 
“ Here comes another prize Address,'' 
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With such I trow you are so tirod, 

You almost wish the whole were fired : 
Such honours Lords may know to gain, 

“ They pass the wit o f simple swain.'* 

It would have made my Whitbread smile. 
To see the wonderment and toil. 

Which, though it ne’er were his intent. 
Were caus’d by his advertisement. 

The public, ere the bard they knew 
W’^ho won, cried, ’twill be Lord knows who. 
Chang’d is their note ; the cry is now. 

The prize was gained the l.ord knows how. 
Those who could the wise Judgment spy, 
Krc yet it met the public eye. 

Admir’d it, and must still admire on; 

For such their zeal, they said of Byron, 
Soon as ’twas known he’d written one. 

The Lord he prais'd^ his tcill he done // 

October month is chill and drear. 

But still I love October cheer: 

Ami thou, my Sammy, can’st inspire 
Almost as much as thine entire. 

Fain would I tune my humble lay 
To thee, oh Sam! and Drury’s play— 

'I'o thee who, equal to the task. 

Can fill % playhouse like a cask : 

But other subjects claim my Muse ; 

Yet one short line she can’t refuse. 

When I behold the temple rais’d 
In one short year—I stand amaz’d 
To see externally in Drury 
A building splendid as thy brcw’ry, ^ 

A pile, which seems (so grand and plain) 
The Workhouse of great Drury Lane; 
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'J'liough rcries no man ever your house 
Would hint most distantly's a. poor-house. 

To sec this sight fills with surprise. 

And makes me almost doubt my eyes : 

13ut when the lobby I explore, 

T would but ask for one thiruj more ; 

And that is this—thy phiz in stone. 

To make thy name I'or ever known. 

Close to (hat spot, where Shakspeare’s form, 
I'or ever fix’d, for ever warm, 

As guardian of the fire below, 

.Setuns with its genial boat to glow. 


Where bending o’er the smoke and flare. 
As surely was thy wish and care; 

He forces all who see, (o say. 

That Hrury boasts, as well slie may. 

Not only great Apollo’s lyre. 

But e’en immortal Shalcspeare's fire ; 

And when the coals are burnt to dust. 

It mav be said—indeed it must, 

I'or not to say it were unfair. 


flis as/ws too are treasur’d there r 
Close to this >pot t!»y figure dear. 

To those who plays, debates^ ;uul beer. 

Have learu’d to relish, thou ehould’st stand, 

A ])e»t of porter in thy hand. 

As Icnd’ring, while thus ra.is’d on high, 

'I'o Shakspearc, who must needs he dry. 

And as the lire beneath, whieh glows, 

Was given l)y time (as I suppose), 

“ The man,” I’tl tain inseribc ihy nieiuy* 

“ Who warm’d old Billy Shak•=■[><-are’s breech.’ 
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And now, my Sam, we’U <juit the play. 

To ramble to America ; 

There wilt thou see, and see with pride. 

Thy fam’tl predictions verified ; 

How dim have been our ruler’s eyes. 

And Madison how keen, how wise. 

Who after tl)is will wish to pack 
Thee off, to write Moore’s Almanack ? 

But here, my Brewer and my Friend, 

Mv artless lines and scroll must end ; 

Prepare then for a theme most dear— 

Of Yankey deeds in arms to hear, 

THE INVASION OF CANADA, 

CANTO THE FIRST, 

“ War!” thunder’d IMadison, the sage. 

War against England will we wage. 

And soon we’ll make her mourn our rage. 

For, hung it, whose afiaiil ? 

What though she sweep us from the seaii”. 

And Imrn our cities as she please! 

We still can nun her with ease; 

AVc’li Canada invade!! ! 

Come here, my gallant General Hull, 

1 love thee for thy strength of skull. 

Which truth to say’s so thick : 

Soft as it is, and like hosf.s-lnrd. 

Who strove to break by hitting hard. 

Would surely stick his stick. 

Take then the t^entre army straight. 

And march to break each English pate 
That dare your force oppose; 

And tell them that, unless as friends 
They calmly let us gain our ends, 

We’Jl treat them just like foes.” 
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II. 

The hero Hull would lose no time. 

But eager. Fame’s steep hill to climb. 
He answered, ** Mister President, 

I’m off directly, be content. 

Nor entertain one fear; 

For soon the army I command 
Will conquer every inch of land; 

I’ll march be sure without a check. 
From Fort Detroit to Quebec, 

As quickly will appear; 

A nd even that, my ardour warm. 
Assailing soon, must take by storm ; 
JVay more. Sir, if to soothe your ire. 

It is your pleasure, wish, desire. 

I’ll bring it to you here!!” 

III. 

.Ilis host has march’d, and now behold 
The English in retreat. 

Though nearly twenty strong we’re told, 
Tlie foe they dar’d not meet. 

The skill the Yankies all display. 

And fiery ardour for the fray 
Delights their General brave: 

To reach the English is their prayer. 
And all with raging fury swear 
7’heir foes shall find a grave. 

Nor vain their boast, for soon in fight, 
Defeat the English rue; 

One sent to everlasting night, 

Kill’d, wounded, missing, two.’* 

'The General now, not less humane 
'Phan modest, calm; and wise. 
Resolves, last blood be shed in vain. 

To ope the people’s eyes: 
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And callinjj all around his lent, 

W'ar’s dread ctltisions to prevent. 

The tbou^hts which fill’d his jabhing bi'cast 
The hero thus aloud express'd. 

To make the rude Canadians know, 

TIow wise, how generous their fore 

'J’he Pjsoce^ v ation. 

r\^ 

People of Canada, I come 
With trumpets'sound, and beat of drum, 
Tolill 3 ^ou all with fears ; 

I'o <trms we from pros]>crc>us pence :— 
That state of calm repose must cease. 

We’ve known for thirty years. 

Englanrl’s aggrcoftions have bereft 
Of all our palience, and but left 
The choice of manly opposition. 

Or unconditional submission. 

V. 

The YankcNT Doodles 1 commanda 
Atlvaneing now invade your land; 

Waves o'er your soil, ordn.in’d by Fates, 

'The tlag of' ihc flnited Si'a.t«;s : 

But though tremendous we appear, 
Canadians, you may banish fear; 

Our prowess is to you no stranger: 

Yet, if you peaceably' will grant. 

All you possess that we may want. 

To you 'twill bring no danger. 

VI. 

Xot to make enemies I come. 

But enemies I came to find. 

And though you think 'tis all a hum. 

Yield, and vou’ll find me verv kind. 
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I will not injure, but protect: 
i’ause ere my ofteis you reject; 

I'or h»rror, and confusion dire, 

O’crwhelm yc, if ye wake my ire; 

As,arm’d with thunder like a god, 

< 'arnage and death await my nod ; 

’Tis mine to bid war’s horrid flood 
A t pleasure inundate your fields with blood. 

VII. 

Divided by tlie Atlantic’s waves. 

And pathless wilds, from England’s distant shore^ 
Y(»ii all must feel yourselvcis but slaves. 

Who long herlyramiy iri sileufrc bore. 

1 do not ask > ou to avenge vour wrongs— 

'J’lial lask lo me, to me alone belongs ; 

Xovv?!.' 1 on you press 
I'ngland’s injustice to restrain ; 

For all of which we now complain 
IMyselfwill soon redress, 
lie your own mnstevs, rise, be free. 

And join llic heroes under me ; 

f wot that dolt indeed is dull 

Who won’t seek fame with Ceneral Hull. 

VIIl. 

Til’ United Stales have pow’r to grant 
All the .security you Avant; 

I'his is no A'ain, no pompous boast— 

Eookat mv fornuuable host. 

And say, did England e’er produce 
A hand so dauntless, blithe, and spruce? 

I lender you 3 our liberty, 

Eoliticai and civil. 

Religious too, which else you’ll see 
Sent packing to the devil. 
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Prospc'rity besides I bring. 

Which from that liberty must spring. 

IX. 

Moreover, i n my country’s mighty name, 

A nd I n great Madison’s—well known to fame, * 

I promise to protect you, and your rights. 

Remain at home and cultivate your lands. 

But ’gainst your brethren dare not raise your hands; 
Or on you as our prey we pounce like kites : 

Though let me tell you, human eye 
Like Mlcs will never see us fly. 

’Tis on my soul prophetic stamp’d. 

Of Heaven’s own seal, I feel the heat; 

Our courage never will be damp’d, 

'I’o make us home affuin retreat. 

Your fathers fought for what we boast, 
rrcedom and Independence; 

Hail here, as friends, our gen’rous host. 

Who gratis give attendance. 

Fou shall be freed from tvrannv, 

I promise it again— 

Wo’ll give you as much liberty. 

As Buonaparte gave Spain. 

X. 

(Vaiadians, could a fear but cross my mind, 

I would not thus myself express; ‘ 

JTatl I one doubt of any kind. 

Of full, of ultimate success, 

I might assistance ask of you. 

But that I do not seek ; 

Let othcis such a course pursue. 

Who feel that they are weak. 
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I come for every thiniy prepar’d. 

In excellent condition; 

A force which must, at nothing scar’d. 

Look down all opposition. 

Contingencies cannot arise 
I’m un prepar’d to meet ; 

IZnglandas soon slinll scale the skies, 

Ajb General Hull tlefeat. 

And more, thjs force, which ev’ry heart must thrill. 
Is but the vanguard of a greater still. 

XI. 

But, mark me ; if, oh weak and rude. 

Heedless anti blind to your own gootl. 

You dare my army to oppose. 

Anti aid or countenance my foesr 
If you to take up arms are known, 

Audaeiousiy to guard your own ; 

If you presume with us to light. 

And impiously defoinl your right; 

Then, mark iny words, wliere’er wc meet. 

Your troops as enemies we’ll treat. 

Judge from our Jnemhliip^ what must he 
t)ur conduct in hostility. 

Calamities and horrors then 
Of w'ar, shall stalk before y’our kcri. 

If you the savages let loose— 

That is, unless you soon reduce 
'I’he Indians, and drive all awa\% 

Cest they should mingle in the iVay 
(Unless indeed they clioose to start. 

And take of General Hull the part), 

If they our children seek to harm. 

Or till our women with alarm, 

(Though I'm no woman as you sec. 

Anti so they ne’er can frighten meJt 
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Then with their tribes to be a match. 
We'*!! cut the throats of all we catch; 
And as we soon shall catch you all. 

In turn of course you all must fall ; 
And this, witfiout ixiorc botlieratioii, 
A war prove of extermination. 


XIT. 

The first strode of the tomahawk. 

The first slice of the scalping knife. 

Bids dfcolatiou forward walk. 

And Yankies spare no English life. 

All they may prisoners make, Ai.i., Ai!, 
Or lean, or fat, or short or tall, 
llntlcr this sententre lie : 

BTo white man by an Indian's side 
Shall quarter liiave, whate’er betido, 

But instant ho shall die. 

xin. 

I will not doubt your Jove of liberty. 

Your courage, and your reverence for ni< , 
(For of myself I modesty may say. 

You see not a hero ev’ry day.) 

Join me as volunteers, you shall be kept. 
Your services I’ll readily accept, 
t sec you stare, doubtless surpris’d to find. 
That I to QTSiXit such honours am inclin’d; 
Freedom, security, and peace, I now 
Offer, if humbly to my will you bow. 
Security, reflect—for, to be sure, 

*Tis no small matter here to be secure. 
Destruction, ilawcryyHuil war expect. 

If such advantages you dare reject: 

For, having killed you all, to cause new tears, 
'Wc’ll send the rest to slav’ry iu Algiers, 
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YouVe heard my terms, accept them or refuse. 

Choose them directly, choose, but wisely choose; 

And, oh! may He who sees our cause is just. 

In whom, invading you, we put our trust. 

Who from on high his aid will surely lend. 

To punish you, who yet did ne’er offend. 

May He, who holds the fate of nations, guide 
Your judgment wisely, fairly to decide; 

To take that step which must your joys increase. 

And give you happiness, repose, and peace. 

My heart yearns for you, with affection full 
May He incline your hearts to General Hull.*’ 

(Canto II. dedicated to General Tarleton, in our next.J 


YlIE UNA-MONA-LOG-BUSBYS. 


Who shall decide when Doctors disagree * 


Nev^r did any individual exert himself more zealously 
for a niche in the Satirist than Doctor Busby (not the 
reverend, nor the legal, nor the physical, but the musi¬ 
cal Doctor Busby); and his aspiring son George Frederick 
Busby, Esquire, has proved himself 

The worthy offspring of a worthy Sire. 

One can hardly speak of these poetical geniuses without 
hitching into rhyme. Every newspaper has teemed with 
the theatrical exploits of these heroes. They have 
courted notoriety, and have obtained it. Perhaps it would 
have been well if the learned Translator and spirited 
VOE. XI. 3 G 
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Reciter of Lucretius had troubled themselves to remem¬ 
ber that there are two species of fame, the one honour¬ 
able and valuable, the other meretricious and despicable: 
that it is one thing to fill the trump of Eulogy, and ano¬ 
ther to replenish the moutli of Scorn. Heretofore we 
have observed the newspaper piifts of the musical Doctor 
Bushy with silent contempt; quackery, medical, clerical, 
and literary, has become too common to call for animad¬ 
version from our pen till it bounds over the usual limits 
of toleration, and beards us with all the impudence, of 
success, unrestrained by the modesty of merit. 

It seems, however, that these Busbys have jiuffed them¬ 
selves till, like the frog in the fable, they fancied they, 
were as large as the ox. If they failed to impose on the 
public by their newspaper praises, to the honour of their 
ingenuity be it spoken, they at least succeeded in im¬ 
posing on themselves: great from their own panegyrics, 
and toann from Lucretius, imagining themselves the first 
poets of thtf age, while the other baffled candidates for 
the Drury Lane Laurel bit their nails in private, and 
breathed forth curses, not loud but deep, against the taste¬ 
less Committee, these wonderful bards, in all the in¬ 
temperate indignation of slighted superiority, resolved to 
bring their case before a public tribunal; and, if they had 
failed to afford general entertainment in one way, at 
least to produce it in another. The musical Doctor, with, 
at Hudibras says, 

—-a train 

Of atoms jostling in his brain, 

and his now no less eminent son, have consequently, so 
far as in them lay, absolved the ptiet-judging Committee 
from the charge of partiality, and proved that it was 
possible for Addresses to be written inferior even to that 
pf Lord Byron!!! 
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On Wednesday, the 14th October, George Frederick 
Busby, Esquire, made his first appearance on the boards 
of Drury Lane, for the purpose of delivering to the 
audience the rejected Address of nis musical father, and 
of appealing to them for a verdict in its favour. But the 
company not being prepared for this novel performance^ 
much discord and jarring ensued, and the young gentle- 
man, after a very foolish exhibition of himself, was handed 
from the stage by a brace of Bow Street Runners. On 
the following night, however, the resolute Doctor, and 
his fiery son, 

Cui genus a proavis ingens clarumque paternae 
Nomen erat virtutis, et ipse accerrimus ^nus, 

having previously notified their intention by a circular 
letter, again attended at the Theatre, and insisted on a 
new and perfect trial; but with bad success, for the coffee 
and muffins of Queen Ann Street were still wanting to 
soften the rugged hearts of the auditory. In the boxes 
the Senior appears, 

-Veiiit Apollo. 

Gallo, quid insanis ? inquit. 

Apollo conies, and the Gallery exclaims, “ How mad he 
is!” the Pit boasts the presence of the son; and from 
these stations they alternately harangue ihe house till, 
after great upi'oar and confusion, the Junior, at the ear¬ 
nest entreaty of tlie Doutor, is once more hoisted upon 
the stage, and permitted to spout his renowned Papa’s 
Mona-logue. A more ludicrous scene was never pre¬ 
sented than that which now ensued: shouts of “ Ofl” 
and “ On,” bursts of laugliter, and noises of every de^ 
scription, shook the new Temple, while the enraged bard 
was endeavouring to make himself heard, and enforcing 
his appeal by gestures and action the inost extravagant 
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that can be imagined. His anxious progenitor was dis-* 
playing similar convulsions aloft; and the pair presented 
a picture of fraritic folly, such as was never before wit¬ 
nessed in a place of public exhibition. The Doctor had 
an engagement with the police, who laid their iron fangs 
'Uponhim; but he made a glorious sit against them on the 
stairs, was rescued, and led back to his seat singing io 
triumphe. On the the stage below. 

The poel’s eye in a tine frepzy rolling. 

Glancing from tier to tier, from Pit to Gall’ry, 

poor George Frederick in vain attempted to make his 
thin small voice audible, A few lines were all that 
could be heard, 2 i:d these werr* %o absurd, that every 
couplet was drowned in shouts of mirth and ridicule. At 
length, tired and disgust' d by this protracted exposure of 
one of the most lamentable failings in human nature, the 
audience weve for once rejoiced to see the stage manager, 
Mr. Raymond, advance, and lead the exhausted stiipling 
from behind the half dozen lamps, where he had paraded 
for half an hour, and w.fh great fdial ardour devoted 
himself' to be made ('melancholy example !J & common 
public l.'iughing-s’ock. 

We hasten to conclude this article, which in setting 
out we intended to treat ludicrously; but the picture of 
extreme frailty and vanity the subject embraces has 
warped us from our purpose, and so wrought upon our 
mind, that we could not help sliding into a tone more 
grave and severe than the apparent insignificance of the 
objects may warrant. We now bid the Doctor and his 
accomplished son farewell, with the expression of a 
hope, that they may have received a lesson which will 
teach them hereafter to be more > cautious in obtruding 
their weakness and folly upon the gener^ attention. 
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The semnts of the Crown having, in their discretion, 
adrised the Prince Regent to dissolve the late, and con¬ 
vene a new Parliament, H. R. H. has exercised bis royal 
prerogative to that effect (a prerogative never till now 
disputed and condemned), and caused another House of 
Commons to be called together, to advise and aid him in 
the discharge of those duties incumbent on him to per¬ 
form in the present momentous crisis of affairs. 

For this act, the executive authority has been arraigned 
by the advocates for shortening the duration of Parlia¬ 
ments, and with a singular felicity of inconsistency these 
persons have most loudly reprobated that decision which 
has prevented the last Parliament from continuing its 
session for the longest possible term of seven years. In 
these railings the most vituperative have been the Demo¬ 
crats and the partisans of Marquis Wellesley; but the 
Whig party have also joined in the hue and cry, and, as 
usual, noisily enough expressed their share of the disap¬ 
probation. Patriotism has of course been the stalking- 
horse of them all; but their real causes for dissatisfaction 
we need scarcely say have no relation to patriotism, 
but proceed from private interest and party disappoint¬ 
ments. 

The Democrats, who at another time would have 
been gratified by a matter which afforded a favourable 
opportunity for the promulgation of their disloyal senti¬ 
ments; and a decent risk of creating a little confusion 
and disturbance in the country, could not help feeling 
that at this moment they had sunk into insignificance, 
and were ginking still more into that utter contempt and 
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abhorrence, winch left them but small chance of suc¬ 
ceeding, (ither in poisoning the ear, or agitating the 
bosom, of the nation. That they formed a proper esti¬ 
mate of their capabilities, the result of the Elections has 
clearly and happily demonstrated. 

Tlie partisans of Marquis Weljesley (we speak with 

% 

reference to the tenets advanced by the apparently 
authorized agent of that nobleman, who enlivens the 
dull columns of the Times I^eivspaper with wondrous long 
against ministers, under the signature of Vetus, 
a Latin word, which, being translated, means “ stale, 
musty, out of date, worn out"—nide Young’s Dictio- 
Kary) —the Wellesley partisans are equally indignant at 
this dissolution of Parliament, because it bas taken place 
at a time when there exists none of the heavy calamities 
which they have anticipated since the retreat of their 
patron, to overwhelm his imbecile successors in oflice, 
and restore him to power. Had ministers but waited 
another year, says Vetus, in his 12th Epistle, the aspect 
of aii'airs w ould have been so horrible in Spain, in Russia, 
in Sweden, in Sicily, in America, and Lord knows 
where! that in their appeal to the sense of the people 
they must have been ousted, kicked out, and disgraced 
—■nay, he asserts they might have had the good luck to 
Ire brought to the block, and had their heads chopped 
off. Now', ,with all due respect and deference for this 
great and furious writer, we humbly conceive, that 
taking his own data as perfect, which W'e by no means 
do, ministers would really deserve all the opprobrious 
names he lavishes upon them, had they, merely to serve 
and amuse their political opponents, postponed the call 
of a New Parliament to precisely that period when it 
would be most ruinous to themselves. But ministers 
stand upon higher grounds, and, notwithstanding the im- 
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precations of Vetus, and the overweening vanity and 
ambition of the noble Lord whose tause lie' espouses, 
we have no doubt but, as they have already risen in 
public opinion, they will so conduct themselves and the 
business of the country, as to be even more highly 
estimated at any future time, when circumstances may 
render it advisable again to devolve on the people their 
most important right—the exercise of their elective 
franchise. 

The third party, to whom we have alluded, the Whigs, 
have in like manner betrayed their angry feelings on this 
occasion; and their querulous censure has proceeded, not 
only from the nature of their temperament, which always 
induces opposition to the Government, but from n grief 
peculiarly their own—a self-conviction that they stood 
so deservedly low with the vast majority of the commu¬ 
nity, that their numerical force must be materially weak¬ 
ened, as it has been on the new Election. 

Thus, because the time, although in every respect 
suitable and convenient to the country, did not coincide 
with their views, and fit their projects, these three par¬ 
ties have united in raising their patriotic voices against 
the dreadful crime of ministers, in taking the sense 
of the people upon their competency to fill the high sta¬ 
tion to which they had just been appointed. A proud 
and gratifying appeal it has been to them—a source of 
chagrin and confusion to nil their adversaries! But this 
will appear more circumstantially as we proceed, accord¬ 
ing to our intention, to take a detailed notice of a fe\f of 
the most prominent popular J-llections, by which the 
sense df the country has been expressed ; and we shall, 
therefore, here draw these general remarks to a conclusion. 

The London Ejection claims precedency, and we 
willingly devote our earliest observations to that subject. 
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Seven Candidates started for the metropolis; Sir 
Charles Price, one of its representatives, having retired. 
Of these, Alderman Combe, Sir William Curtis, and Sir 
James Sbavr, were the old Members: and the new aspi<* 
rants were the Lord Mayor (who, however, declined the 
poll); Alderman Atkins, a man of sense and character, 
well known in the city for his ardent attachment to the 
politics of the Pitt school; and, proh pudor ! the wise 
democratic Alderman Wood, and the notorious Robert 
Waithman. 

As was to be expected, when a regular census, and not 
the clamour of a mob, determined the question, these 
two, calling themselves, and being called by their adhe¬ 
rents, ** popular Candidates,” were left behind, by a 
triumphant majority upon the poll. First—of the first, 
according to the Aristotelian rule, we shall speak of the 
sapient Brewer's Druggist, the vender of quassia and 
nightshade for the manufacture of porter, a trade- 
ox rather (to use memorable words) a practice at which 
our ancestors would have started with indignation. 
This person, whose modesty is equal to his talents, 
having, like all the other popular gentry, figured a^vay 
in electioneering at the expense of such fools as could 
be gulled into subscriptions, has filled the public news¬ 
papers, out of their pockets, with his fulsome Addresses 
and Advertisements, in which it is difficult to say whe¬ 
ther his vanity, stupidity, or want of sense, is most con¬ 
summately apparent. In one of these personal puffs, 
he pnblushingly tells the City Electors, that by returning 
him (amazing Matthew Wood!!) to Parliament, they 

will not merely effectuate a tardy and hard-won 
triumph, but will insure an immediate and decisive vic¬ 
tory to the great cause of Peace, Reform, and ileligious 
Liberty.” Risum teneatis / Oh wonderful block of Wood! 
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Again this naan of understanding and naodest unassum¬ 
ing worth says, “Ifyou preferto venality,peace to 
war, reform to abuse, religious liberty to unchristianlike 
persecution, and the restoration of prosperity to ineVita-* 
ble ruin, you may yet by your individual suffrages, and 
by a consentaneous and «o/>/eeffort, prevent calamities so 
dreadful, obtain advantages so important, and realise the 
hopes which the recollection of your past labours and 
ardent patriotism cannot but excite,” by choosing for 
your representative the mighty, the potent Mr. A Mer¬ 
man Wood!—On other occasions this promising Politi¬ 
cian says, “ I do not consider myself an ordinary Candi¬ 
date upon an ordinary occasion” Extraordinary Matthew 
Wood! “ I must remind you that you have important 
and sacred duties to discharge to yourselves, to your 
children, to your country, and to the world; the whole 
empire observes your conduct with anxiety, intermin¬ 
gled with hope”—that you will return tl^e admirable 
Matthew Wood! 

“ Your example has frequently animated the drooping 
atlvocates of freedom and peace; do not now doom them 
to despair”—by not sending to Parliament my block-head, 
of Wood 1 

" Let every unpolled Elector hasten to maintain his 
independence, and to exercise his rights; and avert im¬ 
pending evils and degradation, by efforts proportionate 
to the emergence”—and do, for Heaven’s sake, and for 
the salvation of your country, elect the now despairing 
Wood Machine at your service, or, fatal conclusion! 
“ by your enemies, who know and create obstacles, it 
will be ‘represented as an indication that the present sys¬ 
tem is approved by you —that the enlightened inhabitants 
of the metropolis disdain peace, liberty, and reform—and 
that long your labours and past remonstrances have -pro* 

vot. xr. 3 H 
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ceeded only from a minority, ignorant, disaffected, or per¬ 
verse” Truth for once out of the veritable mouth of the 
sagacious, foiletl, and rejected piece of fKood /—“Your 
United suffrages may yet ensure the triumph of myself, 
and of the other Candidates, whose principles you ap¬ 
prove. I therefore confidently expert that your votes 
will be no longer withheld; but that, w'ith the enthu¬ 
siasm of former times, you will hasten to employ the 
powers which you constitutionally possess, to contribute 
to the salvation of your native land.”—Heavenly Mr. 
Wood! But we shall dismiss this self-opinionated great 
man with an extract from his farewell Address, which, 
however incredible it may seem, is, as well as the forego¬ 
ing quotations, taken literally from his own publications. 

“ I Would attempt to offer adequate acknowledgments 
to all the independent men, who, fro.m principle alone, 
have afforded me their aid, but that they do not require 
such return—-they are above my praise— they are exalted 
by virtue even in this degenerate age. The approbation of 
their consciences will be their reward. They have 
afforded an example which even their antagonists respect, 
and which posterity may imitate, and must applaud. If 
the example on their future efforts should be attended 
with future success, they viill become the Hampdens of 
other times; and if they and myself should be destined 
to weep over the ruins of our country, vve shall derive 
some consolation from the knowledge, that we have not 
accelerated her downfall, but have endeavoured to pre¬ 
serve and to restore the institutions of our fathers, and 
the glory of our native land.” 

Oh, burst our sides, fpr we can bold no longer. ’ 

We now come to the no less celebrated patriot Bobby 
Waithman, the candidate for representing the shops, and a 
^ntleinan (Heaven pardon ui for the expression) possess*’ 
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ing as much cunning as any in London, and certainly as 
eligible from art as from property. The “ No Shc^ 
keeper,’* like the “ No Popery,” cry, first invented by 
themselves, and then retorted as the creation of their 
opponents, was a good party ruse, worthy of the inge« 
nuity of this Gentleman and his supporters. Hoping the 
silly pretext would impose on some of the least informed 
of our Shopkeepers, whose ignomnce might be caught 
by the empty sound, he advised his friends in their can¬ 
vass to solicit votes “ for Robert Waithman, a Shop¬ 
keeper”—as if his high mightiness condescended to take 
a lowly title, when, let the truth be spoken, bis styling 
himself a Shopkeeper was the most honest and elevated 
title he r.ould produce to a single suffrage. Not that the' 
being a Shopkeeper is any superior recommendation to a 
Member of Parliament, as we cannot easily combine the 
general knowledge of a Senator with the particular 
information of a Retail Haberdasher, but because we do 
know Robert Waithman’s only undisputed claim to any 
consideration is his keeping a shop. Surely, if that 
would not recommend him, neither his public nor bis 
private character would do him that service!—A real 
mcniher of the tribe of modern formers, who, desti¬ 
tute of private virtue, degraded below nature’s common 
journeymen by some stamp of ignominy upon their 
names, set up for public purity, and endeavour to “gild 
all” by their pretensions to patriotism. Had Robert 
Waithman, the Shopkeeper, and, we give him this title 
sot as a disgrace, but as his ha<^hest honour, had he been 
returned to serve in Parliament, how strange it must have 
sounded to hear perhaps the son of the Duke of Bedford 
agreeing with his honourahle Priend from the city who 
spoke last, ou the affairs qf India, with which, from hia 
long dealiuga ia the laaoufactures of that country,, he 
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must be supposed to be politically acquainted; or, stranger 
still! to hear a descendant, of the Lord Kenyon, tc/to 
directed a jury to discredit the Oath of this very man, 
because it was overborne by the fairest and most perfect 
testimony of several toitnesses, notice that the assertions 
of the honourable Member for the city were entitled to 
be received as conclusive on the subject matter in debate!!! 
Nay, it might be possible, that this patriot of “ twenty 
years standing” might be reminded by some honourable 
friend of his application in 1806 to be appointed to the 
patriotic situation of Receiver General of Taxes for the 
city of London!!! Happily for him, and for the honour 
of the city, he has been spared these and greater morti¬ 
fications, through the loyalty and good sense of the 
Metropolitan Electors. Of the advertisements of this Gen¬ 
tleman we shall say nothing' more than that they breathe 
the same egotism with those of his worthy colleague 
Wood, and alford a further proof of the importance which 
a man may foolishly attach to himself—thus the great 
Robert Waithraan, merely because his own august 
person was engaged in it, styles the late election “ the 
most important contest ever known in this city.”-—Ha! 
ha! ha! 

The Westminsteh Election oilers us no new 
ground for remark. Tlie Burdett faction endeavoured 
to throw off Lord Cochrane, as they throw off and mur¬ 
dered Paull ; but his Lordship having a number of friends 
among the Electors, these dirty intriguers basely compro¬ 
mised their designs, and lustily bawled out, “ Burdett 
and Cochrane for ever!”—The despicable Baronet uttered 
one of his common rhapsodies, cried nolo'Episcopari, and 
was elected by the acclamation of the mob on the day 
of nomination, no man of character deeming it worth his 
while to contest the honour of representing the city of 
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Westminster. In the advertisements on this occasion, 
the only paragraph deserving of notice was the following: 

The expenses are defrayed by' subscriptions, which 
are received by the treasurer, 110, Strand; G. and 
C. Puller, 13i), Long Acre; J. Grant, *20’, St. JVlartin’s- 
le-grand; E. Langley, Esq. 18, Edgeware-road; at the 
Bar of the Crown and Anchor 'l avern, Strand; and at the 
Committee-room, 38, King Street, Covent Garden.” In 
which short sentence we see the source, essence, and 
origin of a great deal of IVestmiaster patriotism. Sub- 
cription for ever l.-^Viva // 

In the borough of Southwark, Sir Thomas Turton 
took his leave with all the whining pomposity natural to 
a man of weak intellect, who, on h:s emptiness being 
discovered, is deserted by his former advocates. 

In his lamentations he says, 1 liave fiacriliced my whole 
time, my health, and my comforts, to promote the 
interestsof my country', even at the expense of iny own.” 
(Poor man! he had better have altendi'd to his owii.) “ I 
perhaps estimate my services too highly, hut I must 
withdraw them.” Oh dreadful loss! Southwark may 
never recover it, and the more especially as Jones Bur- 
dett, the brother of Sir Francis, par mbUe fratrurn, who 
stood for the vacancy', could only poll a p:dtiy number of 
the lowest votes, and thus missed the object of his Jesu¬ 
itical ambition, a seat, instead of Wardle, beside his 
worthy brother in Parliament. 

Of Surrey we sliall briefly state, that the gallant 
Turton being enabled tq poll about a thousand votes 
free of expease (a .v««e (/«a/io« with him as weil as with 
other* patriots), stood for tlje county and lost it. This 
hero, wliose disuppoiniment in being sent oiTicially to 
India converted lum in a moment from a ministerialist 
into an oppositionist, is, therefore! likely to be con- 
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signed to that privacy for wtych his talents are so well 
calculated. If the beadle, or churchwarden, or cottsta- 
ble, of his parish chance to die, and he is desirous of 
again figuring in public life, we will do all in our power 
to recommend him to the vacancy, unless, as is most pro¬ 
bable, some more able and deserving candidate start for 
the place!! 

There being no opposition for the borough of Bedford, 
Mr. Whitbread has only found an opportunity of issuing 
one of his accustomed long advertisements, for the use 
of London readers. On this curious document we have 
not room for comment. It consists of a most uncon¬ 
nected string of personal opinions, confused, ungramma¬ 
tical, and absurd. But we readily excuse the errors of 
this production, on reflecting that the author was at the 
time deeply engaged on other theatrical compositions 
of equal importance and national consideration. 

In F.ssex, Burgoync has stood, and lamentably failed 
on the popular interest and beggarly patriotic subscrip¬ 
tions ! 

In Berkshire, one William Ballctt, well known to the 
readers of the Satirist, has stood upon the same grounds, 
has professed patriotism at the same cheap rate, and, 
alas! has been played by the Electors a similar dog's 
trick / 

In Hanipshire.—William Cobbett has had fhe auda¬ 
cious elfrontery to ofl'er himself for the choice of the 
Freeholders. The time has been, that when the cha¬ 
racter was lost the man would hide, and there an end— 
but now they rise again, with twenty mortal gashes on 
their names, to push us from our stools. Who would 
have believed if, that this sunk, debased, wretched pol¬ 
troon durst have shown his face in public; far less, that 
he durst bftve persumed to solicit a vote as a Candidate 
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for a seat in Parliament ? But there is a degree of infamy 
beyond shame. Mr. Cobbett was proposed by Mr. Janes 
(Gaol Jones, from the House of Correction, we suppose^, 
and his nomination seconded l»y Mr. Peter Vinnerty, a 
freeholder made for the occasion, and late from the 
King's Bench and Lincoln Prisons//! The show of hands 
(he said) was in his favour, but he declined the poll!! 

His Register of the following day, for which he charges 
One Shilling, contained the matter given in the ncte 
below, and not one other viord of original composition, the 
whole No. being otherwise filled up with French and 
Russian Bulletins, w'hich had previously appeared in 
every newspaper in tow’n and country. We subjoin this 
Tweb'cpenny imposition gratis */ 

Gwillim Lloyd Wanlle, a wortliy compeer of the last- 
named illustrious individual, has declined Okehampton, 
and for this very substantial reason, that his character too 


* ** To the Freeholders qf the County qf Southampton. 
Gentlemen, 

Our traimph yesterday was as complete as ever I could bavc 

wislied: Tor, tliouj^li the Sheriff did, at last, decide tlie point a^ 

to the jAoiu of hands against me, there was, 1 believe, not a single itidivi- 

dnal present, who was not convinced that a majority of tlie Hiimcrous 

asaemhlage were in my favour ^ or, latlier, iu favour of the fioiiour and 

fi^edi)iii of the country —In the course of ihy address to you, and 

which you received in a manner which convincMl me th;it suici s? must 

» 

Anally attend our exertions, I made many assertions, which assertions, I 

will, in ny next Number, prove to h’*strictly true 1 am now absent from 

my books and papers ; but, in my uext, 1 will not only go fully into all 

the matters here alluded to; but will also lay before you a plan for cifect- 

*• 

iug an CiDsncipatiou from the trammels which now disgrace the Free¬ 
holders of this couuty. In the mean while, Gcutlerocn, 1 am 

Your faithful friend, 

VVILLL4!lf CQB3ETT” 


Wmehesiety Orte&er iSfA, laia. 
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is so completely known, that there is notan honest man, 
of common sense and common spirit in the country, 
who would not spit in his face if he insulted him by 
soliciting his vote. In his advertisement he confesses^ 
that he “ brought forward the charge against the Duke 
of York, as a specimen of corruption." 1’he specimen 
has satisiied the country; the painful illusion of the mo¬ 
ment has been dispelled ; and the trebly base and villan- 
ous author and abettors of this detestable conspiracy arc 
rewarded with the general scorn and indignation their 
nefarious deeds so justly merit. 

The last of this gang of pitiful wretches to whom wc 
shall allude is Henry Hunt, one of the candidates for 
Bristol, aud, we grieve to add, an Election co-adjutor 
of Sir Samcki- Romilly, a man we wish to esteem, but 
whose private virtues are most unhappily tainted by a 
strong adherence to party, and a warm predilection for 
certain opinions, which may be conscientious, but, it can¬ 
not be denied, are also most extravagant and dangbrous. 
This Hunt, whose vulgarity and rulhanism we exposed 
in our last publication, has again met the reception he 
deserved at Bristol, having polled an insignificant num¬ 
ber of votes. His advertisement runs in the form of an 
Oath —“ I, Henry Hunt, do swear," ,&c. " So help me 

God”—as if the infatuated reptile was aware that his 
tcord would not be taken, and that the custom of St. 
Giles’s requires the binding of a solemn asseveration in the 
name of the A Iniighfy from those of the class of its popu¬ 
lation. For our parts, we consider his bare word to be 

as satisfactory and good as his oath 1 

. • 

The last particular Election to which we shall allude, 
is one of peculiar interest—Liverpool. The candidates, 
Mr. Canning, ^the favoured e/eve of Pitt; Gen. Gascoyne, 
a ministerial member; Mr. Brougham, the present idol 
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of the opposition and democrat parties; Mr. Creetey, of 
the same kidney; and the gallant oppositionist, Gen. 
'I'arlcton. I’Uc two first were returned by majorities of 
oOO and 401 votes over the highest of the other candi-* 
dates; and poor 'I'arletou learnt, from a poll of six votes 
out of 2,500, into what contempt his garrulous detrac¬ 
tions from the merits of a Wellington had brought him. 
So may all the calumniators and opposers of that hero 
be humbled ! We trust Mr. Canning will never desert, 
and we rqoice to see that he pledges himself never to 
desert, those princijffes which have raised him to his pre¬ 
sent proud distinction ; but that he will, by the exertion 
of his pre-eminent abilities, confound the foremost of that 
faction in the Senate whom he has been called so success¬ 
fully to thwart in their ambitious appeal to the people^ 
Wo trust he Avill never forget that his constituents elected 
him as one of the incm thus described by the Whipster 
Brougham, in one of his speeches at Clayton Square. 
“ His opponents were the men who had supported the 
late Mr. Pitt in his measures which had brought the 
country to the dreadful state it was in. Some had called 
him the immortal Statesman now no more. All that In; 
lonsiilered him immortal for was ruinous wars, bad 
policy, vicious measures, tyranny, and his apostacy from 
the cause of reform. His opponents and the remnant ot 
his party could not do so much harm as Mr. Pitt did, as 
they had not the talents which he possessed. He stood 
there as the enemy of those measures, and all that he 
wished his memory to be immortalized for was to have 
wrote ,on a stone —The enemy of Mr. Pitt's measureiy 
Poor creature! we know not whether our pity or scorn 
most predominates, at hearing such “ a pufled man” 
venture to deliver his opinion of a genius so transcen- 
dently above his miserable conception—“ Ossa to a wart.” 
voj« xr. 3 I 
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We shall now briefly bring this essay to a termination. 
On the 2i>th of September we rejoiced lo have it stated, 
from that oracle of truth and patriotism the Morning 
Chronicle, that “ there is a spread of intelligence that has 
produced the happiest effects—a sense of moral order, a 
spirit of rational inquiry, a deep impression of Christian 
benevolence ; and with it an earnest desire of giring security 
to our civil, and extension to our religions liberties. A 
people with these sentiments deeply engraven on their 
hearts, can neither be made the victims of corruption in 
support of unbridled power on the o*e hand, nor the dupes 
of licentious brawlers for anarchy on the other. The pure 
cause of genuine representation has acquired more strength 
within the last three years than it did in the three precedin'^ 
Parliaments." For once we agree with this writer in his 
principles, and now ask our country to look at the result. 
The people thus fit for the choice of their represen¬ 
tatives have rejected the whole gang of canting patriotic 
impostors. Cohbeit, Waithman, Wood, Hunt, Hallet, 
Wardle, J. Burdetl, Turlon, Bnrgoyne, whether thy 
stood for borough, city, or county, have been ilisgniccd 
and defeated. Thanks to the “bpread of information”— 
lhanl;s to the “ sen«e of moral order”—thanks to tiie 
“spirit of rational intpury”—thanks to the “deep im¬ 
pression of Cliristian benevolence”—tlianks to the “ear¬ 
nest desire of giving .security to our civil, and extension 
lo onr religious liberties”—thanks to those “ sentiments 
dee[)ly engraven on the hearts of the people,” which pre- 
ehuled their being made victims to support 1 he “ unbri¬ 
dled power” of an ambitious Whig A ristocraey, or “the 
dupes of licentious brawlers for anarcliy”—•thanks, above 
all, to the “ strength" acquired by tlie “ pure cause of 
genuine repre.sentjI ion,” which has prevented the return 
1<.» Parliament of men who would indeed, by tln ir com- 
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mimity, transform the Senate into that black, base, cor¬ 
rupt, depraved, and hateful thing they now only desire 
to have it believed to be, 

'I’hariks also to the same causes which, in the most 
populous places of the empire, have most intelligibly pro¬ 
nounced to our modern Whigs the sense which the people 
entertain of their politics, conduct, and talents. At Liver¬ 
pool, the brawling popularity of Brougham ; at Bristol, 
the private virtues and abilities of Romilly; at Leicester, 
the literary fame of Iloscoe; and, in fine, at not fewer 
than forty tliflerent contested Elections, the Party have 
met the same reception, and have either been unsuc¬ 
cessful if new candidates, or thrown out if formerly 

4 

members. 

It is thus ihe people have passed judgment between 
ministers and their opponents. We leave the ousted 
squad of the latter to the enjoyment of their ofr'am cum 
•Ugnitatc. 'I’hose who have got in, we advise to change 
their antihritish tone of politics; or there may come ano¬ 
ther election, wlicn they will be sent into the oblivion of 
their brethren! 


I’lIE NEW.^PAPERS AXD THE THEATRES. 


On the closi; of the English Opera .season at the Lyceum, 
Mr. Raymond ('umc forward with the following Address, 
which he had the temerity to speak, and which, among 
ihe many various kinds of Addresses that have of late 
abounded, seems deserving of an especial notice in the 
Satirist. - 
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**‘'LaU.<^‘ a id Geriwl ;:<<T'yciui<' to annual cublou. I 
h:r i- »t'" houMur to bciorc you on Ihis the l.-ht 

Ta iseasoii 

l\ rue t b'j otvvioD^ .o iur pc u ., ‘.i.at the PsnprM’Joi.s 


iiave re'i'xed nothinitt .ei» xcruou^ lor your amu.seinrni, 
aud that Ihey hav*" more tiian kept pare with their promise li* 
present you with a 'oaud ut tfvcltics e«pial al least to Oie ex¬ 
ertion of any other tiieatre wharever* They have, during their 
past short season, courted your approbation with a ronstanl 
fiuccesfion of vurieties, which, if they have not aUvayt. been so 
fortunate as to please you, have j><;ssessed, at Iras*, this merit, 
that they were the best they could piocurc. The outcry 
Against modern authort^. Ladies and Gentlemen (which, if h 
be just, may fairly be retorted on modern critics), has become 
so popular, that the Proprietors ha\'e deemed it expedient to 
resort^ in some degree, to those whose works have been stamp¬ 
ed as sterling by your approbation. They have, therefore, 
selected Dramas> which, for various causes, have of lute been 
lost to the stage; though unquestionably possessing intiirisic 
merit, from their having foriuerly been favourites with the public. 
These have been carefully revised and aleired (aye, there’s tlie 
rub), and, it is hoped, they have been so accommodated to their 
musical interpolations, that, as dramatic productions, they have 
suffered no injury. Much condemnation, however, with which 
the public did never appear to concur, has been uttered against 
the transformation of Mr. Cumberland’s Comedy of The 
SroikerSf into the third act Opera of The Privateer. Put the 
author of this alteration has jfattcred himse/f that some chaste 
and elegant writing, and some strong delineation oi character 
which had been forgotten, has, by this expedient, been res¬ 
cued from utter oblivion, and that he has rather served the 
cause of Dramatic Literature, than injured it, by the revival 
of the Drama in question in an altered shape. 

Ladies and fJenlleinen, 1 am desired te to you, that 
the Proprietors, ever leady to bow to public opinion, are still 
confident in their reliance on public candour and on publr. 
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support. Thc}^ are attentive to criticism, but unmoved by 
scurrility—your taste is^ their study, and bO long as you coii-* 
tiiiue to honour them by your patronage, and to gunfe them 
by your approbation, so long will they refuse attention to all 
that private animosity and personal mortification can dictate 
to their prejudice, 

** The Proprietors, Ladies and Gentlemen, are determined 
to persevere, at any risk or expense, in the sincerest endeavour 
to deserve your applause. An experience of four seasons ha* 
convinced them that an English Opera is congenial to the 
taste of the English nation ; and they are persuaded that this 
estaMishment, though yet in its infaiiey, under your fostering 
care, may become, in due time, a national ornament, and a 
national beneht. With this hope before them, and with heart¬ 
felt thanks for the indulgence their efforts have received, they 
desire me to conclude; and with no less sincerity on the part 
of the performers and mj-^self, 1 beg leave to bid you respect¬ 
fully farewell.” 

This joint production of Messieurs Raj^mond and 
Arnold, independent of barbarous grammar, affords 
a fair specimen of wbat the public has to expect fron\ 
them in their more enlarged sphere of management 
at Drury Lane. They boast of the “ round of novel¬ 
ties” they have proiluecd, meaning thereby three or 
four old plays, farces, and pantomimes, moulded into the 
new shape of Operas !!! H’o exculpate themselves from 
tlie guilt of this paltry subterfuge, and to excuse them¬ 
selves to the public for adopting this senseless and barren 
art of transmutation to be vamped up for originality, they 
accuse the critics of the day of “ scurrilit}*, private ani¬ 
mosity, and (^e.iSOMStl mortification;” by which base 
principles they assert, these critics arc induced to censure 
pro<!uctipn- whicli are “ honoured by the patronage” 
pnd approbation of the public, J'he soreness with which 
this charge i^ made proves at once its falsehood and in- 
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consistency. Were it true that the public had approved 
of these things, the arrows of criticism would have fallen 
short and innocuous *, but those who exposed and repro¬ 
bated such practices only pointed the general voice, as 
the beggarly treasury and unsuccessful season at the 
b<yceum proves incontrovertibly, to the internal morti- 
fication of Messrs. Raymond and Arnold. The latter, 
with all the modesty inherent in great genius, has the 
honour to state, that iin, in mangling C/OHAer/rt.vf/, had 
rescued the chaste and elegant writing, and the strong 
ilc'iueations of character,” o! that classical and admired 
.autlior, from utter ohlioionArnold rescue CumberlauA 
than oblivion / “ This is too, loo much!”—I’lie critics not 
f)cing of opinion with "Mr. Arnold, that he had “ served 
the cause of Dramatic Literature,” are therefore assault¬ 
ed Avith the opprobrious epithets we have before noticed. 
Rut another cause, besides the irritation of an unsuc<ress- 
ful author (or rather mutilator contributed to swell 
this chagrined vanity to the pitch of fury which dictated 
this impudent Address. Two of a trade, it is hinte<I, can 
never agree ; and the public ought to know that our 
managers of the Lyceum (now of Drury Lane),and their 
perfonpers, dissatisfied with the critical remarks of 
others, have determined to be more fair and impartial, 
and to criticise themselves! They rightly deemed that 
a publication of their own might he more favourable to 
them than the Satirist, or any independent Journal nn- 
coiinecteil vvith the theatres; and therefore started them- 
.selves as rival critics, and kindly condescended to oiler 
observations on their own management and performances, 
in a monthly work called the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
A tolerable actor, but who was originally a better printer, 
has the conducting of this business; and, on the day 
whfn this essay shall first meet the public eye, a No, of 
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fho said Inquisitor will issue from the Ox bkrry Press, 
ornameuted with the lovely phiz of that elegant youth 
■i.'-- a frontispiece!! His portrait will appear, not in the 
<‘haracter of a printer’s devil, but devilishly well throion 
•df as Leo Lnmhmti —the illuminator of the town* 

J!i the matter of Theatrical Criticism! It is far from our 
n isl) to detract from a contemporary work ; and we take 
this opportunity of recommending the above as likely 
to contain much Crreen-room information; no cruel obser¬ 
vations to hurt the feelings of damned authors, and be- 
hissed actors; no severe strictures on Mr, Raymond’s 
management, or Mr, Arnold’s baslicd-up Operas; no 
harsh animadversions on IMr, Oxberr}' (the printer’s) 
tyjJographical or dramatical errors—but all will be candid, 
iiuinllucnced, pure, and impartial!!! 

Closely connected with this subject the recent 
manaun'i'cs of the Committee of Drurv Lane Manage- 
ment. It has been customary for the theatres to give, 
and the various .unvsjiapers of the metropolis to receive, 
a ticket of admission, in order that, through these churr- 
ncls of information, the pubdic might be made acquainted 
with plays and players. But,having nowapressof theirown 
more agreeable to them than the public prints, these ni-w 
managerial, theatrical, literary, performers and reviewers, 
not contented with bringing themselves before theirown 
tribunal, were desirous of bringing every diurnal and 
hebdomedal critic, in propria persona under the same 
jurisdiction. 'I’hey therefore addressed circular letters to 
the I'Mitors of the ditferent newspapers, to inform them 
that the.«u;«cjf of the gentlemen who conducted the 
d.ei»artment for dramatic observations in their respective 
Journals migli! be transmitted to the Committee for in¬ 
sertion in the free list. Free enough it would soon have 
been, and these «a/«es handed in to the Oxuerry press. 
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whenever the persons to whom they appertained, by the 
justness of their strictures, ollbuded any of these men of 
many professions, and multifarious pursuits, and variety 
of occupations, would not, perhaps, have experienced 
the same indulgence which is so liberally extended to 
bad plays, and indifferent actors. We believe this insi¬ 
dious proposition has been indignantly rejected by the 
newspaper liditors, and, in revenue (it is said), Messrs. 
Whitbread, Arnold, Raymond, and Co. intend to start 
an Evening ttaily Paper, io be celebrated for the fairness, 
fullness, and impartiality of its Dramatic Critiques!!! I!! 
The cast of the parts is to be as follows : 

Tile Impartial Political Department—Mr. Whitbread. 

The Ditto Theatrical Writing Do.—Mr. Arnold. 

I’he Ditto Ditto Acting' Do.—Mr.Raymond. 

The Ditto Ditto Poetical Do.—LordBvron. 

Corrector of the Press—Mr. Dibdin. 

Prinfors—Oxberry, Lowndes, and Co. 

Devils, Compositors, Pressmen, &c.—by the rest of the 

Comjiany. 

This work, it is anticipated, must give universal satis¬ 
faction, ai& no fault is to be found except in the political 
department; and we liave hopes it may exist at least as 
long as its progenitor, set up by Mr. John Kemble, on 
the same principles—for he too thought it hard that 
players should not have word for word with the critics. 
The Cabinet Daily Evening Newspaper, under his aus¬ 
pices, published about sixteen or seventeen years ago, 
at Charing Cross, lasted about seven weelis, and lost about 
Seven Hundred Pounds !!!!!! 
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fTo be continued Monthly.J 


LORD BYRON AND THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEWERS. 


The following nnecdote is in circulation, and came to oirt* 
knowledge through a channel that leaves us very little 
reason to doubt its accuracy and authenticity. 1 n the 
review of Lord Byron’s earlier productions, the Edinburgli 
Critics were very severe in their animadversions, and it 
somehow or other reached the noble Author’s ears that 
this cutting up was not produced in the regular Way of 
trade, but that he was indebted for it to a yu mdam col- 
lege friend, with whom he had quarrelled at school, and 
who took this method of re\'en^ing himself. Aware of 
this circumstance, it is said, that, previous to the publi¬ 
cation of Chiloe Harold, his Lordship addressed a 
letter to Mr. Jefferies, intimating to him his knowledge of 
the fact, and gently hinting that he considered the sur¬ 
render of the pages of a literary Journal, to gratify 
private pique and personal malignity, to be both par¬ 
tial and unfair. He disclaimed having cherished an 
equal hate” against his adversary since the days of their 
youthful contention^ and concluded by stating to this 
VOL. XI. 3 K 
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spirited Editor, that lie would hold him fiersonally re¬ 
sponsible for any remarks 6n the forthcoming poem, that 
might appear harsh, uncandid, or invidious. 

The result was, that the critique was penned in the 
usual way, and Lord Byron applauded to the very echo!! 


EAGLE TRIBUTE. 

In the description of the Caricature in our last Number, 
we noticed the similarity of the pursuits in which Lord 
Wellington and Mr. Bullock of the Museum had been 
engaged, and the success that had attended their Eagle- 
catching. We have since learnt that the custom in the 
Shetland Isles is, for every l^puseholder to present a fowl 
to the person who kills an Eagle, as an acknowledgment 
of the service he has perfonned in ridding them of a de¬ 
structive bird of prey. It would be well if a similar tri¬ 
bute for rooting out the Eagles on the Peninsula were 
adopted; and, though it might cause a dearth of poul¬ 
try, no one could grudge the payment of so small a mat¬ 
ter for so great a benefit; and our brave soldiers, after 
fairly beating their opponents, would have reason to 
churkle over their fowl play', and rejoice while regaling 
themselves with fine chickens at the expense of the (lallic. 
Cock. 


The New Disease. 

Poet Jack was so poor, in a garret he lodg’d. 
Where, asham’d by his friends to be seen. 

He himself oft excus’d when for dinner they dodg’d. 
And his lady’s bad health made his screen. 
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f){ie clay, sorely press’d, not a lie to deceive. 

He repell’d thus the ravenous pack: 

“ I grieve, but, my wife cannot comp’ny receive. 

Since her desp’rate Room-attic attack.’* 


On the new Patent for making GuNPOWDEtt from 

SUCAU. 

"West India merchants can no more complain. 

Though all distilleries instantly use grain; 

For since from Sugar Potoder can be made. 

Great must their profits be, immense their trade; 

And should they more repine, who will not scoff. 
Since we all know their goods so well go offf 


SiVF. Burdett to his mob Electors o/* Westminster^ 

tcho claim a Right to the Husti,igs. 

” My friends. I’ve experienc’d so many defeats. 

I’m no longer the patron popular heats-. 

And to burn these fine Hustings were surely a pity. 

If you want lusless IVuod —you may go to the City.” 


On the ¥ Rzscn fortifying IruiA, to secure their Retreat 

from the Peninsula, $ 

In Spain, cried King Joseph, I’m surely undone. 
Whenever I’m brought to my last stand — l-rM/r. 
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On Mr. Georoe Eden’s being ousted for Oxford, «f 
the Geneuai. ELRCTioif, 5^ Eockhabt and 

■Wkigiit. 

* 

Auckland’s son stands for Oxford, but ’gainst him, sad 
plight! 

Learns his rivals lode hearts, and he cannot he^fVJ right: 
Thus Oxford, poor Eden, in canvassing crost. 

Finds no Garden of Edtn, but— Paradise lost! 


On Elliston’s playing Hamlet, and on the Statue of 
SuAKsi^EARE ovcT the Stovc in New Drury. 

Honest Shakspeare to murder outright \\\ their rage 
Is sure our new managers’ hobby! 

To effect this, they mangle him sore on the stage^ 

And roast him for this in the Lobby. 


On the Occasional Address at Drury being spoken for 

nine successive Nights. 

Byron’s Address nine nights was spoke 
Ere El listen knock’d under— 

That John Bull bore so long the joke. 

Exceeds a nine day a* tconder! 


On the S^zuRE of 7000 Guineas by Mr. Lawless, 

The potent influence of gold. 

Indeed, proves to be awful! 

Since now it renders, as we’re told, 

A Laicless act quite Lavful, • 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

\ 

FIAT JUSTITIA ! 



THOUGHTS ON THE STATE OF THE COUN¬ 
TRY, &c. By An Elector, pp. 173. Printed for 
Hatchard, Piccadilly ; and Richardson, Cornhill, 


Tins Pamphlet, which we regret our limits will not 
permit us to review at lar^e, we have great pleasure in 
recommending to the consideration of the public. It is 
a plain, sensible, and well-written exposition of the exist- 
ing state of political parties; and contains observa¬ 
tions, not only upon them, but upon the most interesting 
points connected with our domestic and foreign policy, 
at once sound, acute, and convincing. The three heads 
into which this treatise is divided are. 

The State of the Country ; 

The late Negociations for a New Ministiy; and 
The Disposition of Parties. 

Under the first head will be found a satisfactory and 

luminous account of the causes, origin, and progress, of 

the late riots in the disturbed counties. The second 

affords a perfect view of the subject handled, and ex- 
* 

poses the ambitious views of our overweening Aristocratic 
Faction, in strong but just colours. In the third part 
we have an able exposition of the nature^ views, and 
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conduct-, of all ths parties into which the country is poli¬ 
tically split, and though so literally ii party question, we 
rejoice to observe, that this, as well as the preceding dis¬ 
cussions, is penned -without party spirit. The whole 
work is entitled to warm commendation for the loyal 
and constitutional principles it maintains ; for the temper 
and fairness with which it treats every person and sulv- 
ject; and for the general information it conveys, in a way 
neither to be misrepresented nor naisunderstood. 


n 


REJECTED ADDRESSES; on, THE NEW THEA- 
I’RUM POETARUM. pp. 120. 4j. 6d. ./. Miller, 

JScaa Street. 


The Rioscuri of old never shone together; but when 
Castor rose Poj.ltjx set, and vice versa, when Pollux 
became elevated, Castor declined in the horizon. The 
present volume affords an example, that in modern times 
it is possible for two brothers to shine, aiul at least to 
acquire fame, if not immortality, together. This Jeu 
d'Esprit is the joint production of Messrs. James and 
Horace Smitli, the autl'iors of Iligbgate Tunnel, and 
several clever works of a humorous description; and we 
-must say that it is long since we have seen any thing of 
•the kind so well timed, so quickly written, and dis¬ 
playing 60 mucli of scciliiig wit and merit. Presuming 
on an excellent suhiect, our fraternal authors have imi- 
lated and burles(|ued the peculiarities of style of a num¬ 
ber of the best and worst writers of the present day, as 
rejected Candidates for the Drury Lane Laurel. The 
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oddity of this competition afforded them ample scope for 
humour, and they have availed themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity, with an ability which proves them eminently 
qualified for higher undertakings than any with which 
they have yet favoured the public. Messrs. Fitzgerald, 
Wordsworth, Cobbelt, T. Moore, Southcy„ W. Scott, 
Lewis, Coleridge, Crabbe, Colman, the Hon. W, Spencer, 
Morning Post, Doctor Busby, Lord Byron, &c. &c. are 
all parodied with extreme felicity. It is impossible to 
resist the cis comica with which the work abounds; and 
so much have we been amused by its perusal, that we 
have been tempted to borrow large samples of excellence 
from its pages ; but, as it is within the reach of ev^ery 
purse, we shall content ourselves with recommending 
it most heartily to every reader w'ho can be entertained 
with a display of great fancy and pow'ers of raillery with¬ 
out malignity, and satire unmixed with ill humour. 

The following are the only examples we shall aflord— 

Of W. T. Fitzgerald : 

Dieas every maD pos9p$srd of aiiglit to give \ 

L«n^ may Long Tiliivy Wcllchlcy Lon^; Pole live; 

Gud bless the army, bless their coats of scarlet, 

Gutl bless the navy, bltss the Princess Charlotte, 

God bless the guards, though wor.sted Gallia scuff, 

God hle^3 their pig-tails, though theyVe now cut off; 

And oh, in Downing Street should Old Nick rewt^ 

England’s priiiie minister, then bless the Devil I 

Of W, Wordsworth: 

My brother Jack was nine in May, 

And 1 was eight on new year's day ^ 

So in Kate Wilson's shop 
Pikpa (he's my papa and Jack’s), 

Bought me, last week, a doll of wax, 

And brother Jack a top. 
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Jack's io hit pouts, aod this it it. 

He thinks mine came to m^'re tbaa bit. 

So to my drawer he Sfoes, 

Takes out the doll, and oh, my stars! 

He pokes her head between the batSy 
Aud melts oiF half her nose I 

Quite cross, a bit of string I beg. 

And tie it to his peg-top's peg. 

And bang, with might and maiily 
Its head against the parlour dour: 

Ofl' dies the head, and hits the door. 

And breaks a window pane. 

This made him cry with rage and spite: 

Well, let him cry, it serves him right. * 

A pretty thing, forsooth ! 

If he's to melt, all scalding hot. 

Half rey doll's nose, and 1 am not 
To draw his peg.fop's tooth ! 

[Her appearance on the stage.'i 

At Arst 1 caught hold of the wing, 

And'kept away; but Mr Thing- 
unibub, the prompter man, 

Gave with his hand niy chaise a shove. 

And said, Go on, iny pretty love. 

Speak to'em little Nan. 

You’ve only got to curtsey, whisp¬ 
er, hold your chin up, laugh and lisp. 

And then you're sure to take: 

I've known the day when brats not quitn 
Thirteen got fifty pounds a night. 

Then why not Nancy Luke ? 

Of Lord Byron: 

For what is Hamlet, but a hare in march ? 

And w'hat is Brutus, but a croaking owl ? 

And what is Holla ? Cupid steep'd in starch, 
Orlando's helmet in Augustine's cowl. 

Shakspeare, hovv true thine adage, ** fair is tbul;'* 

To him whose ^oul is with fruition fraught. 

The song • f Braham is an Irish howl. 

Thinking is but an idle waste of thought. 

And nought is every thing, and every thing is nought. 
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Of T. Moore: 

And dear is the Emerald Isle of the Oceaii| 

Whose daughters are fa ir as the foam of the vave. 

Whose sons, unaccustomM to rebel commotion, 

Though joyous are sober, thoogb peaceful are brare. 

Of tlie Hon. W. Spencer: 

Sobriety cease to be sober. 

Cease labour to dig and to delve. 

All bail to this tenth of October, 

One thousand eight hundred and tirelre. 

Hab ! whom do my peepers remark ? 

'Tis Hebe with Jupiter^s jug; 

Oh no, 'Us the pride of the Park, 

Fair Lady Elizabeth Afugg. 

Of S. T. Coleridge: 

Ob, Mr. Whitbread! Ae upon you. Sir! 

I think you should hare built acoloanade. 

When tender Beauty, looking for her cyarh, 

Protrudes her gloreless hand, perceives the shower, 

And draws the tippet closer round her tliroat, 

Perchance her coach stands half a dozen oiT, 

And, ere she mounts the step, the oozing mud 
Soaks through her pale kid slipper. On tJte morrow 
She coughs at breakfast, and her griilT papa 
Cries, There you go! this conies of play liouical'' 

To build no portico is penny wise: 

Heaven grant it prove not in the end pound ^liih! 

Nought bom on earth should die. Go hackney stands 
1 reverence the coachman who cries, Gee,*' 

And spares the lash. When 1 behold a spider 
Prey on a tly, a magpie oci a worm, 

Or view a butcher wilh lioi'udiaadled knife, 

Slaughter a tender lamb as dead as mutton. 

Indeed, indeed, Tm very, very sick! 

[£zk lastilii* 

Of Dr. Busby: 

I sing how casual bricks, in airy climb, 

Encouuter'd casual horscdiair,.casual limes 

3 Is 


rOL. XI. 
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How rafters borne through wondVing douds eltter 
Kitis'd in their slope blue elemental slate. 

Clasp'd solid beams in chance-directed fury^ 

And £^ave tobirt^ our renovated Drury. 

Of the Rev. G. Crabbe : 

^hat various swarms our motley walla contain ! 
Fashion fiom Rfoorficlds, honour from Chick Lane^ 
Bankers from Paper Buildiiig^s here resort, 

Bankrupts from Golden Square and Riches Court; 
From the Haymarkct canting rogues in grain. 

Gulls from the Poultry, sots from Water Lane; 

The lottery cormorant, the auction shark, 

The full price master, and the half price clerk; 

Boys who long linger at the gallery door, 

With pence twice five, they want but twopence more* 
Till some Samaritan the twopence spares. 

And sends them jumping up the gal(pry stairs. 

Critics we boast who nc*er their malice baulk. 

But talk their minds, wt wish tliey'd mind their talk; 
Big wordied bullies, who by quarrels live. 

Who give the lie, and tell tbc lie they give ; 

Jews from St. Mary Axe, for jobs so wary. 

That for old clothes they'd even axe St> Mary; 

And bucks, with pockets empty as their pate. 

Lax in their gaiters, laxcr in their gait, 

Who oft, when we our bouse lock up, carouse 
tTith tippling tipstaves in a lock-up bouse. 


We cannot refrain from again advising a perusal of 
this able little production. It will repay the reader with 
many a laugh, and amuse the million^ while it is not be¬ 
neath the praise of the scholar. 
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Cum tabulis animu7n censons sumel lioncsti. 

Hobace. 


COVENT 

Thk fears we expressed in our last 
number have been realised—.they 
have been surpassed. Furlunatcly 
for us we had no bopes^ for if we 
had, they would have been most 
grievously dis'ippointed. 

From the judgiueut displayed by 
Mr. Harris, ihe manager, jn per¬ 
severing ill Ihe obtrusion of foolish 
speclitcular dramas upon the public 
for four nights out of six, we had 
amall oecasioii for the exercise of 
our faculties (o be enabled to pre¬ 
dict that this lage would continue 
to maik his conduct and degiade 
the stage. What wv unlicipatcd has 
come to pass. Untaught by iiieagi'e 
housis and beggarly reliinis ficni 
the ti'catiurv—hy the silent con¬ 
tempt of empty benches, or the 
loud torrent of public o]itiiion ex¬ 
pressed against the usuipation of 
the statue by these monstrous ab- 
aiirditieSfio Iheexclubioiiotcuiiinion 
aciise and legitimate tiicatrical pro- 
ductiuiii, Air. H arris seems deter- 
mined to pursue hi» freak, and 
force his favouiiie munnneries 
upon the town, or sink with his 
concern to ruin in the attempt. 
We will tell him plainly that he has 
no chance of success In the former, 
and that, if he docs nut alter his 
course, the latter will be speedy as 
It is inevitable. 

On Tuesday night, the 6th Oc¬ 
tober, was produced, from the pen 
of Mr. Dimond, a new grand Uo- 
MANTrcK OuAMA, Called the 
.£THioF,or The Child of iheDesert ; 
of which we majr say, the ilropia is 


GARDEN. 

worthy of its author, the autb^ of 
his drama—Not among those fif 
such there be, aliich we think im¬ 
possible)—not among those, who 
expect from this writer either pro¬ 
bability, sense, nature, character, 
or purity of style; but belonging 
to that numerous class who judge 
him to he equally destitute of capa¬ 
city fur grandeur of conception or 
novelty of thought, for felicity of 
laiiguag? or congruitv of sentiment, 
fur sterling wit or agreeable hu¬ 
mour, for expansion of mind or su¬ 
periority of intellect, we cannot 
but laiiicnt that (he occupation of 
the singe is so open to him as to 
put It in his power to odd another 
tide to the flood of folly and falsa 
taste with which he 1ms already in¬ 
undated it, and to which, as we 
last niiitith complained, we were 
compcllofl to subiiitt three olays in 
the week for so much uf the season 
as had then passed. It seems the 
measure of our suirerings was not 
yet full, end we must now undergo 
the nauxea repefita evfrv night, or 
ahstaiii from visitingCoventGarden, 
W'c shall now proceed to a more 
detailed examination of this grand 
roinniirc. 'Mie storyoftheJ^thiop 
consists of t!ic expe<Iicii(s resorted 
to hy the Caliph /larovn Alraschid 
to prove the aflections of his favou* 
rite Sultana Sephania,whom he has 
no reason to suspect, except from 
her being the daughter of the Sul¬ 
tan Ali, whom his father had de¬ 
posed and assassinated; and of the 
efforts and plots of Almanaari the 
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t’rolhcr of Ali, (o procure the death 
Of AlraFchid, end restore to the 
ihione of his murdered sire Oraz- 
niin, the son ofAli, whom^he had 
mox-d in the deserts of Arabia 
"durinfr fifteen years. In further¬ 
ance of these plots the tribe uf Ali 
are found residiuir in Bai^dat, or 
rather under Bagdut» in sohterranc- 
ous caverns pertaiain^ to their bu¬ 
rial f^ound, and which are lai*^e 
enough to contain all these war¬ 
riors. Haroun discovers their se¬ 
cret by the inadvertency of a mes¬ 
senger, who is sent to apprize 
Seplmuia of their designs iu regard 
to cutting the throat of her dear 
husband, and most wilfully drops 
the iuft nuation at the feet of 
Giafar the Caliph's Vizier. The 
Caliph upon this^ lesolviug not to 
be outdone iii folly, disguises him¬ 
self ill a blackened face and an outrb 
dpreRt, and tinds his way with Al- 
manzar aiidOrazmin to the sepul¬ 
chre of All, where be wisely trusts 
himself alona in the midst of hi^ 
intended murderers. Here he im¬ 
poses ou their crednlity by pretend¬ 
ing to supernatural powers, but is 
detected by AtmanzBr, who is about 
to sacrifice him, when by a turn of 
pood luck he is told that by turn¬ 
ing a wheel ha will Uy open the 
cavern : the wheel be turns accord¬ 
ingly, and down walk Giafar and 
the guards, pretending that the 
magic of^the ^thiop's wand pre¬ 
cludes tbeoi from seeing the tribe 
of AU by whom they oresurround- 
eil; and this nue completes the im¬ 
position which the Caliph desired 
to perfect on these sensible and fe- 
rocious gentry. After e varibty of 
ailly adventures, all turniag upon 
the same miraculous hot probaU$ 
and ewMuXent pivot, Ahnaozer and 
Orasmin. arrive to Mtcher Haroun 
in his saloon, ithera they find him, 
ehem Abraliam,** fast esle^, and 
just as they are about to plunge 
the poignard in his bresst, out 
jumps the sultans to save him, sod 
'• giaat deal of pathetic flourishes 
ensuc^ till Almanaar, who is deter* 
mloM to have a murder at last, 
Ogalu advances t the Caliph starts 
sod by u cmipds srmra number 
lif urchere uppfv irith bows drawn 
reody tp slMwt thpiuTited Assassin. 


A kind ofreeonciUatiQi& takes place, 
nud the piece concludes. Suchm the 
main story, which our readers wilt 
agree with us is indeed romantic** 
enough, if by romantic we are to 
understand “ wild, improbable, 
ialse -I'tde lexicon* But there 
is, besides, au underplot as totally 
unconnevted with the main plot as 
with Ihe Merry Wives of Windsor, 
in which eue of the French eastern 
talcs in Lsa Gagea Touchea'* is 
dramatized. What could have re¬ 
commended it we know iiot, except 
that Mr. Uimond might fancy that 
hit highjfown wauted the alloy of 
some/ow, and therefore ventured to 
display as coipic before an enlight¬ 
ened audience the disgusting repre¬ 
sentation of a young wife subjected 
to the impotent libertinism of two 
aged dotards, upon wllwm she re¬ 
venge ^ herself, by cramming them 
into chests, aud sending for their 
wives to liberate their truant hen- 
pecketl lords—the Emir and Cadi. 

Such are the outlines of this 
new attempt of Mr. Dimond at 
that species ofentertainmeDt,which 
is at best but a blot upon the stage, 
and a reproach upon our national 
character W infurniation and 
sound judgment. Foreif^ers have 
denied our claims to taste—thank 
Heaven! they do not sea usatthefio 
jpectoc/er, or the sentence would bev 
come definite beyond repeal—to the 
'* yuodgenua hot hominam .'**~What 
kind of men are these Londoners ? 
The answer would justly be,** Bmo- 
tians I most stupid Bmolians! to 
relish or permit such worthless 
trash iu their national theatres.'* 
From the li^nniog to the end, so 
wrary, stale, fiat, and unprofi¬ 
table,” were the uses made of even 
these absurd materials, that it ap¬ 
peared as if, instead of the Child of 
fbc Desert, the subject dramatised 
was the unproductive desert iUelf | 
in order to show how barren, same, 
dull, and monotonous a collection 
of dry atuff could by human nature 
be endured ; and, to say the truth, 
the audience for a long time bore it 
like camels. We do most consci¬ 
entiously believe that the whole 
pertbmumce did not beguile a sin¬ 
gle tear, or, we were going to add, 
egact one sigile i ha( we do remfqi- 
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l»cr floiM the Mntimental and 
pathetic parts ware so ludicroas^ 
that they extorted barate of 
laughter* 

As we obeerred on a tbnacr oc- 
casioo, Mr. Harris appears to iaia*» 
f iDCi that by displayinc Mrs. H. 
Johosoa be is sure to delight aad 
captivate the towo. She is pre* 
emiiieiitly maguiticeDt io this aew 
piece aa a.^[eosrife Sk/toae. For 
our parti, we are far fron wishing 
to drag private life into public coa* 
sideration; bat the perpetnal ob- 
truiion of tliis lady we confeis Alls 
vs with disgust. tVhen we hear 
her iaculcatiug virtaoup seutftmenlp, 
or declaiming On conjugal or ma¬ 
ternal affection with all her meretri- 
ciona airs, a thrill of horror shoota 
acroia our mind; and, instead ofen* 
tertainnuM^t or pleaaiure. we expe¬ 
rience feelings as if we brard laugh- 
tar from a grave, or shouts of mirth 
from a sepulchre. 

We shall shortly dismiss the other 
remerks we had intended to offer on 
this drama, as we observe, with sa¬ 
tisfaction, thnt the public iias pro¬ 
nounced sentence u^n it, and that 
it has been atatvednUiiftke Theatre, 
The character of Almanaar is that 
of a cowardly, bullying assassin, 
always ready to atab man, woman, 
or child, and particularly the two 
latter, but never executing bis pur¬ 
poses* Oraxmln is a mixture of 
childish absurdity rendered impious 
by the author, and Haronn a Fool 
of no Quality. The intended comic 
port is prc-€ini neatly ridicnlons 
—a smuggler of seutiment, and his 
wife of the same stamp, with two 
gloating doting magistrates and 
their termagant wives, complete the 
dramatis persons. 

The scenery is splendid, but tbe 
nacbincry most aMurd, and intro¬ 
duced without reason, merely for ef¬ 
fect—The mnsic is noise, and.the 
only thing in the whole that can be 
cnanredisasoDg most sweetly war¬ 
bled by Bkoadhurst, who is rising 
rapidly in the opinion of the pablic. 
^To conclude; this Spectacle, after 
all the vast expense lavished upon 
it, has lingeiW through empty 
houses for ten days or a fortnight, 
and taught Mr. Hurls a deu lesson, 
to fhc same effect which we eudea- 
yov to inculeetc in the Satiriet^ and 


which be may have monthly fbr 
Half-a-Crown, until ha attest tW 
oar aalutary counsels aad advice. 

SORWSIDB&XIHS, 

A Farce, from tbe pen of Mn T. 
Dibdin, was produced on Friday tbe 
l6tb at this Theatre, from which 
weiDfer,thathwthiuka it too mnch 
to fovuur One Honse- with the 
whole effect of bis great abililics; 
and while he wisely eonffnes bis ef* 
forts to prompting for Drury Lane, 
he generously furnishes CoventGar* 
den with his writings. It would, 
on the present occasion, have been 
no terrible loss to the latter if he 
had bestowed bis Farce into the 
bargain upon his Proroptership. It 
Is a flimsy, iH-contrived, and unep- 
tertmiuing production, dull, com¬ 
mon-place, nniutcresting—with one 
or two go^ scenes, liuf a doxen 
decent pons, and a very short ex¬ 
ample of smart dialogue t the ** rest 
is leather and prunella.**-—These 
fixcelUncee not being sufficient to 
constitute a favourite farce, Schn»- 
der^isf, notwithstanding the versa¬ 
tile genius of Mathews (wlio as¬ 
sumes various characters and sap- 
ports them all admirably), and the 
dry whimsicality of Liston, proves 
so dull and fatiguing, that it mast 
be laid speedily on the oblivious 
shelf. 

BvR 60 TirB*s Opera of the Lord of 
tbe Manor was revivedon Saturday, 
and proves eminently attractive.— 
The respectability and fulness of 
the house on its representations 
ought to convince the managers 
that proper mansgemeat will pro¬ 
duce proper returns. 

Several new Performers have been 
introduced since our last, to whom, 
with the exception of Miss Cooke, 
who with a good figure posseses ta¬ 
lents favourable to an opinion that 
she will be an acquision to the eta^, 
the words in Macbeth may be ap^i- 
ed, for they 

'*Comellke shadoww-^o depart-* 
DRURY LANE 

OpxwKik on the loth with Hamlet, 
the Devil to Pay, and an aperient 
Address) prepared by Lord Byron, 
and mm^ably spouted by Bir. E|- 
Uaton, 
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The FitbHe haire been oo worried 
with descriptions of this Theatre, 
and criticisms on this and other 
ilddresses, that we shall endeavour 
to condense what occurs to ns on 
these Mrhjecta into as narrow limits 
as possible. To say any thinjtncw 
is scarcely possible; and wc may 
tberefoae be excused for concise. 
• aess, though the topics are larfipe 
aud fruitful. Of (he openings Ad¬ 
dress, having made it the text for a 
few remarks in (he body of our 
work, wc shall here say nothing 
further, than that we consider it 
inferior to the noble Anther's 
known abilities, and unworthy of 
ikc occasion. Kittle of rxccMence 
could be ixpecIcMl from the mon¬ 
strously absurd method pursued by 
the Committee of Management, 
who advertised lor Addresses from 
all tlie Poets and Preliuders of the 
day, pledging thcniRclves tlnd the 
best of those transmitted under 
certain furois should be schcled 
and spoken. They rrerived Iii 2 ; 
some doubt’ess possessing coit'^ider- 
able merit; but the Judge s not be¬ 
ing altogether pleased niih any one 
of them, resolved reject tliem 
all, and solicit I^i d Hyiou to con¬ 
struct a poem according to ccitain 
ideas with wli'.th they fnnushed 
him, and which may in some mea¬ 
sure account for the mediocrity 
of the rerres. Upon this pnicednro 
all we sliuJI observe is, (hat it was 
obviously unjust, partial, and a 
scandalous desertion from the stand¬ 
ard they thenusehes had raised, 
Bucallcd for, and the creature of 
Iheir own sapient head-pieces. It 
was a bleach of faith, and a lapse 
from honour only equalled by the 
" Tom^foci^ry' of the original pro¬ 
ject. The obvious couive would 
buTc been to afford those hints to 
the author of the best Prologue sent 
in, which they gave to Lord Hynin. 

\Vjth regard to the Theatre itself, 
internally it is beautiful, externally 
inconvenient. When the green eur- 
taiii is down, nothing ran exceed 
the ekgance, the grgee, the glitler, 
and gaiety of lU appeararice: it is 
m faiiry temple for the lighter Maac; 
a iuxwriajpre of taste, nntt profusion 
gf. Ua diaeacUiistifis. 


The shape of the audime part an 
irregular conchoid, or horse-shoe' 
widened at the open part towards 
the stage, and gorgeously adorned. 
I'he aspect of the stage is pre eroi* 
iiently tine, nod we ore inclined to 
bestow Oil the house in this point of 
view the most unqualitied admira¬ 
tion. It is truly a splendid munu* 
meat of ai'chitcctural talents; in 
form the most perfect we ever saw^ 
adapted to a theatre; and in orna¬ 
ments the most gay and profuse, 
without being tawdry or ordVIonded. 

We have been speaking of the 
theatre as oftered to the rye before 
the perforniRiices coiinnence. When 
the curtain rises, some of iis most 
singular beauties arc convert* d into 
glaring defects, which augnunt as 
the business of the stage proceeds, 
till, ill many instances, they pro>- 
duce incioigriiitics the rao»t absurd, 
and incouhisttiicirs the niostridicu- 
lous In the representation of fa¬ 
miliar and low life, th'* whole delu¬ 
sion Ilf the scene is destroyed by the 
mognificcnt pillars and brilliant 
lamps iiniiiediately adjunct to a 
thatched roof ora coltagechininey*^ 
The scenery toti, heretofoi'e dis¬ 
placed ill the new theatre, has con¬ 
tributed greatly to increase this ano* 
lU'nly. Though individually pictty, 
the scenes arc combined with so 
utter u disregard to truth, nature, 
and probability, ns to furnish the 
most o|iposi(e rcalitiis closely link* 
ed together in fiction. A kitcl«en 
of an inn is rollalvrally eked <ii)t by 
a tjothic aicli ui.d grand colonnade. 
At midnight have smart broad- 
day laudsi'Hpt'B; private roimin are 
vast and splendid halls: iu fine, 
every thing is theatrical; nothing 
consonant, just, and natural. Ano¬ 
ther very striking disadvantage ari¬ 
ses from the advanced situation of 
the speakers upon the stage. In 
tragedy, it occasions deformity; in 
comedy, absurdity. The defects 
are so palpable, audio perpetual m 
rccurCeuce, that it is utterly impos¬ 
sible to be deceived by the heit con¬ 
structed dramatic composition, per¬ 
formed by the best actors. Wc are 
everlastingly reminded that all we 
sec ia only fictifious; and thus the 
greatest interest^ the highest ^ow* 
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cn, the most eelighUuerl priucw 
pies aad usei of theatrical repro- 
eentetlon, arc neutralized an'd sub¬ 
verted. For . example, two actors 
are coramiinicatin^ a secret, ^ but 
soft, who comesaad they have 
to run back half a mile to aV-oW. 
themselves the possibility of iater- 
ration: ill more grave scenes the 
emet is sfill worse, and it Is pain- * 
ful to behold every tragic performer 
in their concluding seiiteaccs obli- 
ged to <lirect their sole atieution 
to preparation fur getting decently 
off without turning their posterior 
parts at oare bluntly to tlie au¬ 
dience. Like the feilowHat pray¬ 
ers in the Critic, they may well ex¬ 
claim, Now M e arc here, how are 
wc to gel off?” and like them, they 
Arc compelled to “steal! steal! 
steal!” and edge away must sneak- 
ingly, while they pronounce the 
concluding liurs of their part, 
though these arc perhaps denini- 
ciationa of vengeance, or impas- 
vioued bursts of woe. 

The entrances and communica¬ 
tions to and tibont the house .arc at 
once superb and convenient ^ the 
stairs spacious and grand, and 
Hdurned with t\no admirable speci¬ 
mens of^/rcjco paiuting, which me¬ 
rit the attention of every visitor to 
the theatre. A reform has been 
made in this part, for which alone 
Mr. Wyatt is entitled to the highest 
Approbation: we allude to the 
omission altogether of that scene 
of noise, folly, confusion, and vice, 
known in former 'theatres by the 
appellation of the Basket, and by 
the splendid device by whfchlie 1ms 
thrown the Saloon to u distance 
from the virtuous portion of the 
audience, and as completely us 
possible rendered it uonecossHry for 
that class tp mingle with another, 
to use (he Opera House phrase, 
** more readily to he known than 
described.” To make amends how¬ 
ever for consulting decency mid 
propriety in Ihia respect, wc have 
iu the Saloon itself a temple to de¬ 
bauchery, worthy of the Pnphian 
Queen. Ottomans, Sofas, reclining 
Cushions, and every thing that can 
contribute to luxury, or imritA to 


the indulgence of those prepensHfea 
most fiecuUar to theatricy lobbies, 
are here spread out with a Hberali* 
ty worthy of abetter cause. Vice 
hat bis throne erected here^**iiefw 
reigns and revels.*’ A more Aeisditf 
comment upon the morals of the 
was never given in uiw eounii^^' 
than by (bU Saloon, w^Uksh jaffm 
the most superb portion of the na¬ 
tional theatre as a temptation 'in 
liceutiuusofcss and encourugement 
todopr?.vity. 

't'he outside of the New Theatre 
is only remaikablefor a simplicity ^ 
closely allied to poverty and iaeaa« 
iices, aud a plainness congenial 
with heaviness and deformity, itia 
marvellously naked of every species 
of uccomniodat|ou. There is no¬ 
thing to shelter from the “ pelting 
of the pitiless storm.” In few 
worili^, (here is not a single couve* 
n:e*ice attached to the building. 
I'lic extravagance of the Saloon 
might //ere hai'e beeu well applied. 

Having occupied so much 8|ia€e 
with the theatre, we can bestow 
but little of our attention on the 
perforiuci's and performances. We 
muRt be Contented for the present 
with mussing them. The plays 
have hccu, speaking generally, well 
chosen^ the performers, speaking 
generally, have deserved no praise. 
The company cannot get up Trage¬ 
dy; and what they have attempted 
have been must cruelly mangl/^d. 
Ill Corjv'dy, they have been some-* 
what more successful; but not so 
well ns ought to be expected; and 
in Opera they have been only dis¬ 
tinguished for meagre second rate. 
Bannister and Miss Duncan have 
luiictly evinced their super«eXcel* 
Iciice; but on (he earlier nights we 
uere disgu*:tcd by acting of a very 
diflerent description. Blliston null 
Mrs. Edwin mistake themselves 
tilucb, and even some of our great¬ 
est comic favourites appear to have 
improved the wrong way, by their 
performances at sttian theatres. To'' 
the two last-named particularly, 
and to others, who we hope wilt 
, take the hint without cotopelilo'g 
us to spajUc more iBt«Ui|^y tto^' 
phunly, we have to 
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impadencfr and ■df.auIBcieacy are 
w intolerable upon the aUge^ aa 
ease and natural hnmour are pleaa^ 
log. it is exceedingly hurtfhly 
ceen to talent, to sabstitute pert- 
ness for vivacity, carelessness for 
naatery, rant fur feeling, and an 
anumptioii of aniveraal capacity 
for the pf'sseasion of real ability for 
the perfect repreaentatibu of any 
one character* 

^ Two new Performers, Mr. Phi¬ 
lips and Mr. Giadatanea, have been 
bruiigbt out as the 1>uke and Or¬ 
lando, ill As You like It. The for¬ 
mer is a correct and useful actor in 
ottru re<|iiiring exertions siniilnr to 


thoae beitting the Doke» The lat* 
ter baa no qu Jiftostiona whatever. 

the’T^ceum 

Closed on the 71b, with a pre- 
aumptuoua Addreas from the 
nagera. A langbohle farce, entitled 
Tfic West Wind,” bad been per¬ 
formed through the preceding week 
with conaidcrabte applause. It ia 
a humorous trifle.—The season has 
been very unproductive. ^ 

THE HAYMARKET 
Clobrd on the Friday following, 
after a very good season, aiiJ with 
an appropriate Address, delivered 
with much feeling by Mr. Terry. 







